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AUGUST, 1871. 



THE ISTEXT STEP IN POPULAR EDUCA- 
TION—LABOR SCHOOLS.* 

SOME twenty-five years ago or more, the people of Massa- 
chusetts, and especially of the good city of Boston, took a 
delightfully self-complacent pride in their public schools. The 
beginning of their school system dated from the English founda- 
tions of the colony, when they fought the Indians with one hand 
and feruled the children with the other, having Old Testament 
warrant for both. All the wisdom of the commonwealth had 
been given to its perpetuation and improvement, and it was 
popularly supposed to be all that could be desired. The coun- 
try was safe as long as every child had the primer and spelling- 
book, the boys went to the Latin School, and the young gentle- 
men were "fitted for college," — a more important consideration 
than fitting for the work of life. 

When princes of the blood came to our city, it was a current 
saying that they were shown " the common " and " the public- 
school children.!' One was arrayed in green, the other in white 
with blue sashes, and this display of beauty and intelligence was 
pointed out as the final triumph of republican institutions. 

* Technical Instruction. Special Report of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion. House of Representatives, Jan. 19. 1870. (Incomplete.) 
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2 The Next Step in Popular Education. 

This honest pride was fast becoming so self-complacent and 
content, that we were in great danger of falling into a lazy rou- 
tine in education which would leave us far behind other nations, 
as well as the actual needs of our people. 

Horace Mann was the first to rouse us from this lethargy. 
Returning from his tour of observation in Europe, he made a 
comparison of our methods with those of foreign schools, and 
his sharp satire on our own stung us like the bite of the gad-fly. 
We were astonished and offended at hearing that absolute Prus- 
sia had a school system far more energetic and complete than 
our own, and the pride of our teachers rose in rebellion against 
the criticism upon their methods. 

The war of pamphlets which followed will not soon be forgot- 
ten by any one whose unlucky destiny obliged him to read them 
all. Fortunately, if the teachers had the prejudices of the com- 
munity on their side, Mr. Mann had the wit and literary skill on 
his. He used it lavishly. Old men and young maidens sat up 
till midnight to read his ringing sentences and sharp sarcasms, 
and criticism of the public schools became as much the fashion 
as indiscriminate praise had been before. 

Now, since many years, in the columns of newspapers and 
magazines and from the lips of public speakers you gather the 
report that " our school system is a failure," that^" popular edu- 
cation is doing more harm than good," that the schools are nur- 
series of vice and contamination instead of religion and virtue, 
and that they must be radically remodeled or entirely fail of 
their mission as a security for the welfare of the republic. 

So indiscriminate and parrot-like is this denunciation that a 
public speaker of high reputation has been known to praise in 
schools of other regions, and hold up as examples to us, meth- 
ods which have been in constant use here so long that they 
have ceased to be talked about 

Amid all this fault-finding, it is a comfort to see that the 
objections are so varied and opposite, and the remedies pro- 
posed so entirely different, that we may hope that we are not 
very far from the perpendicular, since it is very hard to tell on 
which side the building is going to fall. 

This excessive criticism is of course trying to intelligent and 
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conscientious teachers, if their laborious lives allow time for 
reading it, and it is liable to obstruct the efforts of the friends 
of education ; but it is a better atmosphere than that of indis- 
criminate praise, as the cold northwest wind braces us to exer- 
tions more than* the balmy gales of the south. 

In the meantime the problem of our republican experiment 
has grown vaster and more complicated, and the question of 
popular education becomes every year more important. In our 
vastly extended tefritory we have people gathered from all quar- 
ters of the globe. Not only does all Europe send its represen- 
tatives, but the Chinese swarm upon our western coast bringing 
their customs and institutions with them, and the Japanese sit 
side by side with our children at school. Then we have four 
millions of freedmen just arrived from the far-off land of slavery, 
more distant from our true commonwealth than the regions of 
Africa, and the new policy in regard to the Indian tribes, which 
refuses to exterminate them by war, brings them in to add 
another element to our civilization and another problem to our 
educators. 

We smile at the questions agitated in England about denom- 
inational schools, when with us the problem is already so much 
wider. The old question so long agitated' — can we keep our 
country and oyr public schools Protestant against the Catholic 
influence? — now takes a wider sweep, and we have to ask if the 
Bible is made a text-book of religion in the schools, can we 
keep out Confucius and the five commandments of Buddha } 

The establishment of schools among the freedmen has brought 
up many questions, and Northern teachers have gone among 
them so unfettered by restraints that many good methods have 
originated or been tested anew. Still in many cases they do 
but repeat our early mistakes. We often ask, must these new 
comers go the same long, difficult road that we have passed 
over? Must they have the long sessions, the dry learning by 
rote, the dictionary lessons and the catechism, the abstract, 
weary grammar lessons, the routine ciphering, the monotonous 
reading, and above all the crowded, ill-ventilated schoolrooms, 
which we fondly hoped. might now be consigned to oblivion? 
All these abuses may be found in some of the schools even of 
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the Northern societies, and the Southern white schools recall 
many a horror of the old-fashioned district school. 

And yet there is, as we have said, rich promise in these schools 
in the element of freedom, which does not belong to our older 
system. The Northern visitor is often astonished at the rich- 
nes of thought and grandeur of expression in the compositions 
of these scholars in comparison with the hackiteyed, uninterest- 
ing themes of Northern pupils of the same age. Thought and 
literary expression is a new pleasure to themj and their expres- 
sions are full of that nearness to nature and to the facts of their 
own consciousness which charm us in the early literature of all 
nations. 

Another influence that may modify our school system is the 
tendency to centralization produced by the dangers of our civil 
war. The State now imposes laws upon the towns, and we arq 
looking with interest to the decision of Congress on the passage 
of a bill enabling the general government to have some control 
over education in the states. At any rate we have now a cen- 
tral Bureau of Education which may do much for the general 
improvement of the schools. Its first secretary, Mr. Barnard, 
has given us a portion of the result of his labors in a volumi- 
nous and interesting pamphlet. Laboring as he did under very 
great disadvantages from want of means, and want of co-opera- 
tion in his work, he has gathered together a mass of valuable 
information in regard to European schools and presented it in 
very convenient form. We may gather many useful lessons* 
from its pages. We hope the able and energetic officer who 
succeeds him will be able to begin where he left off, and give us 
the practical fruits of his labors. 

It becomes, then, of great national importance that the public 
mind should be fully enlightened on the subject, and, if there 
exist a great want in our common-school system, that we should 
inquire carefully as to its extent and direction and the means 
by which it can be supplied. 

But it is by no means too easy rightly to adjust all the con- 
siderations which must be kept in view, in seeking to improve 
our school system. One demands that instruction should be 
confined to fewer topics, and those be taught so thoroughly as to 
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ensure accurate habits of thought : another wishes greater free- 
dom and a wide range of topics. One objects to long sessions* 
and another to allowing children leisure to run about the 
streets ; one thinks that the schools should be small, and the 
same teacher should carry the pupil through his whole course ; 
another thinks that large schools are more economical, and their 
exact grading and organization favorable to progress. 

Then the tax-payers must be consulted ; and just as teachers 
are demanding higher salaries and better apparatus to bring 
their schools up to a higher point of perfection, comes an outcry 
that the schools of Boston cost more per head than those of 
other cities, and he will best deserve the thanks of the public 
who diminishes their expenses. 

Let us hope that " in a multitude of counsellors there is 
safety ; " for in that case our schools are certainly in no dan- 
ger. 

But amid all this outcry, often senseless and contradictory, at 
least one point has been steadily growing in importance to the 
minds of thoughtful friends of education. They feel that it 
is a point which must be regarded if our school system is to 
continue to be, not " better than none at all," for that it has 
always been, but equal to the wants of our time, and a satisfac- 
tory basis for our free institutions. 

It seems to be the same discovery that we are making in 
regard to religion. Formerly religion was thought to be best 
attended to when it was kept as sacredly as possible apart from 
common work and common duties. Now we are learning that 
it is worth little or nothing if it cannot take its place amid the 
daily toil and busy life of the street, the market, and the house- 
hold. So of education : the educated man and the practical man 
were considered to form two distinct classes. " He would work 
the best," it was thought, " who studied books the least, and he 
would study best who had nothing to do with manual work." 

Such extreme ideas come from that peculiar law of human 
nature which secures balance only by constantly disturbing the 
equilibrium. Our walking is perpetual falling, first all the 
weight on one foot, then on the other. When we change stead- 
ily and rapidly we get on very nicely. So we have to throw all 
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the emphasis now on this side, now on that, to secure any prog- 
ress in morals or education. 

When Luther was anxious to establish schools, he found him- 
self obliged to argue that they would not prevent young people 
from working. He says in an address to the Councilmen of all 
the towns of Germany, A.D. 1824, "And I ask no more than, 
this, viz., that boys shall attend upon such schools as I have in ' 
view an hour or two a day, and none the less spending their time 
at home, or in learning some trade, or doing what you will. 
Thus both these matters will be cared for together." 

So our fathers, pressed by the urgent necessities of daily life, 
had to fight for the college and the school, and prove that the 
community would not suffer loss by allowing a portion of their 
children to give their best time and strength to study. 

Now among certain classes intellectual life is so much over- 
rated that we must argue for the benefits of work, and bring out 
the great truth that a purely intellectual education will not en- 
sure even the best mental results, but that the toughening pro- 
cess of labor is necessary to give vigor to the brain and precision 
to the reasoning powers. 

Then, too, as life becomes richer and more complicated, we 
cannot afford to waste labor in crude, unintelligent processes. 
With the demand now made for all humanity that it shall share 
the highest culture and enjoyment, and shall do its own think- 
ing and voting and praying, we can no longer spare time for 
clumsy, wasteful labor. 

When but one man out of five hundred was expected to have 
fine clothes and good food, pictures, and books, and the others 
were to support him, while themselves consuming the least that 
would keep them alive, it was possible to get along with rude 
tillage and slow hand labor ; but when every man is to have a 
share of these luxuries, work must be raised to a higher power 
by a union with intelligence, or it cannot answer the demand. 
When an English workman is asked to put his children to 
school, he says, " I cannot spare their work." The American 
parent, if urged to set his boys and girls to work, answers, " I 
must keep them at school." 

So it appears that the great question of to-day in regard to 
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the progress of the people is how to reconcile the claims of edu- 
cation and work. 

The economist must be shown that the time given to educa- 
tion will return a fair interest in the value it gives to labor, and 
the idealist must be brought to confess that the intellectual 
training of the young will be made more thorough and efficient 
from being as soon as possible put to the test of actual work. 

It is curious to see an estimate of the value of education in 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and yet it is entirely possible so to 
represent it. Mr. Chadwick, for instance, considers a pauper 
child as an investment of one hundred and eighty pounds ster- 
ling of capital ! If he grow up a pauper, a mendicant, or thief, 
living to the average age of forty years, he will have cost four 
hundred pounds sterling to the State, for which he has made no 
return. As under the old system only one out of three of the 
paupers turned out good for anything, there was an actual ex- 
pense to the community of eight hundred pounds sterling for 
every three pauper children. 

And we must remember that the child of rich parents, con- 
suming more and doing nothing in return for its support, really 
impoverishes the community at even a more rapid rate. 

Again, an eminent manufacturer says, " I would not take less 
than seven thousand pounds sterling for my whole set of work- 
men in exchange for the uneducated, ill-trained and ill-condi- 
tioned workmen of the manufacturer opposite. We find that 
the steadiness of the educated men induces steadiness of work, 
and a comparative certainty in the quality and quantity of the 
produce." 

Two grand experiments are now in progress which aim to 
solve this question of the relation of school and work. Both 
are more advanced in Europe than here, and yet we have some 
promising beginnings which show that the public mind is awak- 
ening to the importance of the subject. 

These experiments are the technical and labor schools of 
various kinds, supported either by government or private be- 
neficence in all the foremost nations of Europe, and tp some 
extent here also, and the half-time schools which have been 
in operation for more than ten years in England, and have 
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been lately introduced into at least one of our manufacturing 
towns. 

An English teacher says, " Instead of sacrificing productive 
industry, at any stage of working ability, to the convenience of 
the school and the school-teacher, ... I believe it to be thor- 
oughly right as well as necessary that the convenience of the 
school-teacher and of the school should at every stage be made 
subordinate to the fair demands of labor." 

These two classes of schools seem to supplement each other, 
and to fill up the gap which has been left vacant in our exclu- 
sively intellectual common-school system. The technical school, 
by giving a definite direction to intellectual study, tends to 
strengthen and clear the reasoning faculties, and gives the 
necessary stimulus to the growing mind of the sense of use in its 
pursuits. By giving a higher intellectual value to manual labor, 
it raises the industrial pursuits higher in the social scale, and 
secures to them recruits from the class whom easy circum- 
stances will permit to continue their preparatory studies to ma- 
ture age. 

It would be impossible to give any detailed account of these 
schools in an article of reasonable length, nor is it necessary. 
From the famous Ecole Polytechnique at Paris, for which we 
are indebted to the practical genius of Napoleon I., to our own 
admirable Technological Institute, their existence and value is 
well known to us. 

Believing that what is true in theory must be good in practice, 
they aim to give a liberal scientific education as a basis for use- 
ful employment, with such special application as is necessary to 
the most important of the higher branches of industrial work. 

Mr. Barnard's report is full of interesting information con- 
cerning these schools and the good results they have accom- 
plished in improving the arts and manufactures of their respec- 
tive countries. Nor is the process so slow as might be 
supposed. It needs only the effect on one generation to be 
plainly perceptible. According to Mr. J. Scott Russell of Eng- 
land, fifteen years of instruction in design has made a marked 
change in the excellence of textile fabrics. 

Still nearer to practical life are the Real Schools, or Labor 
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Hatch's affair, lately mentioned in the newspapers, has 
rather curious features. 

ng a Unitarian minister, he was, ul' course, interested in an 
ized effort to bring the young men of Boston " under moral 
cligious influences." 

Iding the form of Christianity called "liberal," he found 
jlf attracted to the Boston Young Men's Christian Assoii- 

by the .declaration, emphasized by capital lettc*rs (page 2 
jir printed manual), — *' This Society is wholly UNSECTA- 
^ in its character." 

i announcement that this Society maintained a *'FREE 
DING ROOM " (page 1 of their printed manual), was an 
onal inducement to join, and help in so good an undertaking- 
Mr. Hatch went to the oflice, expressed his desire to become 
Qber, and a>»ked what were the conditions of membership. 
3 prmted manual was handed to him, and there (top of 
2) he read: 

" HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER. 

NY Young Man may become a member for one year by 
g at the rooms, and paying one dollar." 
Mr. Hatch paid his dollar, and received the following certif- 
of membership : — 

" Boston, January 6th, 1871. 
eceived of Mr. J. L. Hatch one dollar, which constitutes him 
ober of the Boston Young Men's Christian Association for 
ear. 

'*L P. ROWLAND." 

18, by the testimony and autograph of the Society's Corre- 
ing Secretary, Mr. Hatch was now a member. 
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10 The Next Step in Popular Education. 

These are valuable experiments, but schools for training work- 
men have a different range. Manual skill is the express aim of 
the school, and not preparation for the life of a missionary or a 
teacher ; and this strict adaptation to use is necessary to thor- 
ough training in any 'department. A true education does not 
require that a pupil should do all sorts of things, but that, with 
general intelligence and culture, he should select something 'to 
do, and do it thoroughly. He will then appreciate all other 
good work. 

But there is a large class, immense in number in Europe, 
especially in England and France, and of increasing impor- 
tance in our own country, to whom even these schools will 
bring no immediate help. It is that class which must fight with 
both hands to keep the wolf poverty from their doors, and who 
cannot spare the labor of their children, poor as it is, to let 
them attend school even up to the age of thirteen or fourteen 
years, still less for the loriger period requisite for a thorough 
technical education. How can the problem of simultaneous ed- 
ucation and labor be solved for them ? When the English Par- 
liament passed laws providing schools for children, the father 
answered, " I cannot spare the children's work ; the spelling- 
book will not put bread into their mouths." To give six or 
eight hours a day to school seemed impossible. Then the ex- 
periment was tried of shortening the hours of school and so 
dividing the day between work and study. The English Com- 
mission appointed to examine this subject give the most sat- 
isfactory results. Teachers of the schools freely gave their 
evidence that three hours per day is quite as long as young 
children can be profitably employed in school in intellectual 
exercises. After that time their attention flags, and whatever is 
accomplished is gained by waste of the vital and mental ener- 
gies. So half-time schools were established, that is, schools for 
three or four hours' time — so arranged that the children could 
attend them, and yet work in the mills from six to eight hours, 
which is quite as much and more than a child ought to work. 
The result as given by many manufacturers and teachers before 
the Commission is perfectly satisfactory in both directions. The 
teachers all state that the pupils' progress in study is very nearly 
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or quite equal, in some respects superior, to that of those children 
who give their whole time to school. Some say that the real 
development of mind is greater, from the strict habits of atten- 
tion required. 

This is the estimate of the amount of education which may 
be imparted on the half-time school system to the laboring 
man's child, — to ever}' male child in the country by the time it 
is demanded for some productive service, viz., about the tenth 
year : — 

" Reading intelligently, with a thorough understanding of the 
sense of such matter as is given them in the school to read, and 
with a clear expression of the ideas, with a clear handwriting and 
habits of the correct spelling of words ; in arithmetic to frac- 
tions and decimals, with a good understanding of the principles 
of arithmetic and a general aptitude for applying them. 

" To these would be added some education of the hand and 
eye in drawing for handicrafts, and practice in vocal music for 
psalmody or an education of the ear ; also, the bodily training 
or such aptitude for labor and service as are imparted by sys- 
tematized gymnastics, including swimming, the drill, and with 
the drill the mental habits implied by the term " discipline," viz., 
duty, order, prompt obedience to command, self-restraint, punc- 
tuality, patience." 

On the other hand, the manufacturers find their account in 
the increased intelligence and good behavior of the little work 
people, so that it is now very common to give the preference 
to half-timers, or those who go to school, over those children 
who ask to work all day. Sometimes the employers prefer that 
the sessions should be on alternate days, but in general this 
plan is not thought to work so well as that of having short 
sessions every day. This method has been adopted even in 
the agricultural districts, where it is less easy of adoption than 
in manufactories, and with good success. 

The necessity of some such arrangement forced itself on the 
minds of the freedmen's teachers without any knowledge of the 
English experiment. Starting in his new career with only his 
own hands to aid him, and with rude notions of labor, the freed- 
man needed the work of his whole family to gain the bare 
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necessaries of life, and it seemed almost impossible to have any 
regular attendance at school when the children were perpet- 
ually called away to tend baby, or mind corn, or at certain sea- 
sons to work all day in the fields. 

The old New England system of summer and winter sessions 
was impossible while the teachers went from the North and 
were obliged to return every summer. Some of the teachers 
therefore planned a half-time arrangement. The school-bell was 
rung at the usual time, but a certain class were excused until a 
later hour. At twelve it was again rung, when the little ones 
went out to take their turn at work in the fields or the house, 
while fathers and mothers and elder brothers and sisters came 
into the school. So, in the cities, certain pupils took their 
lessons in the afternoon or evening, being required to attend 
then with the same punctuality with which others came to the 
morning session. There was no half-time for the teachers in 
this arrangement. 

One of our large manufacturing companies is already trying 
this experiment with their operatives, and is well satisfied with 
the results thus far. 

Mr. Chadwick states that, by the careful organization of the 
schools, the same results in elementary teaching may be gained 
at the tenth year as had been acquired at the thirteenth ; and 
then he goes on to say, " The gain in time from six or five to three 
hours of daily school attendance, and from six to three years, 
is not the sole or the most important gain achieved in the large 
separate schools by the division of educational labor and the 
application of the half-time principle. A boy who had acquired 
the same amount of knowledge in one-half the time of another 
boy must have obtained a proportionately superior habit of 
mental activity." 

So that manufacturers have learned to prefer " short-timers " 
to " long-timers." 

Another important form of half-time teaching is Jthe Sunday 
or Holiday School as carried on in many places in Germany. In 
this country, where, owing to the separation of Church and 
State, and the mutual jealousy of sects, the (so-called) religious 
instruction is happily reduced to a minimum in the schools, it is, 
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with few exceptions, the exchisive business of the Sunday-school ; 
but on the European continent, where religious instruction has 
it's allotted hours even in the technical and labor schools, on 
Sundays the instruction is of the most thoroughly practical char- 
acter, giving the workman the knowledge of drawing and other 
branches useful in his craft. It is not, perhaps, necessary here 
to give the Sunday to actual manual work, and we fear there is 
no hope of our giving too much time to ideal and spiritual cul- 
ture ; but why should music be the only sacred art ? Why should 
not drawing and painting be introduced into our Sunday-schools 
for poot children who have no other opportunity for learning it ? 
What art so directly leads to a reverent observation of nature ? 
What would give such constant delight to children, and enchain 
their attention more fully ? We lately heard of a preacher in a 
Western town who occupied the schoolhouse and illustrated his 
sermons on the black-board. We do not believe he complained 
much of sleepy audiences. 

Our evening schools do something to supply the wants of the 
class reached by these Sunday and holiday schools, and the 
arrangements made by the city last winter to teach drawing to 
workmen promise great usefulness. Mr. Barnard's report con- 
tains a great deal of valuable information in regard to early 
instruction in drawing, which shows that we can hardly over- 
estimate its importance. It is difficult to find sufficient time 
for it in the daily public session, but it ought to be secured in 
some way to every child. 

There is another period of time which might be made more 
useful to children, and that is the summer vacation. This 
long period of seven, eight, or nine weeks in summer may be 
very necessary to the overworked teacher, and may be made 
both agreeable and profitable to children by judicious parents 
who can give them the advantages of travel or out-door studies 
and industries. But children ought not to need so long a period 
of rest ; and the children of the working classes too often roam 
about the streets, tempted into mischief by idleness, and gaining 
neither health, nor pleasure. Some few seek and find occupa- 
tion, but they usually need to be led to it. 

A few hours per day spent in drawing or music, in sewing 
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with a machine, in carving wood, or other simple employments, 
would give that entire change of employment which is rest to a 
healthy child, and at the same time furnish it with the means of 
future enjoyment and usefulness. 

But this question of labor schools is not without its difficul- 
ties, and it would be rash to suppose that all those reported by 
Mr. Barnard are thoroughly successful in their plans. Indeed, he 
suggests some of the questions which are still open in regard to 
them. We have not proved that those studies which will fit men 
to be savans, philosophers or artists can be successfully alter- 
nated with profitable manual labor. But this is not the impor- 
tant thing in a public school system for the masses. The first 
duty is to secure the best intellectual education to fit the embryo 
citizen for a practical usefulness. We must have scholars with 
special intellectual training. But it is by no means certain that 
even these would not be the 'gainers even in mental power, as 
well as physical health, from a more robust training in early 
youth. The astronomer must learn many things which are use- 
less to the merchant or mechanic, and this higher education 
must be provided for. But every man need not learn the differ- 
ential calculus. The community only needs that every man 
should have a sufficient breadth of intelligence to do his own 
work well, and to appreciate the labors of others, and be willing 
to do his part towards supporting whatever is demanded for the 
good of all. That this degree of intellectual progress can be 
secured as well or better in direct relation to work than when it 
is made the sole object of life is, we think, proved by the experi- 
ence of the English half-time schools. As the youth approaches 
maturity he is rarely satisfied with the pleasure of intellectual ex- 
ertion for its own sake, as he no longer, like the child, runs with- 
out object, or talks without meaning. He asks, Cui bono? — what 
is all this for.? — and is stimulated to farther progress by the 
actual prizes of life far more than by those offered by the teacher. 
The want of this motive is always evident in all classes who 
have not a fair chance in the race of life. It was formerly said 
of the negro, " He will learn as well or better than a white boy 
up to a certain point of attainment, but he does not go beyond 
that, because he begins to see that his best endeavors will not 
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bring him the same result in wealth or social respect which the 
white boy can easily achieve. The same is true of women in 
comparison with men ; as soon as they begin to think about the 
use of their education, they feel that the career is not open to 
them, and their powers begin to flag at the very time when all 
circumstances stimulate the boy to renewed exertion. 

The direct connection of education with labor will also im- 
prove the methods of study. When the time is short and pre- 
cious the pupil will give his mind at once to his study, and ac- 
quire a power of prompt attention and entire application which 
is of great importance. 

Again, while the English teachers claim that the same degree 
of progress can be secured in the half-time schools at an earlier 
age than in ordinary schools, it is also clear that the children of 
the working classes can be thus allowed to remain longer in 
school, and some studies can be postponed to a maturer age, at 
which they are more easily and thoroughly learned. Earnest 
teachers often feel that their pupils will pass out of their hands 
at an early age, and may never again enjoy intellectual ad- 
vantages. They therefore hasten to give them, even before the 
fittest time„ some knowledge of natural philosophy, or physiol- 
ogy, or the history, laws, and institutions of their country, some 
taste for literature or art, hoping that they may thus kindle a de- 
sire for information on these points, and at least give them a few 
just ideas with which to begin life. Could they hope to retain 
their pupils in school even for three hours per day up to eight- 
een years of age, they would give this instruction at such pe- 
riods as it would be best received and appreciated. 

But the great objection which will be urged against the wide 
introduction of technical and labor schools is their cost. It 
certainly costs less money to set children down on benches 
to study in books or cipher on slates than it does to provide 
them with work-shops and tools and materials to work with. 
This question presents a serious difficulty in our own country, 
where every improvement has to commend itself to the majority 
of the male portion of the tax-payers before it can be carried 
out It is a very common idea that labor schools must be made 
self-supporting or they are failures. What would become of 
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our colleges and law and medical schools on the same ground ? 
They should be proved to be economical in the long run, return- 
ing to the community, even in material gain, far more than they 
cost, before we can consider their support as justifiable ; but 
the question of self-support should be always subordinate to 
that of thorough preparation for future work. In European 
countries these schools are mainly supported by the govern- 
ment, or are endowed with funds by private beneficence. In 
this country, with the partial exception of the agricultural 
schools, they have, as far as I can learn, always been estab- 
lished and supported by private individuals or societies, with 
very little help from the legislature. 

This question of expense is always a serious one. It is cer- 
tainly an evil to take another cent out of the citizen's pocket 
unless you are sure that you return him ample benefit for it. 
So large a portion of the community have little more than the 
necessaries of life that a diminution of income brings a great 
decrease of comfort. But if it can be shown that the schools 
will increase the value of labor, will diminish the waste of ma- 
terial, and make every day's work of greater value than before, 
it is evident that, instead of a useless expense, this is a judicious 
and profitable investment of capital, sure to bring in abundant 
return, 

Mr. James Nasuryth, the eminent mechanical engineer, and 
inventor of the steam-hammer, states, " Speaking from my own 
experience of working men, I am satisfied that, could we only 
pay more attention to educating the eye and bringing forth the 
often latent faculty of comparison, a most important benefit 
would result, not only to the workman, but to the perfection of 
the manufactures of the country. 

" Nine-tenths of all the bad work and botches that occur in 
our own business of engineers and machine-makers results from 
the want of that mere power of comparison and ' correct eye ' 
which is so rare amongst such class of workmen ; not that the 
faculty is absent, — it is only dormant, having never been culti- 
vated or educated as it ought to be." 

This great question has also another relation of special inter- 
est to us just now. Does the same process of reasoning apply 
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to girls as to boys ? Can we afford to lose half the labor of the 
community except in a few very restricted directions ? Shall 
that labor be desultory and unskillful, or trained arid efficient ? 
Many minds are now exercised upon these problems, and more 
than one effort is making in the direction of Schools of Design, 
Horticultural Schools, and other work schools for women. That 
there are some peculiar difficulties in organizing the industrial 
education of women it would be vain to deny, but they can be 
met and overcome ifr the earnest attention of the friends of 
women's education is turned to the problem. 

By the liberality of our late fellow-citizen, Mr. John Simmons, 
a grand opportunity is given for trying this experiment. He 
has bequeathed a large amount of property, which will be avail- 
able in a few years, for the purpose of founding an institution in 
which to educate women for profitable industry. Unfettered by 
any theological or party restrictions, Mr. Simmons has left his 
bequest very free, trusting to the good sense of his executors to 
make the best use of the money in order to accomplish the 
desired object. The interval which must yet elapse before this 
fund can be used will give opportunity for thorough study and 
discussion upon this subject, so that it is to be hoped that this 
grand opportunity will be thoroughly and nobly used. 

One other thought must conclude this imperfect essay. It 
has been the cry of critics of the public-school system, that, 
basing all instruction on the intellect, it does not improve the 
moral or religious nature. The European commissions invaria- 
bly investigate with especial care the religious instruction in the 
schools. In France the schools for the people are mostly under 
the care of the clergy, and on the Continent they generally rec- 
ognize the distinctive rights of the Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish churches to teach religion their own way. But in what 
does this teaching of religion consist } Mainly in lessons from 
the catechism, or explanations of the doctrines of the church, 
in Jewish history, and in the geography of Palestine. Now 
where is the charm in this instruction to make children better } 
Does the history of Solomon and David impress the moral 
nature more than that of Charles I. and Cromwell } Does the 
topography of Palestine inspire honesty and tenderness and sin- 
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cerity more than that of Belgium or Spain ? It is certainly a 
remnant of fetichism to believe so. These things are interest- 
ing and valuable, but they have no more effect in moral training 
than any other studies. 

But the early training of the labor schools, confined not to a 
few hours only, but extending through all the working hours, 
must establish habits of order and thrift and industry which do 
much towards purifying and elevating the moral nature. It. is, 
in fact, an imitation of the divine moral training of the human 
race of which work is the first and greatest instrument. Nor is 
there wanting direct testimony to the value of such industrial 
training on the morals of a community. Even the physical 
training of these schools has a great value. One-half of the sin 
which is credited to the soul is due to the rebellion of the body 
against unnatural treatment. The greatest of moral and reli- 
gious lessons is to teach a child to do something for the good of 
others, and to do it well ; and this is the object of industrial 
training. So, while we have been searching afar off for the 
solution of this problem of religious and moral education, it has 
come to us, like so many other blessings, without observation, 
and we find as ever in God's world that good does not come 
single and alone, but in fruitful pairs which bring forth abun- 
dantly of yet greater good. 

Notes. — One common cause of the running away of apprentices is said 
to be the complaint that the labor is painfully severe to them, and this com- 
plaint is not wholly unreasonable. " At the commencement of some handi- 
crafts the labor is peculiarly painful to boys who have had no physical train- 
ing. The longer time boys are kept at the common school, engaged in long 
hours of exclusively sedantry occupation, the greater is their inaptitude and 
the pain at the commencement of sustained labor, — the longer the com- 
mencement of regular bodily exercise and moderate labor is delayed, the 
more severe and repulsive such labor is." 

And Mr. Sufnell, in giving his testimony in regard to half-time schools, 
does not hesitate to say, " Yes, if I am given charge of such children, — i.e., 
pauper and vagrant classes, — I can with positive moral certainty ensure of 
the class, that, as a class, they shall never be vagrants or paupers again. 
This I can undertake positively." 

Mr. Chadwick, in his letter to the English Educational Commission, thus 
states the moral results of the half-time system : " Whereas formerly, under 
parochial management and tuition by single untrained masters, and unsys* 
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tematized book instruction, solely given for long hours, scarcely more than 
one-third of the pupils were found in honest and productive occupations, the 
rest remaining dependent paupers, or being at large and living on the pub- 
lic as mendicants and depredators, — now, in the efficient larger separate or 
district schools, and half-school time, with physical training, the failures and 
the returns of poor orphans from places of work, on account of simple mis- 
conduct, are proved, upon close inquiry, not to exceed two per cent." 

A considerable share of the moral success of the district half-time and 
other half-time industrial schools for the lowest class is due to aptitudes for 
labor, imparted by the drill and the habits of obedience, attention, order, 
and efficiency imparted by that training. 

Since this essay was written, an interesting account of the half-time 
schools in England, and of their introduction at Indian Orchard, has been 
published in the Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
for 1871. 

Ednah D. Cheney. 



A FOOLISH WISH. 

WHY need I seek some burden small to bear 
Before I go ? 
Will not a host of nobler souls be here, 

God's will to do ? 
Of stronger hands, unfailing, unafraid t 

silly soul I what matters my small aid 

Before I go ? 

1 tried to find, that I might ^how to them. 

Before I go, 
The path of purer lives : the light was dim, — 

I do not know 
If I had found some footprints of the way ; 
They will not heed ; they care not what I say, 

Before I go. 
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I sought to lift the little ones ; I said, 

" Before I go, 
If I might help, in the good gardener's stead, 

One blossom grow I " 
But I was weak ; ofttimes I stumbled, fell ; 
They seek a stouter guide. Sweet souls, farewell. 

Before I go. 

I would have sung the rest some song of cheer, 

Before I go ; 
But still the chords rang false : some jar of fear, 

Some jangling woe. 
The saddest is, I cannot weave one chord 
To float into their hearts my last warm word. 

Before I go. 

I would be satisfied if I might tell. 

Before I go, 
That one warm word, — how I have loved them well ; 
/ Ah, loved them so ! 

And would have done for them some little good ; 
Have sought it long ; still seek, — if but I could ! 

Before I go. 

Tis a child's longing, on the beach at play : 

" Before I go," 
He begs the beckoning mother, " let me stay 

One shell to throw I " 
'Tis coming night ; the great sea climbs the shore, — 
"Ah, let me toss one little pebble more. 

Before I go ! " 
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THE LIFE WHICH NOW IS. 

THE time is one of earnest questionings. All the great 
•' open questions " are being asked with new enthusiasm ; 
many, thought to be closed, are being reopened, and new ques- 
tions profoundly interesting and important are being forced 
upon the attention of all thoughtful persons. Science and criti- 
cism are pushing forward their armies of observation in all 
directions, and are achieving results so brilliant, that even the 
bold are growing more confident, and nothing seems too rash for 
expectation. Researches in language, in chemistry, in geology, 
in astronomy, in botany and physiology, into the correlation and 
conservation of all the great physical forces, are being every- 
where attended with the most gratifying results. Nothing is 
more characteristic of the time than the joyous satisfaction with 
which the men of science are ever returning from their quests, 
and going forth to fresh woods and pastures new. If these 
were the people, if these were everybody, the. key-note of the 
time would ring with joy ; the age would be one of the happiest 
the world has ever known. 

But it is not, and because, for one matter, the men of science 
are not everybody, and everybody cannot share in their enthusi- 
asm and elation. In truth their enthusiasm and elation, their 
calm or passionate joy, awakens but few echoes, and those faint 
and feeble, in the average heart of the community, which is not 
calm and confident, but agitated and distraught. Results which 
science considers gratifying are not so to the people at large, 
but rather humiliating and distressing. , These look with suspi- 
cion and hatred on this terrible solvent, which is rapidly disinte- 
grating and destroying the popular faiths, and reputations, and 
traditions. And not infrequently we find a man of science* 
who is at the same time a man of traditions, and who lives a 
strangely contradictory life, fondly endeavoring to build up with 
one hand what he is pulling down with the other, unraveling 
like Penelope by night the work that he has done by day, and 
so warding off a little longer the importunate ideas that like her 
importunate suitors seek him for their own. 
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So long as the question is one of Christianity, its origin 10 
time, and its relation, natural or otherwise, to the human mind 
and to other forms of religion, a few may fence themselves 
against unpalatable conclusions with the assertion that the ob- 
jections to the supernatural claims set up for Christianity are 
the same now as in the third and fourth centuries, when they 
were refuted as they will be again. But this is mere assertion, 
which no amount of repetition can make true, and he who offers 
it as argument does but betray the depth of his own ignorance 
or duplicity. The whole tone and spirit and method of the 
present investigation is different from that of the early centu- 
ries. For one fact then possessed by the disputants bearing 
upon the question, a hundred are now at their command. And 
even if the objections to the claims set up for a supernatural 
religion were exactly the same now as those of its early oppo- 
nents, it would not follow that because they were powerless 
then, they would be equally so now. With the advance of 
knowledge many weak things have become strong. The suc- 
cess of an argument depends not only on its intrinsic quality, but 
also on the intelligence of the audience to which it is addressed. 
But not the least important difference between the earlier and 
later opponents of Christianity is this, that whereas the earlier 
opponents really imagined themselves to be such, and made no 
distinction between the essence and the accidents of the reli- 
gion, its modern opponents, so called, do not for the most part 
allow that they are its opponents at all. Rather do they count 
themselves its truest friends, seeing that they do but wish to 
separate its transient accidents from its imperishable essence. 
As well might the gardener be called the enemy of his fruit- 
trees, because he seeks to rid them of the parasites that are 
sucking the life out of them. Enemies of Christianity ! The 
opponents of the supernatural claims which mistaken zeal has 
set up for it are not the enemies of Christianity, but the ene- 
mies of its enemies, and its own truest friends. They have such 
confidence in the vitality of Christianity that they dare believe 
it will not only survive. But flourish more abundantly, when the 
cancer, which so long has tortured it, has been skilfully re- 
moved. 
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But the spirit of investigation is by no means limited to ques- 
tions of this class. It pusues its way into domains common to 
all religionists, domains equally dear to supernatural and anti- 
supernatural Christians, or if not equally, then dearer to the 
anti-supernaturalist, since he cannot, in the event of losing 
natural proofs and certainties, fall back upon a supernatural tra- 
dition and authority. It is doubtless true that many anti-super- 
naturalists take a more anxious interest in the various questions 
now before the thinking world than their supernatural friends. 
These last flatter themselves that whatever happens, they are 
safe ; not considering that the same sea which breaks in one 
place as natural science breaks in another place as the science 
of criticism ; that the spirit which tries all things, even the deep 
things of God, has already tried their theories of supernatural 
revelation in the scales of its impartial justice, and found them 
sadly wanting. 

Man is more deeply interested in his own origin and destina- 
tion than in anything else, even the existence and character of 
God, except as this is bound up with the other ; and it is in 
those investigations and theories which involve his origin and 
destination that we are now most deeply engaged, and are 
waiting for results with breathless interest. " Whence } " and 
" whither ? " — these questions are now being asked by scien- 
tists and metaphysicians in the most fearless spirit, and in view 
of a much grander array of facts than has ever before assisted 
the investigation. There are men whose enthusiasm is so 
singly for the truth, that they pursue these studies, or contem- 
plate their progress, without a particle of bias. They fear noth- 
ing so much as to believe a lie. Whatever the result of these 
investigations, they are certain that if true we can somehow 
conform ourselves to them, somehow make life with their help 
more noble and beautiful than it is now. These are men almost 
incapable of prepossession. But there are other men of differ- 
ent mould, good men and true, as good and true as these, but so 
convinced already of the truth and the importance of certain 
things against which these new theories and investigations seem 
to militate, that hardly anything in the way of argument could 
convince them of their truth and worth. In the view of these 
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men the dignity of human nature is at stake, and they are so 
sure of this, and so sure that it cannot agree with certain theo- 
ries, that they insist that either one or the other must be given 
up. Either human nature is without dignity, or Darwin must 
be mistaken in his theory of man's origin and descent ; and the 
materialists must be equally at fault in their demonstrations of 
the soul's death, if there be a soul, with the body. If Dar- 
win is right, and the materialists are right (say these people), 
Duty, Religion, vanish from the world ; they are ground to pow- 
der between the upper and the nether mill-stones of the an- 
swers to these questions — whence and whither. 

Before weighing this conclusion it should be observed that these 
mill-stones are not by any means of the same size and weight ; 
that Darwin's theory of the ascent of man from the lower animals 
is by no means on a par with those materialistic theories by which 
Vogt and Biichner and others attempt to show that immortality 
is a vain and stupid superstition. The two theories differ im- 
mensely in the amount of credente they have obtained from 
scientific men, and the difference is wholly in favor of Darwin. 
It is not to be denied that while his theory of man's origin and 
descent is still subject to correction, as he himself is always 
ready to allow, it approves itself substantially to the ablest scien- 
tific minds. Sir Charles Lyell, who approached the theory certain 
of its fallaciousness, returned from his investigations convinced 
of its impregnable validity. Miiller, a German naturalist, who 
set out to demolish it, soon laid his broken weapons at its feet. 
Wallace, a most conscientious observer, arrives by indepen- 
dent methods at the same result. So it has fared in a great 
many cases. Every day the number of its adherents is in- 
creased. We may wish it were not so, but we cannot read the 
arguments and resist their force, and refuse their palpable con- 
clusions. If the dignity of human nature connot stand in the 
light of this conclusion, then it would seem that it must fall. If 
because we have sprung from the brutes we must live upon their 
level, then it would seem that there is no escape from such in- 
famy and degradation. 

But, as I have said, the arguments of -materialism do not 
affect the question of man's destination so seriously as the ar- 
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guments of the naturalists affect his origin. Were they estab- 
lished they would affect it much more seriously. For nothing that 
the naturalists deduce us from is so insignificant as that noth- 
ingness into which the materialists plunge us at the last, if they 
do not misreckon. But their views lack much more of confir- 
mation than the views of the naturalists. They cannot show 
anything like the same array of learned men in their favor, and 
what is more important, they deal with classes of facts so much 
remoter, so much .more difficult to observe, that certainty is 
much harder to come at, and dogmatism is much more unpar- 
donable. 

That man is not only the ideal, but the actual and genetic 
crown of animal life, is a conclusion hard to escape ; and what- 
ever is implied in such a conclusion, we may well prepare our- 
selves to accept as gracefully as possible. But, that the whole 
man is contained in the sum of his material energies, and con- 
sequently ceases to exist with the cessation of these energies, — 
I cannot see how any one can consider this as proved, who has 
not an enormous prepossession in favor of such a conclusion, or 
who does not fear it so much that the weakest arguments have 
for him the terror of the strongest. The strength of material- 
ism is mainly relative to the weakness of that old philosophy 
which arbitrarily sets up the dualism of mind and body — mak- 
ing the last a mere receptacle, the first a mere deposit. Because 
no such dualism can longer be maintained, materialism jumps at 
once to the conclusion that the body and the mind are one, 
and that one is the body. " No thought without phosphorus." 
" Thought is a secretion of the brain." " The brain secretes 
thought, as the liver secretes bile." These are the watch-words. 
But when we come to examine these striking aphorisms, we find 
them to be distorted shadows of the truth ; not the truth itself. 
The truth is, that every thought has its corresponding motion of 
the brain. But correspondence is not identity. Granted, that 
for every thought in Hamlet there was some corresponding 
wriggle in the gray matter of Shakespeare's brain, and still a 
complete account of all the wriggling would be something les^ 
than the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. The 
mystery of thought refuses to be stated in material terms. As 
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the course of a ship on the high seas is not determined by wind 
and wave alone, as the man at the wheel is a most important 
factor, so is not the course of thought wholly a matter of cere- 
bral winds and waves. Here, too, there is a man at the wheel ; 
a power behind the throne ; a conscious soul that chooses, 
orders, rules ; which is no mere effect, but a living cause. We 
are less certain of everything else than of this. However we 
came to be so, we are to-day in the image of God ; having, as 
Jesus said, "life in ourselves ;" centres of force as God is — not 
stages merely over which troop sensations great and small. No 
chemist's crucible has yet resolved this conscious self into its 
component parts. Though thought should be set down as a 
secretion, behind the thought the conscious will would still sit 
firm, immovable. Though everything that we are conscious of 
should be resolved into material forms and forces, that by which 
we are conscious cannot be resolved. " There is surely a piece 
of divinity in us," said quaint Sir Thomas Browne, " something 
that was before the elements, and owes no homage under the 
sun. Men that look upon my outside, considering my condition, 
do err in my altitude ; for I am above Atlas's shoulders." 

But let us imagine for the moment that materialism has estab- 
lished its conclusions, and that these conclusions carry with 
them the denial of all immortality, save that of fame or in- 
fluence, or -affection. It is not proved ; it is far from being so. 
The very opposite conclusion, that matter is a figment of the 
mind, lacks less of proof than this. But were it so — were this 
upper mill-stone of materialism and annihilation as completely 
fashioned and as deftly swung as the nether mill-stone of the 
naturalists — would the dignity and worth and glory of hu- 
man nature be ground to powder between them ? This is the 
question of the hour — the question wtiat — far more impor- 
tant than the questions whence and whither. The problem of 
our origin and destination sinks into insignificance in com- 
parison with the problem of our present life and opportunity. 
Those problems should be interesting mainly as they bear upon 
this. And how do they bear upon it 1 Do they, as some think 
and many fear, declaring our animal origin, remand us to a 
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merdy animal life ? Do they, if we must end in nothingness, 
consign us here and now to — 

" A life of nothings, nothing worth, 
From the first nothing ere our birth 
To the last nothing under earth " ? 

"Beloved," says one of the New Testament writers to his 
friends, " Beloved, now are we the sons of. God ; " artd, in the 
truth of this assertion, I find a fortress that is impregnable 
against the worst that Darwinism can do against it on the one 
hand — materialism on the other. I say " the worst," not mean- 
ing to impeach, in any way, the efforts of those men who, in 
these different fields, are seeking for the truth. In so far as 
they find it, it must be always for the best. There can be noth- 
ing better than the truth. I say " the worst " in deference to 
those who look on these researches with distrust and fear. Be- 
loved, now are we the sons of God. No theory of our origin 
or destination can alter the essential facts of our condition here 
and now. No Darwinism behind us and no annihilation ahead 
can tear the glory of our present manhood from our foreheads 
and drag it in the mire. By the grace of God we are what we 
are ; and, however we came to be so, by dint of whatsoever 
climbing long and difficult, and to whatever precipice and abyss 
we hasten on — here there is ample space and glorious opportu- 
nity ; here there are chances innumerable for growth, and duty, 
and joy. 

When the foreign nobleman, Gurowski, who was so much in- 
terested in our late contest, was living at Cambridge, being in 
straitened circumstances, he joined a band of Irish laborers 
who were engaged on some railroad or excavation. His friends 
remonstrated and told him he would be degraded by such a pro- 
ceeding. He drew himself up to his full height, and even 
seemed to add a cubit to his stature, and replied, " Gurowski 
cannot be degraded." And human nature cannot be degraded, 
save as the individual allows it to be degraded in his own per- 
son by lack of earnestness and consecration. If God could 
plunge us, in the hour of death, into a great gulf of annihila- 
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tion, it would be no more degrading than the death of a good 
man at the hands of a more powerful enemy. They asked an 
old Scotch woman, what if, after all her prayers and faithfulness, 
God should plunge her into hell : " An he should," she replied, 
" He'll lose mair I do," and so touched the heart of the great mys- 
tery, and, in her simple way, declared that God needs us as much 
as we need his immortality. Annihilation could not degrade 
us ; and,*as for our development by slowest stages up from the 
lowest forms, it seems to me that this account of our origin en- 
hances, not destroys, the dignity of human nature. The cathe- 
drals that have been, centuries building appeal to our imagina- 
tion and our reverence as does no contractor's job completed 
in a few months at the longest. And when I think of the ages 
upon ages, the thousands and millions of years that God has 
been at work on our humanity — when I think of the patience 
and the skill of which it is the slowly ripening fruit, I am more 
convinced than ever of the dignity of our position and the su- 
perlative greatness of our trusts. Not only this, I am convinced 
anew of immortality. " I work a long time," said the Greek 
artist, " but I work for a long time." So God, working a long 
time at human nature, works, I am persuaded, yi?r a long time — 
a time of which the strange experience which we call death is 
not the limit. 

Prof. Agassiz, once lecturing in our Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, for lack of better, threw at Darwin s head the ad-captan- 
dum argument, " We are not the children of monkeys, we are 
the children of God." Such a cheap appeal to popular prejudice 
was unworthy of the occasion and the man. For whether we are 
or are not the children of monkeys, we are the children of God ; 
and he exhibits not faith, but the most deadly skepticism, who 
risks this truth on any sharp antithesis, who stakes it on the re- 
sult of any scientific investigation. Whatever we have been, 
whithersoever we tend, " Beloved, now are we the sons of God." 

On this rock will we build our church. We are more cer- 
tain of what we are than we ever can be of our origin or desti- 
nation. To argue from the unknown to the known is a most 
illegitimate proceeding. Meantime we have these bodies, so cu- 
riously and wonderfully made ; so well adapted to the surround- 
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ing universe ; endowed with senses for the most various appre- 
hension of it ; eyes to see beauty, open or lurking everywhere ; 
ears to take in the harmonies of nature, of music, of affection ; 
and touch, and taste, and smell, and for all these abundant pro- 
vision. " Give us health and a day and we can make the pomp 
of emperors ridiculous." The whole tribe of naturalists and ma- 
terialists, even if they wanted to, as they do not, could not rob 
the earth, or sea, or sky, of any beauty ; could not make the eve- 
ning star as it hangs in the west any less wonderful in its liquid 
purity ; they could not make a single rose or violet any less sweet 
or fair. Shall I allow myself to be cheated by any theory, no 
matter how well proven, out of this present joy that so environs 
me on every side } Indeed I will not. Nor any more will I 
forego, for any theory, the joys of thought, of affection, of con- 
science, of faith. These are the things that constitute us what 
we are. And being so endowed, having " these thoughts that 
wander through eternity," these affections that lay hold upon so 
many objects and cling to them so closely, this conscience 
which enforces duties the most difficult, and denies us the most 
tempting pleasures, this faith that lays hold of God and Immor- 
tality with divine energy ; having these things, our life here on 
this planet is something better than poet has ever yet dreamed, 
or preacher has ever yet told. 

Now are we the sons of God ; and when I think of what it 
means to say this, how marvelously a man is doweftd and fash- 
ioned, what joys, what opportunities are here ; when I think of 
the heroism and consecration that are possible, of the affections 
that environ, the reverences that embosom us ; when I think of 
business and home, of art and literature, of science with its 
Argus eyes, and skill with its Briareus arms ; when I think of 
all these things and of what a man can do with them and among 
them who stands up to his work courageously, doing his every 
task as faithfully, bearing his every burden as silently as in him 
lies, I am almost tempted to believe that we do get our " be-all 
and our end-all here," that to ask or hope for more is sheer in- 
gratitude. But when I think more deeply, when I perceive that 
just in proportion as we make the most of every earthly oppor- 
tunity we desire to lengthen out our lives into the future, that 
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the highest exercise of the afiections begets a longing for their 
eternal growth, that the highest culture of the intellect only 
creates desires that this world cannot gratify, and that virtue, at 
its best, demands a wider range for its beneficence, then the life, 
which now is, becomes to me a shadow and a prophecy of the 
life which is to come. But it is not the glory of the coming life 
that assiyes me of the glory of this, but just the opposite ; and 
if I felt sure that no such life awaited me, not one thought 
would seem to me less inspiring, not one affection less beau- 
tiful, not one aspiration less divine, not one duty less command- 
ing than now. I should still thank God for what is given, nor 
doubt that he withholds in mercy what I long for more. And 
still, if I was wise, I should march on at the trumpet-call of duty 
as courageously as ever, no matter where it led, resolved that if 
my life is something less in quantity than I had hoped, to make 
its quality, on that account, the more truly excellent. 

I am not then disposed to worry much over the scientific the- 
ories and the metaphysical speculations that are now so promi- 
nently before the world. I might be more disturbed, if the 
materialists seemed to me to make out as good a case as the 
naturalists. But even then, I trust I should not be tempted to 
think that without immortality life is not worth living or not 
worth living well. I trust that even then " this round of green, 
this orb of flame," would possess for me immense attractions, 
that I should^iightily rejoice in its opportunities to learn and 
love and do. And certainly, no fear of what may be involved in 
such conclusions ought to keep us from the faithfullest investi- 
gation, and from bidding God-speed to those who, without any 
prepossessions, are simply trying to find out what is and what is 
not the truth about our origin and our destination. Let us hug 
no pillow of illusion. " I want to meet my God awake," said 
the queen, Maria Theresa. All royal souls must say the same, 
and prefer the most unpalatable truth to the most flattering lie. 
Of all skepticism that is the most hateful which doubts that it is 
always best to know the truth, or that, if we know it, we can put 
our lives into its range and let it send through them beneficent 
and purifying streams. 

I notice that men generally misplace their fears and painful 
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apprehensions. Better descend from the brute world than to it. 
Better come to nothingness at last than, while we might be 
something, be nothing here and now, by sheer stupidity and 
failure to improve the opportunities that wait on our obedience. 
And this is what a great many persons fail to see. They resent 
with indignation any attempt to trace their lineage up from ani- 
mal forms. They say hard things about men like Darwin, who, 
incapable of prepossession, and with a passion for the truth, are 
forced to come to such conclusions by the facts they observe. 
And these same men, so sensitive to degradation, degrade them- 
selves by evil courses ; so averse to kinship with the brutes, are 
content to live their daily lives upon a brutish level. Refusing 
to see the " the mark of the beast " in their physical structures, 
they display it freely in the savageness of their unbridled pas- 
sions. Let us remember that if it is an offense unto us that, 
some millions of years ago, our ancestors were less than human, 
if such a conclusion seems less flattering than that six thousand 
years ago God made the first man out of the dust of the earth, 
as mechanically as a potter makes a vessel, — let us remember 
that if this is our feeling, and we wish to prove how unlike we 
are to our brute relations, the way is not far off. It is to win 
for ourselves a power of intellect, of affection, of virtue, that 
shall establish our superiority on immovable foundations. So 
doing, we shall be less animal than if, fresh from the moulding 
hand of God, we plunged into a slough of passionate excess. 
" First, that which is animal," said Paul, " and then that which 
is spiritual." But there are men who reverse this order, and 
who, being spiritually bom and reared, afterward consent to 
grovel and to live a merely animal life. This is the real degra- 
dation. This is the thing that we should fear and shun. 

There are those who would like nothing better than some 
well-established theory of man's origin and destination which 
would excuse them in ignoring the commandments of the moral 
law, and in living a poor, careless, sensual sort of life. But no 
such theory is possible. Conscience does not wait upon our 
theories and speculations, but in spite of these utters its stern 
" Thou shalt," or " Thou shalt not," and there is nothing for us 
but to obey. Happy is that man who would not if he could 
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escape this voice ; to whom it is the voice of God which says 
as often as it speaks to him, " This is my beloved son." Happy 
that man to whom the highest meaning of eternal life is, as it 
was to Jesus, not a life of infinite duration, but a life conformed 
to th^ eternal laws. As Luther said at Worms, when they 
would have had him recant, this man with his feet planted upon 
everlasting principles will I say, " Here I stand, so help me God, 
I can no otherwise." No theory of his origin shall shake his 
faith in the dignity and glory of the life that he is living here ; 
no theory of his destination shall make it appear one whit less 
natural or binding for him to think as deeply and to live as 
nobly he can. Now is his accepted time ; now is his day of sal- 
vation. He will live this life grandly and purely. He will meet 
death without hate or fear. 

Then should it chance, as he would fain believe, 
Life's glory waits him in some other sphere, 

Its first great joy shall be he did not miss 
God's meaning in the glory that is here. 

John W. Chadwick. 



THE DOWNFALL OF ANCIENT PAGANISM. 

CHRISTIANITY became, so to speak, the official and pre- 
dominant religion of Europe towards the close of the 
fourth century of our era, in the reign of the Emperor Theodo- 
sius. Gibbon says that he attacked superstition in her most vital 
part by prohibiting the use of sacrifices, which he declared to 
be criminal as well as infamous. Theodosius appointed a special 
commission to shut the pagan temples, to seize and destroy the 
instruments of idolatry, to abolish the privileges of the priests, 
and to confiscate the consecrated property. At that time all 
the principal cities of the Roman Empire contained pagan tem- 
ples, which surpassed in splendor even the great Roman-Catho- 
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lie cathedrals of modem Europe. Lovers of art tried to saN-c 
those glorious monuments of Grecian genius from de\*astation. 
But the spiritual rulers of the church turned a deaf ear to the 
suggestions of taste. They felt that as long as the great old 
pagan temples were suffered to stand they would exercise by 
their magnificence a powerful influence over the populace, serv- 
ing to keep alive the old pagan spirit. And it is impossible to 
exaggerate the influence of splendid edifices consecrated to reli- 
gion. They keep all who dwell in their shadow in awe. They 
are break-waters against the surges of revolution. They are 
bulwarks of conservatism. Roman Catholicism owes an im- 
mense debt to the builders of the chief cathedrals of Europe, 
It is the good fortune of the United States that they have no 
such structures. Here, as Emerson says, no church or state is 
interpolated on the divine sky and immortal year. Nature is 
uppermost The living present is not dominated by a supersti- 
tious and storied past- Art has interposed no splendid veils of 
architecture between man and God. The Christian bishops and 
priests made regular raids against all the chief temples through- 
out their dioceses. Some of these temples were solid and 
strong almost as the everlasting hills, and resisted their destroy- 
ers with a terrible vis inertia. In the rural districts the popu- 
lace frequently attacked the pious raiders who were demolishing 
their immemorial places of worship. In one instance a bishop 
was slain, riddled by the darts of exasperated rustics. There 
were not wanting sturdy and learned defenders of polytheism in 
this its death struggle. Libanius was one of them. 

Among the holy raiders the monks of the desert, the follow- 
ers of St. Anthony, were conspicuous by their furious zeal. 
Gibbon says they had a sharp eye to "holy plunder," and 
inflamed their zeal with wine. Libanius says they ate more 
than elephants, — a reflection upon the temperance of ele- 
phants, according to Gibbon. Only a few temples were spared. 
*' The Temple of the Celestial Venus, at Carthage, whose pre- 
cincts formed a circumference of two miles, was converted into 
a Christian church. It had been shut some time, and the access 
to it was overgrown with brambles. A similar consecration has 
preserved inviolate ^he majestic dome of the Pantheon," which 
3 
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Byron calls " the temple of all the gods from Jove to Jesus." 
" But/' continues Gibbon, " in almost every province of the Ro- 
man world an army of fanatics, without authority and without 
discipline, invaded the peaceful inhabitants ; and the ruins of 
the fairest structures of antiquity still display the ravages of 
those barbarians, who alone had time and inclination to execute 
such laborious destruction." 

At this late day, after Christianity has been the ofBcialand 
state religion of Europe for almost fifteen hundred years, a cri- 
sis in its history seems approaching similar to that which befell 
polytheism in the reign of Theodosius ; and the great Christian 
temples" of modern Europe may yet share the fate of their 
more splendid predecessors, the polytheistic shfines. The great 
churches of Paris have just escaped destruction at the hands of 
the Communists. Dogmatic, ritual, ceremonial Christianity, or 
State Christianity, is only one remove from ancient paganism. 
Indeed, it retains much of the old Roman State religion; Ro- 
man paganism had its pontiffs and vestal virgins, which have 
been adopted by Roman Christianity. The pontificates and 
augurates were objects of ambition to the most illustrious 
Romans, such as Cicero and Pliny. Speaking of the college 
of pontiffs. Gibbon says " their robes of purple, chariots of state, 
and sumptuous entertainments attracted the admiration of the 
people ; and they received, from the consecrated lands and the 
public revenue, an ample stipend, which liberally supported the 
splendor of the priesthood and all the expenses of the religious 
worship of the state." These ancient pagan pontiffs "still 
live " in the persons of the Roman cardinals. We say a crisis • 
has evidently come in the history of modern ecclesiasticism 
similar to that which befell official paganism in the days of 
Theodosius. The English Church will soon be disestablished, 
and cease to be a piece of state machinery. The Roman 
Church is already divorced from temporal authority, and it will 
be all the better for it. The American Catholic Church is ^ 
voluntary establishment, like every other religious denomination 
in this country, and it is flourishing and prosperous. If we 
might venture a criticism, we should say that our Catholic 



friends had better adopt the C'jf-f=i?hi:-r.ed. Ntw-Er.g:Iarjd sim- 
plicity in the matter of rhuni sir::h;:e::.;rt. Tr.ey car.r.ot hope 
to rival the mighty v>i fares ari r.i'rMrs cf Eurcoc, ard, 
therefore, they had better ereit s^iziT.'tr a:.:! 'e>5 expensive edi- 
fices for worship. For mar. in tLis ci-ntr}' is greater than 
church and state. Cht:rcb ar.d state are mere ccr.veniences for 
his use and benefit. N:th:r.r r::re. Tberefire the private 
ahode should be elegant as \re" as tbe church. It is. perhaps, 
the most important edif.ce of the two. Pine-board ineeting- 
faouses and town-hoi:se5 d: -ust as we'i an:I better than costlv 
churches and municipal halis. The past history of New Eng- 
land proves it. 

It required a good dea' of j>j:k in r:any cases to demolish 
particular temples and the statjes of particu'ar deities. Gib- 
bon's account of the destr"j:t:on of the Temple of Serapis, at 
Alexandria, Egv'pt, is in his finest style : "Alexandria gloried in 
the name of the city of Serapis. His tenip'e, ^hich rivaled the 
pride and magnificence of the Capit o], was erected on the spa- 
cious summit of an artificial mount, raised one hundred steps 
above the level of the adjacent parts of the city ; and the inte- 
rior cavity was strongly supported by arches, and distributed 
into vaults and subterraneous apartments. The consecrated 
buildings were surrounded by a quadrangular portico; the 
stately halls and exquisite statues displayed the triumph of 
the arts ; and the treasures of ancient learning were prcserN-ed 
in the famous Alexandrian Library. After the edicts of Theo- 
dosius had severely prohibited the sacrifices of the pagans, they 
were still tolerated in the city and temple of Serapis ; and this 
singular indulgence was imprudently ascribed to the supersti- 
tious terrors of the Christians themselves, as if they had feared 
to abolish those ancient rites which could alone secure the inun- 
dations of the Nile, the har\'ests, and the subsistence of Con- 
stantinople.** After a terrible struggle between the votaries of 
Serapis and the monks, the temple was finally pillaged and 
destroyed. "The colossal statue of Serapis," says Gibbon, 
** was involved in the ruin of his temple and religion. A great 
number of plates of different metals, artificially joined together, 
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composed the majestic figure of the deity, who touched on 
either side the walls of the sanctuary. The aspect of Serapis, 
his sitting posture, and the sceptre which he bore in his left 
hand, were extremely similar to the ordinary representations of 
Jupiter. He was distinguished from Jupiter by the basket, or 
bushel, which was placed on his head, and by the emblematic 
monster which he held in his right hand, the head and body of 
a serpent branching into three tails, which were again termi- 
nated by the triple heads of a dog, a lion, and a wolf. It was 
confidently affirmed that if any impious hand should dare to 
violate the majesty of the god, the heavens and the earth would 
instantly return to their original chaos. An intrepid soldier, 
animated with zeal and armed with a heavy battle-axe, ascended 
the ladder ; and even the Christian multitude expected with 
some anxiety the event of the combat. He aimed a vigorous 
stroke against the cheek of Serapis : the cheek fell to the 
ground ; the thunder was still silent, and both the heavens and 
the earth continued to preserve their accustomed order and 
tranquillity. The victorious soldier repeated his blows ; the 
huge idol was overthrown, and broken in pieces ; and the limbs 
of Serapis were ignominiously dragged through the streets of 
Alexandria." AVe once heard the late Winter Davis, of Mary- 
land, quote this passage in a most effective speech in Congress 
against slavery. Thus do mankind find their idols from age to 
age mere stocks and stones, hedged in by a superstitious awe, 
which is being nowadays rapidly and utterly dispelled by the 

vertical sunlight of Reason and Knowledge. 

B. W. Ball. 
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OF THEISM. 

IN seeking for a first cause the atheist rejects the idea of God, 
and so denies, as I understand him, a guiding intelligence 
working in and through the operations of the universe. The 
idea of God is associated with omniscient wisdom and omnipo- 
tent power, which involve supreme life and mind ; and it is 
incomprehensible that the universe should be animated and 
governed by an intelligent soul. So to avoid a difference about 
words, let us substitute Nature for God in our inquiry, and see 
if we do not come at last to the same result. 

Does Nature reveal God to the human understanding.? In 
other words, does she furnish proofs of an overruling intelli- 
gence, working through and presiding over the infinitely varied 
phenomena of the universe ? 

Paul, standing in the first century, answers, Yes ! 

Modern empirical, materialistic science, standing in the nine- 
teenth century, says. No ! 

A short trial of the issue between these contestants at the bar 

of reason may help us towards a conclusion, and that the spir- 

* 

itualistic science of the nineteenth argrees most fully with the 
intuitions of the first century, and of the human soul in all cen- 
turies. 

All thoughtful atheists, as well as all others, agree that from 
nothing nothing can come. So far as we understand the opera- 
tions of Nature, in all the forms of her creative manifestations, 
like is forever producing, and can only produce, its like.. Such 
being the law of generation, that the principles of any product 
must first be in the producing cause, a soil destitute of the 
elements of vegetable life cannot produce vegetation, nor, if only 
destitute of the elements of any particular vegetable, as turnip, 
can turnip grow there. 

All the innumerable forms of life, sensation, and mind, which 
people either earth, air, or sea, are the products of Nature. 
And Nature, like the soil, or any other of her departments, can 
only give what she has ; and so must contain in herself the 
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entire physical ^nd mental qualities of all her products. This is 
admitted by all in regard to body. Is iron in our blood, lime in 
our bones, proteine compounds in our tissues ? Nature provides 
them all. But, on applying the same law to mind, materialism 
comes to a halt. To it the law of evolution ceases. But to 
spiritualism the same law applies alike to mind and body. As 
Nature holds in her storehouses all the elements of our material, 
so she holds in her vast reservoirs all the elements of our spirit- 
ual structures. For our material organisms. Nature provides 
what she has, and only that. So in regard to our spiritual, 
including the sensual. Sight comes only from that which sees, 
feeling from that which feels, hearing from that which hears. 
Can thought come from that which cannot think, reasoning from 
. that which cannot reason, judgment from that which cannot 
judge .^ To believe it is to believe that something can some 
from nothing — which materialist and spiritualist alike hold im- 
possible. 

All the thoughts, imaginations, passions of the human soul, 
and of all souls, and all art, beauty, deformity, crudity, perfec- 
tipn, are in and derived from Nature. She shows us some of 
her moods and humors in the varying play of the elements. 
And, moreover, does the sculptor give us a fine statue, the paint- 
er a beautiful picture ? Nature has done infinitely better before 
them, inasmuch as hers are wonderfully organic, and instinct 
with life throughout, while theirs are only dead and senseless 
imitations. 

We are apt to deny spiritual attributes to Nature as a vast 
whole, because in the infinite grandeur of her being she does 
not give us those little signs of speech and motion which we are 
accustomed among ourselves to regard as the only proofs of 
intelligence. And yet she is forever giving signs more truthful 
and impressive than speech to those who are wise enough to 
translate their meanings. For " Nature, which reveals God to 
the wise, hides him from the foolish." 

The materialist refers all the phenomena of life — joy, sorrow, 
love, hatred, hope, aspiration and the re.st — to organization. 
Organization is merely arrangement, or combination. And the 
mere fact of arrangement creates no new principle, but only a 
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new structure of what existed before. Hence life, mind, and 
consciousness cannot be created by, nor the product of, organ- 
ization. These principles existed before, as part of the univer- 
sal life and consciousness ; and the organization only serves the 
purpose of giving them individual life and consciousness. As 
the matter of the organism always did exist as matter, so the 
life and mind which animate and govern it always did exist as 
life and mind, and have only been clothed in new organic 
forms to give them, as before stated, individualized life, experi- 
ence, and consciousness. Matter cannot exist without force, or 
life and mind ; and force is the soul of matterj and shapes, fash- 
ions, governs, and reveals it to our finite consciousness. 

Nature is an organic structure of infinite extent and duration. 
Even what we call ** inorganic matter," as the rude heterogene- 
ous masses of rock, piled into mountain ranges, or pulverized 
into desert sands, are parts of the structure of the earth, and are 
essential to its wholeness. And this earth is but an infinitesi- 
mal part of the structure of the universe, which is animated by 
a life, and guided by a mind, which act with such unerring pre- 
cision that we base our sciences upon the certainty of her 
methods and processes. And these methods aod processes of 
the Infinite Mind are to us Law ; and matter does not govern 
law, but law governs matter. You take a lump of clay and 
fashion it into an image. Does the clay direct the movement of 
your hands, and give shape to the ideal in your mind which you 
desire to work out } That is the end at which materialism 
begins. Spiritualism begins at the other, — the scientific end. 
It looks through organization, to what governs and directs the 
process. 

We may not yet comprehend that infinite and eternal Nature 
should work with a knowledge, and understanding which not 
only includes the knowledge and understanding of man, but of 
- all the other beings of the universe. Nor can the being which 
Huxley speaks of as "a mere infinitesimal ovoid particle, which 
finds space and duration enough to multiply into countless mill- 
ions in the body of a living fly," comprehend man. 

It is incomprehensible to us that Nature should think, feel, 
and know all and more than all that we do ; that she should 
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plan, devise, and execute in any way as we do. And yet we are 
only her mimics. When we wish to accomplish any given work, 
we begin with a mental conception of it. The work really 
begins in the mind. Then wc prepare our material, and with it 
give our conception an outward form. And herein we are only 
doing what Nature has taught us by inward instinct and out- 
ward example. She prepares her plastic material, or "proto- 
plasm," as a " physical basis," in which she clothes and gives 
outward forms to her innumerable living ideas, from the mole- 
cule up to man. 

And when we make machines involving the nicest mathe- 
matical principles and equivalents, and the highest laws of 
mechanics, these principles, equivalents, and laws, together with 
all the knowledge, art, or science ever yet attained, or to be 
attained by man, exist as primary elements of Nature ; and we 
learn them from her. For as we derive our life from that which 
lives, so we derive our knowledge from that which knows. 
And furthermore, as the life of Nature is infinitely greater, so is 
her knowledge infinitely greater than ours. 

Indeed, as man himself is but an expression or manifestation 
of Nature, all his inventions and devices are but continued and 
extended forms of her expressions or manifestations through 
him. So when I refer to our contrivances or inventions to illus- 
trate the operations of Nature, I merely take her secondary pro- 
cesses, through man's intervention, to illustrate her primary 
ones without his intervention. 

Nature has her destriictive as well as constructive processes. 
Ai)d the first are as orderly, and as much under the control 
of law, as the last ; for the first are only preparatory steps to 
the last. And the convulsions of earthquakes, tempests, torna- 
does, the slow disintegration of rock, the silent withering and 
decay of grass-blades, the rotting of logs, the death and decom- 
position of our own bodies, are only the operations of some 
pulp-mills, in which she grinds and prepares materials for her 
wonderful formations. Now the material does not prepare and 
fashion itself, any more than man conceived and fashioned him- 
self, or the clay fashions itself in his hands. 

Man with all his passions, thoughts, and imaginations, with 
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all the other creatures below him, are, as before stated, the 
products of Nature. From the boundless storehouse of her life 
and. mind she endows them all, with their varied passions, 
instincts, and powers. To deny this — to deny that these 
powers, instincts, passions, pre-exist in and are derived from 
Nature — is to affirm that they are derived from nothing, are 
self-created, or are supernatural. The theory here proposed is 
based upon the ground of the universality and oneness of 
Nature ; that her life includes all lives, and her mind includes 
all minds, and her body includes all bodies. 

Now all the organic forms of Nature which come within the 
reach of our analysis are governed and controlled in all their 
processes and operations by life and mind, or animating and 
guiding souls. Alid herein Nature recreates herself. She en- 
dows her products with her own essences. Like parent, like 
child. For the universe, as its name implies, is one vast whole, 
one boundless organism, animated and govei^ned by one soul. 
And this soul of Nature is something as unlike its organic 
structure, in 'essence, as the essence of our minds is unlike the 
materials of our bodies. And yet this Infinite Soul operates in 
and through the body of Nature, as our souls operate in and 
through our bodies. Hence we reach the conclusion that all 
the phenomena of the universe are caused by an overruling 
intelligence, working in and through its numberless transforma- 
tions, processes, &c. And this intelligence is something as dif- 
ferent from the body and operations of Nature, as the intelli- 
gence of a man is from the house which he builds. 

So with what light reason affords me, or, in other words, in 
the light of science, I am forced to the conclusion that Nature, 
so far from being soulless, is soulfull. And this soul of Nature 
is to me God, — full of love and tenderness, and supplies all I 
wish to feel or know of a divine spirit. For he is the father of 
my spirit as of all spirits, and Nature is the mother, by and 
through which we are formed. And so we are akin by di- 
vine conception with all living things. And as man is the 
highest of all created intelligences, I need no higher tokens of 
the divine life and presence than what I may find in truly cul- 
tured and loving human souls. Nor is this infinite intelligence 
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any more unseen or unknown to our outward senses, than the 

intelligence of man is. 

If then we accept the soul of Nature as the real being of 
God, we have something upon which our minds may rest, 
uncramped and unswayed by the narrow and conflicting sys- 
tems of faith which human ignorance has set up. For here is 
indeed the " Rock of Ages." And yet here, also, we shall dis- 
cover the reason of all these crude and barbarous creeds. For 
all these faiths, and even the doubts and denials of atheism and 
materialism, are based on phases, or are themselves phases, of 
the divine manifestations of Nature. For God, working through 
Nature, displays all conditions from the rudest to the most 
refined and celestial. The savage man lives in the crude affec- 
tions and relations of Nature ; and his ideas of God are based 
upon her more savage aspects. For he, being a rude child of 
Nature, is especially impressed by her ruder manifestations ; 
and on beholding some grand display, his disintegrating and 
preparatory processes, — some earthquake which buries cities 
full of men, some tornado which strews coasts with shipwrecks, 
some pestilence which depopulates countries, — regards these 
preparatory steps towards fresher and higher spiritual and 
organic conditions as tokens of God's displeasure. Hence ideas 
of his anger, jealousy, revenge, and the need of atonements and 
grace-winning sacrifices. 

But as the mind -unfolds into broader and more comprehen- 
sive views and conceptions, it sees Nature in her formative and 
diviner aspects ; and contemplates God as the genius of the 
universe, presiding in serene majesty over its grandest and its 
minutest operations. So that, while God is a savage to the sav- 
age mind, he is wisdom, beneficence, and love to the mind en- 
lightened by these sentiments. 

Hence, as above stated, all the various forms of religious faith, 
however weak or wicked, wise or foolish, all ideas of gods, reve- 
lations, miracles, &c., are included in, and are as much the out- 
growths of, the divine life, as are the various individuals or 
classes who believe them. 

So when men come with books, and creeds founded thereon, 
claiming for them a divine original ; and that God has spoken 
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to me thus and so, — through Moses, Buddha, Jesus, Paul, or 
Joseph Smith, — and that these books and creeds contain the 
whole of divine truth, — so much and no more — I say yes, 
doubtless God has spoken, all, and more than all you claim, and 
much that our little ears cannot hear, and that our small under- 
standings cannot translate. For he speaks through the un- 
bound and boundless volumes of Nature. Listen and learn, 
until your books and creeds sink into utter nothingness in the 
grandeur, magnificence, and beauty, as well as sweetness and 
tenderness, which she reveals. ^ For as the mountains, oceans, 
continents, rivers, seas, are only parts of the structure of the 
earth, and the earth is only an atom in the system of the uni- 
verse ; so are your books, creeds, theologies, hierarchies, but the 
minutest and crudest atoms in the grand system of infinite 
truth which God reveals to us through Nature. 

LoRiNG Moody. 



AGAINST THE TIDE. 

AGAINST the tide — ah me, against the tide ! 
No slightest wave but drifts me back to shore : 
Though straining every nerve, I still abide. 

With strength all spent, just where I was before. 

Why could I not have stayed upon the shore, 
To pick up shining pebbles in the sun ? 

Instead of laboring at the useless oar, 

To sleep in peace when the day's sport was done. 

My longing heart forbids such rest to me, 
Though I reach not the goal that lies before, 

But live still wrestling with the wind and sea, 
And die with tireless hand upon the oar ! 



M. R. O. 
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. THE METAL AGES. 

THAT man was in those primitive times a creature of habit 
even more than now is altogether probable, changing his 
ideas and methods slowly. The first bronze implements were 
fashioned like those of polished stone which had previously been 
in use. The material to be wrought was new, but the pattern 
was old, remaining unchanged in the brain of the workman. It 
was a long way from this to the fine weapons of bronze which 
were made before the close of the period, showing how long it 
must have taken, with the slow advance of a primitive and little 
thinking people, to compass such great improvements, and reach 
the fine artistic results at last. 

It is not known whether the people of the bronze in cen- 
tral and northern Europe were the same race who lived in the 
polished-stone age or not ; it is probable they were a different 
people, and came as immigrants, driving away, or otherwise 
causing to disappear, the former inhabitants. There is little 
opportunity for the comparison of skeleton remains, either to 
identify or distinguish the peoples. While the neolithic people 
buried their dead in tumuli, numerous remains of the same hav- 
ing been found and studied, the bronze people, still retaining 
the outward form of the tumuli, burned their dead, so that but 
few skeletons have been found which can be referred to this 
period. These few indicate a departure from the neolithic type. 
The skull found in the Swiss pile-works of the bronze age is 
not so small and round as that of the Danish shell-heaps, being 
more like the form which prevails at present among the inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland. 

If these people were of foreign stock, we may never know 
positively whence they came. Prof Nilsson has compared rel- 
ics, and he thinks that the art of working bronze was derived 
from the Phoenicians. C. F. Wiberg has recently examined the 
subject, and he believes that the bronze art of middle and north- 
ern Europe was of Greek and Etruscan origin, having followed 
the northern shore of the Mediterranean westward, and then 
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diverging to the north. But this is an obscure subject. Com- 
parative craniology indicates that the Etruscans were a mixed 
people, having Semitic, Aryan, and Turanean blood in their 
veins. A considerable percentage of Etruscan skulls greatly 
resembles the Phoenician form (Vogt, Nicolucci). The art of 
making and working bronze no .doubt had its origin with some . 
particular people, and gradually spread from country to country, 
acquiring in the course of time certain local differences, which, 
in their turn, were carried farther by the commerce of the 
period. 

The domestication of animals made perceptible progress in 
the bronze period, there being a greater variety of breeds, and 
the stock more abundant than in the neolithic ag6. To the dog, 
ox, goat, and sheep, they added the pig, horse, ass, and several 
varieties of the cattle kind. In the lake-dwellings of the stone 
period the flesh of the stag and roe was the principal animal 
food ; but during the bronze the flesh of domestic cattle and 
sheep superseded the venison of the previous age. The dog of 
the stone period was a small one, and continued for a long time 
to be the only companion of man ; the bronze people had a 
larger, hunting dog, which had no doubt been first domesticated 
in some other part of the world and imported into central Eu- 
rope. Progress in the art of making textile fabrics is indicated. 
An entire suit of woolen goods has been discovered, which 
belonged to a chief of the bronze age. The commerce of the 
period was considerable, and there was doubtless intercommuni- 
cation between peoples in localities quite remote. 

Owing to the difficulty of extracting iron from its ores, man- 
kind were a long time finding out its use. Owing to this same 
fact, the discovery must have been made by a people of consid- 
siderable intellectual resource, by a people who had profited well 
by the long ages of experience which had gone before. But, 
once discovered, the knowledge of the uses of iron might spread 
to other peoples less endowed intellectually, with much lower 
forms of society, and gradually come into general use among 
them. All Africa is said to be in the iron age, and the most of 
Africa is truly barbarian. Thus it would appear, that, whUe the 
use of iron may obtain among a people who cannot be regarded 
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as civilized at all, nevertheless it must be conceded that the 
use of iron is indispensable to civilization in its higher forms. 

The iron age was born before history, and as it is still in the 
course of evolution (if indeed we have not passed into the age 
of steel), this age belongs both to the historic and prehistoric 
times. What this age may be in its lower and higher forms 
may be learned from a comparison of African society with that 
of the civilized nations of Europe. and America. Making allow- 
ances for the inferior level, the difference was probably equally 
great between the lowest and highest stages of society pertain- 
ing to the bronze period. 

The comparison of skulls belonging to the several prehistoric 
periods does not indicate a perceptible development from lower 
to higher forms. An anthropologist would probably not be able 
to tell whether any given skull wa§ from the earliest of the neo- 
lithic age or from the first of the iron age. Different localities 
present different results. In Great Britain the peoples who 
used stone weapons and practiced cannibalism were of the long- 
headed type; while those who used bronze and burned their 
dead were of the short-headed type. In the region of Denmark 
the people of the stone period approached more nearly the 
short-headed than the long-headed type, while the people of 
the bronze period were long-headed. A greater change appears 
to have taken place since the beginning of the iron age by the 
arching of the forehead and the retreating of the lower part of 
the face so as to fall more directly under that arch. Certain 
characteristics of wildness, such as the prominent superciliary 
arch and the ridged character of the bones, indicating great 
muscular development and animal vigor, have disappeared under 
the taming influences of the metallic ages. 
* The comparatively high form of cranial structure which is 
exhibited by the oldest known specimens suggests to us, if it 
does not prove, how long the foreground of development must 
have been to reach the organic results of the stone-age man. 

The view here taken is diametrically opposed to that of the 
Jewish cosmogony, which was adopted into Christianity, and 
was thus perpetuated for thousands of years. Classical writers 
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regarded the first of mankind as savages ; but this was over- 
ruled* by the Jewish conceptions till within quite recent times. 
Various branches of science have conspired to suggest and to 
confirm the idea of human development from brutal savagery 
through various intermediate stages up to that of modern civil- 
ization. Still, however, traces of the old views come to the sur- 
face ; and it is meet, perhaps, that in Great Britain the latest 
prominent representatives . of the same. Archbishop Whately 
and the Duke of Argyll, should belong respectively to classes 
which make no progress only as they are jogged along. 

Still we must say that this science of prehistoric archaeology 
is as yet very crude. But we should expect this : it is scarcely 
twenty years old yet. There is room in the literature of this 
subject for a systematic work, simple, clear, careful/ so that the 
general student may find what is known of the status of any 
prehistoric age without having to read and compare several vol- 
umes and essays as he is now compelled to do. Singular blun- 
ders sometimes escape our popular writers on the subject. We 
pass by those of M. Figuer, who romances in the name of sci- 
ence, to note one in a late work by a professor in one of our 
universities. In this instance the reindeer epoch (the latter 
part of the paleolithic age) and the age of polished stone are 
classified as the same. 

Biichner's "Stellung des Menschen," read since the above 
was written, presents a very clear summary of prehistoric 
archaeology. Following original authorities, the author divides 
the stone ages into three, ^— a primitive, middle, and later, age, 
— characterized by the degree of perfection attained in the 
structure of their implements. The first corresponds with the 
extinct mammalia, when man had no domestic animal, and when 
his implements were of the very rudest make. The second is 
usually known as the reindeer epoch, when the dog was domes- 
ticated, bone, horn, and shells worked into articles of use and 
Ornament, and pottery of a rude kind sparingly in use, but when 
the stone implements, though somewhat improved, were still 
unpolished. The third is the neolithic, or ground-stone age, 
already sufficiently defined for the general purpose we have 
here in view. 
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Biichner believes it to be well established by the evidence, 
that, the father back we go into prehistoric times, the lower and 
smaller the forehead, and the greater the comparative develop- 
ment of the posterior region of the brain ; that human progress 
is evinced by the diminished preponderance of the hinder brain, 
and the relative increase in volume of the frontal lobe. This is 
no doubt true in a general way ; yet if any one should derive 
his first knowledge of prehistoric archaeology from the reading 
of Biichner hfe would be surprised at the anomalous cases he 
would meet when he should come to pursue his studies of the 
subject in greater detail. 

More interesting, perhaps, than anything in the preceding 
summary would be an account of mental habits, usages, and 
superstition^ which have descended from those rude peoples, 
and have long outlived the circumstances and mental conditions 
which gave them birth. This is a mine which has been assidu- 
ously worked by Tylor, Lubbock, and others, by means of the 
light reflected from the study of savage life as it has been 
observed in historic times. 

AUTHORITY IN SCIENCE. 

It is stated in one of our scientific journals as a reason for 
the signature of articles, that "in reading a criticism on a scien- 
tific work it is before all things necessary that we should know 
that the critic has a right, from his own knowledge of the sub- 
ject, to speak \Vith authority." This is all very well, but very 
liable to be abused. We notice that in this same journal the 
most trenchant, and no doubt most useful, criticisms of books 
on science are not signed ; while those notices or reviews which 
commend highly are signed. Scientific men are not above mu- 
tual glorification ; and here lies the danger. There are cliques 
among the devotees of science as among other men ; science 
does not lift human beings above the weaknesses of human 
nature. By mutual glorification those who have won, or, we wilh 
say, have pushed themselves into, high scientific positions (and 
such positions are obtained, like all others, by pushing, in part 
at least), very naturally get an idea that their opinions must not 
be contradicted. If an obscure critic calls their dicta in ques- 
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tion, they crush him, — sometimes justly, sometimes cruelly. 
Yet it is notorious that our great originals in science, those 
who afterwards became demi-gods, were at the time of their dis- 
coveries anything but authorities. Let us remember Galileo, 
Newton, Adam Smith, Harvey, Hunter, Boucher de Perthes, 
and others. But let us remember them wisely. Their history 
does not justify a lunatic in setting aside pretty much all t 
know as science to make room for some ridiculous whim of his 
own. 

There is a great difference between the master and the mere 
literary caterer who attempts to popularize science, 'the one 
wants to and is able to make a truthful and instructive state- 
ment: the other aims to make an artistic and taking, rather 
than a truthful, statement. The one may be regarded as an 
authority whom it is safe to trust ; the other as a smatterer who 
misleads. In this sense our quotation as above is true. But as 
it happens, in the same number of this scientific journal a suspi- 
cion is authoritatively cast upon some of the great scientists 
themselves. We quote : " Hence, that we may have, not merely 
a genuine scientific man to write them, but one whose elemen- 
tary instruction was good, or one whose strength has enabled 
him to get over its imperfections." 

Here it is distinctly implied that a genuine scientific man may 
be ill at home in the elements of science. Then in what is he 
an authority ? It is in respect \o these very elements, those 
portions of science which demonstration has placed beyond 
doubt, that authority should have its greatest use. We learn- 
ers cannot repeat all the experiments or follow out in detail all 
the processes which have givei} definite form to the elements of 
science. What we want to know is the effective method by 
which scientific investigation is conducted, and the unequivocal 
results which have been established by its use. Here, then, is 
certainly a place for authority, and here, by our last quotation, 
is the very place it fails : only a part, a very few, of our genu- 
ine scientific men having been properly grounded in the ele- 
ments of science. 

In regard to those portions of science which are still in course 
of investigation, and on which there is not a general concur- 

4 
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rence of view, no man, however great his scientific achieve- 
ments, can be regarded as an authority. With regard to the 
origin of species, to whom shall we look as having the right 
to pronounce an authoritative verdict ? The very question is 
fraught with the ridiculous. One man may be better authority 
than another in regard to certain facts or classes of facts relat- 
ing to the origin of species, because he has made them a special 
study ; but the ultimate question of origin in the present state, of 
our knowledge precludes the very notion of authority. 

Right here let us remark that an eminent American scientist 
having been recently appealed to by a popular journal to present 
its readers with an authoritative account of the present status of 
science, asserted in his reply that Darwinism is on the decline in 
England. There is probably not a Darwinian in Englarfd who 
would see the current history of Darwinism in that light. Oyr 
great American authority is simply no authority at all on that 
subject Agassiz, Dana, Dawson, and their like, may see much 
in the sudden apparition of a wave of opposition which has 
been in preparation for years ; but such temporary wave does 
not indicate decline, nor does it prevent constant accessions of 
power to the steady, irresistible wave which is flowing with the 
great current of modern evolution. The effect of adverse criti- 
cism is not to paralyze Darwinism, but to press it from points 
where it is weak to those where it is impregnable. We must be 
cautious with the authorities when they get outside their range. 

If we are to have authorities in science above question, we 
might make a science-pope to rule the world. What incongruity 
in the very title ! The pope would seek to bind, science to lib- 
erate, the intellect of man. The spirit of science teaches us, 
above all things, the importance and duty of rejecting every 
man's mere dictum, and, so far as we have strength of wing to 
bear us up, of ranging the vast and wonderful fields of thought 
for ourselves. 

The idea of authority in science has its uses and abuses. A 
man is authority by virtue of his accurate knowledge and truth- 
fulness in presenting it, and not by virtue of anything else. 
Such an authority becomes established by a sort of spontaneous 
suffrage, which rarely elects the wrong candidate, slow as the 
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process sometimes is. A scientist who is strong in a particular 
direction is apt, however, to get credit in -directions where he is 
weak and often in error. Cuvier affords an instructive example 
of this kind. Still the suffrages are usually cast right Who 
with any really scientific knowledge does not recognize at once 
the difference between a Lyell and i Figuer ?• The distinction 
betjveen a Tylor and a Whately, or a Lubbock and an Argyll, 
may not be quite so obvious, but in such instances it gradually 
assumes a definition so clear that all may see it. The right 
views and the right men are pretty sure to be elected at last. 

We may add, that, while a specialist may be confidently 
appealed to as an authority on his particular subject, yet it must 
be conceded that the fascination and absorption of the mind by 
a special study may as effectually unfit for largeness of view, 
as the superficial dabbling in too many studies may unfit for 
accuracy of view. A naturalist may be authority on fishes and 
the mechanical phenomena of glaciers, but not on the biological 
or evolutional influence of glaciers, — a very different thing. 
When a man can declare that the cold of the glacier epoch 
swept the earth with universal desolation and cut up evolution 
by its roots, he forfeits all claim as an authority on that subject 
The general student of science may be more capable of broad 
and accurate generalization than most specialists. In this con- 
nection the reader may recall the name of Herbert Spencer, and 
at the same time remember that there are not many Darwins 

and Wallaces. 

J. Stahl Patterson. 
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FAME. 

BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

[The following poem by Mr. Emerson is not included in any edition of hb works, yet 
bears many of his characteristics, and is interesting as showing the early tendencies of his 
mind. It is taken from a little volume called " The Offering," which was prepared by the 
Cambridge divinity students, in 1829, in aid, I believe, of the Infant Scnool enterprise. 
Among the contributors were S. G. Bulfinch, Ephraim Peabody, J. B. Fox, and others. Mr. 
Emerson was then twenty-six years old, and had lately been ordained as colleague to Rev. 
Henry Ware, of the Second Unitarian Church in Boston. — t. w. h.J 

AH FATE! Cannot a man 
Be wise without a beard ? 
From East to West, from Beersheba to Dan, 

Say, was it never heard 
That wisdom might in youth be gotten, 
Or wit be ripe before 'twas rotten ? 

He pays too* high a price 

For knowledge and for fame, 
Who gives his sinews to be wise, 

His teeth and bones to buy a name, ^ 

And crawls through life a paraljrtic. 
To earn the praise of bard and critia 

Is it not better done. 

To dine and sleep through forty years, 
Be loved by few, be feared by none. 

Laugh life away, have wine for tears, 
And take the mortal leap undaunted. 
Content that all we asked was granted ? 

But fate will not permit 

The seeds of gods to die, 
Nor suffer sense to win from wit 

Its guerdon in the sky. 
Nor let us hide, whatever our pleasure. 
The world's light underneath a measure. 

Go then, sad youth, and shine ! 

Go, sacrifice to Fame ; 
Put love, joy, health, upon the shrine. 

And life to fan the flame ! 
Thy hapless self for praises barter. 
And die to Fame an honored mart)rr: 
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THE IDEA OF IMMORTALITY. 

IN the evolution of ideas the conception of immortality is proba* 
bly posterior to that of annihilation. The truth of this statement 
does not admit of demonstration, but it commends itself to our reason 
when we consider that annihilation suggests a want which immortality 
is designed to cancel. Had man never felt the danger of the one, he 
could never have realized the need of the other. 

" Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety." 

In harmony with this view is the scheme of the resurrection, which 
points to the recognition of death as an enemy. It was the grand aim 
of the resurrection to rob death, that terrible annihilator, of his plun- 
der ; and as no more rational way of liberating man from the clutch of 
his most dreaded foe could at first be invented, the idea met with a 
very general acceptance, and without doubt contributed much to the 
sum of hyman happiness. 

It is now a generally recognized fact that " the phases of the mind 
of a man correspond to the epochs of the mind of the race." The 
progress of the general mind may, then, be ascertained with some 
degree of certainty by observing the progress of the individual mind. 
Every one will admit that it is through our senses, not our reason, that 
we first become acquainted with the external world. The Presenta- 
tion Faculty, as Hamilton calls it, takes the initiative in the marvelous 
movements of the mind. Hence the mind of the child, like that of 
the savage, invariably judges by appearances. It is only extensive 
observation and long-continued reflection that can awaken the suspi- 
cion that " things are not what they seem." 

What, then, do our senses, unaided by the deductions of systematic 
reasoning, teach? They can present to the mind objects as they 
appear — nothing more. Evaporation and combustion, interpreted 
from appearance merely, certainly suggest the idea of annihilation. 
In all cases of decomposition, when the visible is rendered invisible, 
the testimony of sight is in favor of absolute destruction. Hearing 
and smell are equally suggestive of annihilation. Sound does not 
seem to endure ; it is only the philosophic mind that contemplates it 
as an indestructible force. Odor produces a sensation, the very 
essence of which, says Reid, " consists in being felt ; and when it is 
not felt, it is not" Taste and touch are feelings that abide only for 
the moment 
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The activity of the senses is confined to material objects. We hare 
no sensations of anything immaterial or spiritual. When a man dies, 
our sensual faculties make us conscious of a physical change, but 
never apprize us of the departure of a spirit. To the uninstnicted 
mind death and dissolution must therefore seem to end in annihila- 
tion. Such a mind necessarily accepts the testimony of the senses, 
and believes in the reality of appearance. Of this fact Sir John Lub- 
bock gives numerous illustrations in "Prehistoric Times" and in "The 
Origin af Civilization." " Our knowledge," said a candid Zulu, " does 
not urge us to search out the roots of it ; we do not try to see them ; 
if any one thinks ever so little, he soon gives it up, and passes on ta 
w^a/ he sees with his eyes" This implicit faith in things as they are 
seen is unquestionably a universal characteristic oC the untutored 
mind. Doubt is not native to the mind ; it is born of reason and 
experience. 

To those peoples that stand on the lowest rung in the scale of intel- 
lectual development growth seems to be a process by which something 
is created from nothing ; decay, the converse process of rcdocmg some- 
to nothing. How this can be done is a question about whic^ they seK 
dom speculate; enough for them that it seems so. A California 
Indian, in conversation with Mr. Gibbs, assigned as a reason why his 
people did not go to another world after death, that they burned their 
dead, and they supposed "there was an end of them." "Even the 
New Zealand ers," says Lubbock, " believed that a man who was eaten 
was destroyed, both body and spirit." M. Bik says of the Arafiiras, 
" Their idea was, Mati, Mati, sudak (when you are dead there is an 
end of you)." That this idea is common among the lowest races d" 
men is established by numerous trustworthy authorities. 

Granting, then, that dissolution appears to be annihilation, that first 
knowledge must be knowledge of appearance, and that the genuine- 
ness of appearance is at first unquestioned, how can we doubt that the 
idea of annihilation was evolved before that of immortality? 

The objection raised by Baring Gould, in his " Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief" (vol. I., chap iv.), turns out to be one of the 
most cogent arguments for the conclusion we have reached. As a rea- 
son why the notion of annihilation couW not be apprehended as easily 
as that of immortality, he affirms that " the mind receives positive 
impressions only, and intelligently conceives negatives by eliminating 
positive impressions." This statement is itself the best refutation of 
the doctrine it was designed to support. The idea of immortality was 
conceived negatively, as the etymology of the word proves. The Latin 
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immortalis, from which immortal is derived, is composed of two words, 
which signify not mortal. The corresponding Greek dOdvatog is likewise 
a compound word, signifying undying. In whatever language the idea 
of immortality finds expression it always takes the negative form. The 
conclusion is therefore irresistible that the idea of mortality, or extinc- 
tion of life, preceded that of immortality. 

But this theory, however rational it may be, is not the popular one. 
It is a current belief that religion is a universal element of the human 
constitution, and that the fundamental ideas of religion are neither 
derivative nor developmental, but primitive with all peoples of the 
eanh. As too often happens, the common opinion is here determined 
more by bias than by fact. , 

" Men figure to themselves 
The thing they like, and then they build it up 
As chance will have it, on the rock or sand.'' 

Not many centuries ago the fall of man was the focal point of the- 
ology. " Heretic " was thie generic name given to all who ventured to 
doubt the dogma that man has been sinking deeper and deeper in 
" natural depravity " ever since the days of his primordial ancestor. 
Civilization was only another name for the moral retrogression of . 
humanity. Progress was not heaven-ward, but hell-ward. This doc- 
trine of the deterioration of the race induced the belief that the status 
of our first parents was approximated only by that of uncivilized 
nations. Accordingly the devout missionary sought among "the 
heathen" for that harmless innocence and immaculate purity which 
he piously believed characterized the inhabitants of pristine paradise. 
His reports very naturally took the color of his prejudice. When men 
determine a priori what they want to find, they seldom seek in vain. 
Benighted heathendom was found in possession of some of the most 
subtle and complex mysteries of enlightened Christendom. The words 
of the pious missionary were not to be questioned; and the hungry 
faith of the ecclesiastic world devoured them, — 



"As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on." 



The metaphysical necessity of damning the heathen was thus ren- 
dered less inconsistent with Divine Justice. It was not easy to see 
*the soundness of that doctrine which doomed millions of human souls 
to an eternity of misery, as a retribution for what was an inevitable 
result of conditions they could not control ; but the difficulty in recon- 
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ciling all this with the justice of GoA was somewhat obviated by the 
belief that these unfortunate beings had not been left wholly without 
the light. 

To these considerations may be added another which inclined the 
popular ear to listen to those professional ciceroni of religious ideas 
who always wear colored glasses. The universality of a desire is 
regarded as one of the strongest evidences of the thing desired. 
Nature creates no wants that she does not supply. "Natura vacu- 
um abhorret " is a saying that may outlive the teleological philosophy 
which gave it birth. In nature there is no vacuum, no essential want 
left unsupplied, no constitutional desire of that which is not Within 
the sum of all things, all things are contained. Every being is consti- 
tuted from, and therefore in harmony with, that which is. Hence 
there can be no organic want of that which is not. Every want sug- 
gests adaptation, a relation between things, and there can be no affin- 
ity between something and nothing. 

If, then, the desire of immortality be a part of our constitution, it 
seems almost certain that it must have a realization. To be a part of 
our constitution, it must be universal, and not only universal, but also 
primitive. It is not enough to find it common with those only who 
have reached a certain stage of development ; for its originality might 
then be questioned. It must be universal and original, or the argu- 
ment is inconclusive. 

Such are some of the prejudgments and predispositions that have 
led to so general an acceptance of the notion that the idea of immor- 
tality is intuitional. Although the notion has been shown by indubita- 
ble evidence and unquestionable testimony to have not the shadow of 
a foundation in reason or fact, yet religionists still cling to it with a 
tenacity that indicates the weakness of their faith. In the light of 
facts recently placed before the world, such- dogmatic persistence in 
error seems quite inexcusable. If our hope of a future life has no 
higher assurance than is afforded by the evidence usually adduced to 
prove that the idea of immortality is innate, then the sooner it is 
abandoned the better ; for, although it may not be impossible some- 
times to find pleasure in believing a lie, it is always desirable to know 
the truth. 

The question is yet to be decided whether any of our ideas are in- 
nate. Our greatest philosophers have denied the ante-natal origin of 
any ideas whatsoever. Aristotle taught that the prindpia of science 
(alleged innate principles) were not congenital, but acquired by induc- 
tion. John Locke claimed that all our knowledge and ideas flow from 
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experience. Hume, the greatest philosopher of the eighteenth cen- 
tpry, in the opinion of Prof. Huxley, says, in his essay on "The Origin 
of Ideas," "When we analyze our thoughts or ideas, however com- 
pounded or sublime, we always find that they resolve themselves into 
such simple ideas as were copied from a precedent feeling or senti- 
ment." Alexander Bain, one of the very highest living authorities in 
mental science, makes the following remarks on innate principles : " It 
is allowed that experience, is the occasion of our being conscious of our 
intuitive knowledge. We have no idea of space till we encounter 
extended things,- nor of time till we experience continuing or succes- 
sive things. The innate element is always found • in the embrace of 
an element of sense-perception. This circumstance casts the greatest 
uncertainty upon the whole speculation." John Stuart Mill, one of 
the profoundest thinkers of the age, regards the axioms of mathemat*' 
ics as experimental truths, resting on observation. Spencer, Huxley, 
and Darwin all agree in maintaining the evolution of ideas. Lecky, 
with reference to our moral conceptions, says, "The proposition for 
which I am contending is simply that there is such a thing as a natu- 
ral history of morals, a defined and regular order in which our moral 
feelings are unfolded." Huxley, in his lecture on "The Physical Basis 
of Life," finds no way to avoid the concession that all our thoughts are 
'' the expression of molecular changes in that matter of life which is 
the source of our other vital phenomena." 

The theory of evolution is everywhere rapidly superseding the doc- 
trine of innate principles, — a doctrine represented in antiquity by the 
Platonic notion of pre-existence. 

But suppose the possibility of such principles be conceded, it would 
still remain to be determined whether the idea of immortality was 
original, or, like the great mass of our ideas, acquired. As an unques- 
tionable rule, experience and acquisition will account for our ideas ; 
it therefore lies with the advocate of instinctive truth to make good 
any exception. 

The difficulties in the way of such an attempt are insurmountable, 
since there is no means of ascertaining the condition of the mind till 
it has acquired a large stock of ideas. Waiving, then, all claims to a 
demonstration, as the nature of the case will not admit of such proof, 
let the question be decided by methods claimed to be legitimate by 
intuitionists themselves. 

The chief characters by which innate truths are supposed to be dis- 
tinguished from other truths are necessity and universality. But is the 
proposition that the soul is not mortal — the simplest form of the idea 
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of immortality — necessarily true and universally recognized? "A 
proper necessary truth," says Bain, " is one where the subject implies 
the predicate." A proposition, to be necessarily true, must be such 
that it cannot be denied without self-contradiction. That the whole is 
greater than its part is necessary \ but that unsupported bodies fall to 
the earth is contingent, as it might have been otherwise. That the 
soul is immortal is not necessary \ for it is tiot an identical proposi- 
tion ; its negation is not only possible without self-contradiction, but 
quite as conceivable as the proposition itself. Universality as a crite- 
rion of instinctive truth utterly disappoints the anticipations of the 
intuitional school ; for, if it proves anything, it proves that the idea of 
immortality is not mnate. Some of the lowest tribes of mankind, not- 
withstanding the fact that Christians have labored zealously and per- 
sistently to propagate their religious ideas among " the heathen," have 
never yet entertained the notion of an immortal soul. In this state- 
ment have concurred sailors, traders, Catholic priests, and Protestant 
missionaries. 

"It is evident," says M. Bik, " that the Arafuras, of Vorkay (one of 
the Southern Arus), possess no religion whatever. ... Of the immor- 
tality of the soul they have not the least conception." Father Bayert, 
a Jfesuit missionary, makes the following remarks concerning the Cali- 
fornians previous to their conversion to Christianity : " I made diligent 
inquiries among those with whom I lived to ascertain whether they 
had any conception of God, a future life, and their own souls ; but I 
never could discover the slightest trace of such a knowledge. Their 
language has no words for * God ' and * soul.' " According to Heame, 
the Hudson's-Bay Indians had no idea of any life after death. The 
Veddahs, of Ceylon, says Davy, " have no idea of a supreme and 
beneficent God, or of a slate of future existence." Sir John Lubbock 
says, " The belief in an universal, independent, and endless existence 
is confined to the very highest races of men." A friend of Mr. Lang's 
" tried long and patiently to make a very intelligent, docile Australian 
black understand his existence without a body ; but the black never 
could keep his countenance, and generally made an excuse to get 
away. One day the teachers watched, and found that he went to have 
a hearty fit of laughter at the absurdity of the idea of a man living 
and going about without arms, legs, or mouth to eat ; for a long time 
he could not believe that the gentleman was serious, and when he did 
realize it, the more serious the teacher was the more ludicrous the 
whole affair appeared to the black." Of the Hottentots, Kolben says, 
*•' It is most certain they neither pray to any one of their deities, nor 
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utter a word to any mortal concerning the condition of their souls or a 
future life." Moffat says of the Bechuanas, one of the most intelli- 
gent tribes of the interior of South Africa, " I have asked them for the 
altar of the unknown God, for the faith of their ancestors in regard 
to the immortality of the soul, or any other religious idea ; but they 
had never thought of such things. When I conversed with their chiefs 
about a Creator who governs heaven and earth, of original sin and 
redemption, of the resurrection of the dead and eternal life, it appeared 
to them as if I spoke of things more fabulous and absurd than their 
idle tales of lions, hyenas, and jackals." Such is the almost universal 
testimony of travelers in regard to the most savage races. It would 
be easy, but unnecessary, to add to the numerous statements already 
given many others to the same effect. The case is all the stronger, as 
many of the witnesses have testified to facts utterly opposed to their 
preconceived opinions. According, then, to the acknowledged tests 
of innate principles, the idea of immortality is not an original posses- 
sion of the mind. This conclusion is corroborated by another fact, 
that children and idiots have no conception of immortality. If this 
idea were indelibly engraved upon the mind at the outset, it would 
appear with greatest distinctness in minds least corrupted by bor- 
rowed opinions. But children, idiots, and the lowest savages, in whom 
whatever is innate appears clearest, are found to be quite destitute of 
such a notion. 

The fallacy of the doctrine under consideration is still further appar- 
ent when we remember that this idea is ^complex, being made up of 
several simple ones, all of which owe their origin to experience and 
reflection. The existence of the body and the soul as distinct entities, 
the mortality of the one and the indestructibility of the other, must 
all have been affirmed before the proposition that the soul is not mor- 
tal could have been framed. From whatever side this question is 
studied, the conclusion invariably follows that the idea of immortality 
had a secondary origin. It is a fact sustained not only by reason and 
direct evidence, but also by inferential evidence of such a character 
that it could hardly fail to carry conviction to the most skeptical 
mind. 

The very low mental condition of savages, which it is extremely 
difficult for us to realize, is one of the strongest evidences a priori 
that the primitive mind could not apprehend an idea so complex as 
that of the soul's eternal existence. 

It has often been remarked that the savage seems mentally asleep. 
Like the child, he is fatigued by the slightest mental exertion. He 
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has a marked aversion for all speculation. According to Park, many 
of the natives of Africa never indulged a conjecture as to whether the 
same sun or a different one appeared from day to day. The intellec- 
tual stature of a Bushman is vividly portrayed in the following account 
given by Lichtenstein : "One of our present guests, who appeared 
about fifty years of age, who had gray hair and a bristly beard, whose 
forehead, nose, cheeks, and chin were all smeared over with black 
grease, having only a white circle round the eye washed clean by the 
tears occasioned by smoking, — this man had the true physiognomy of 
the small, blue ape of Caffraria, What gives the more verity to such 
a comparison was the vivacity of his eyes, and the flexibility of his 
eyebrows, which he worked up and down with every change of counte- 
nance. . . . There was not a single feature in his pountenance that 
evinced a consciousness of mental powers, or anything that denoted 
emotions of the mind of a milder species than what belong to man in 
his mere animal nature. When a piece of meat was given him, and 
half rising he stretched out a distrustful arm to take it, he snatched it 
hastily, and stuck it immediately into the fire, peering around with his 
little, keen eyes, as if fearing lest some one should take it away again ; 
all this was done with such looks and gestures that any one must have 
been ready to swear he had taken the example of .them entirely from 
an ape. He soon took the meat from the embers, wiped it hastily 
with his right hand upon his left arm, and tore out large, half-raw bits 
with his teeth, which I could see going down his meagre throat" 
However incredible these stutements may appear, they are fully paral- 
leled by reports from other sources. The intellectual plane of the 
Hottentots, Andamanas, many of the Australians and Tasmanians, 
and some of the Esquimaux, is but little if any better than that of the 
ape-like Bushman just described. It has been said that the Australian 
savages cannot count their own fingers, not even those of one hand. 
The Abipones and Dammaras can only count up to three. If they 
wish to express four, " they take to their fingers, which are to them as 
formidable instruments of calculation as a sliding-rule is to an Eng- 
lish school-boy." Mr. Crawford examined thirty Australian languages, 
and found that no one of them carried the numbers above four. The 
Bushmen, the Brazilian Indians, and the Cape Yorkers of Australia 
have no word for any number higher than two. The Esquimaux find 
it difficult to count as high as ten, and some cannot count higher than 
five. According to Dr. Rae, if one of them is asked the number of 
his children he is often much puzzled. After counting some time on 
his fingers, he will probably consult his wife ; and the two often differ, 
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even though they may not have more than four or five. The difficulty 
which the Dammaras find in the simplest arithmetical calculations is 
thus admirably set forth by Galton : " When bartering is going on, 
each sheep must be paid for separately. Thus, suppose two sticks of 
tobacco to be the rate of exchange for one sheep, it would sorely puz- 
zle a Dammara to take two sheep and give him four sticks. I have 
done so, and seen a man put two of the sticks apart, and take a sight 
over them at one of the sheep he was about to sell. Having satisfied 
himself that that one was honestly paid for, and finding to his sur- 
prise that exactly two sticks remained in hand to settle the account for 
the other sheep, he would be afflicted with doubts ; the transaction 
seemed to come out too * pat ' to be correct, and he would refer back 
to the first couple of sticks ; and then his mind got hazy and confused, 
and wandered from one sheep to the other, and he broke off the trans- 
action until two sticks were put into his hand, and one sheep driven 
away, and then the other two sticks given him and the second sheep 
driven away. When a Dammara's mind is bent upon number, it is too 
much occupied to dwell upon quantity ; thus, a heifer is bought from a 
man for ten sticks of tobacco, his large hands being both spread out 
upon the ground and a stick placed upon each finger. He gathers up 
the tobacco, the size of the mass pleases him, and the bargain is 
struck. You then want to buy a second heifer ; the same process is 
gone through, but half sticks instead of whole sticks are put upon his 
fingers ; the man is equally satisfied at the time, but occasionally finds 
it out and complains the next day." 

Such is the mental imbecility that characterizes the lowest savage 
tribes. Nor is it in mathematics alone that this mental inferiority 
exhibits itself. Some Australians are said to be quite unable to real- 
ize the most vivid artistic representations. On being shown a large 
colored engraving of a New Hollander, "one," says Mr. Oldfield, 
" declared it to be a ship, another a kangaroo, and so on, not one of 
a dozen identifying the portrait as having any connection with him- 
selfl" The Natives of Tahiti sowed some iron nails given them by 
Capt Cook, hoping thus to obtain new ones. Chapman's big wag9n 
was supposed by the Bushmen to be the mother of his smaller ones. 

Is it any wonder that such hopeless stolidity never indulges specula- 
tions about eternal existence ? Of all religious beliefs, that of a future 
life is oftenest found wanting ; for it requires a higher degree of intel- 
lectual and emotional development than any other. 

If the mind made no advancement, if its capacity were not continu- 
ously growing, then it might be presumptuous to attempt to determine 
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the order of ideas. by their simplicity or complexity; for, in that case, 
whatever order they might have would be due to accident. But the 
mind does progress, and its progress is not an accident, but the opera- 
tion of law. Like an inverted cone, with its vertex resting on the 
earth and its circumference ever expanding as it towers to the illimita- 
ble heavens, the mind rises in ever-widening circles of thought towards 
the circle of the infinite. 

Ideas are the embodiments of thought ; as thought clarifies 

" By subsidence continuous of previous dregs," 

New floras of ideas start into being, flourish, and in their turn die, 
adding thus stratum after stratum to the fossil past. The ideologist 
may not be able to tell us when each layer was deposited, but he can 
give us the order of their succession with as much certainty as the 
geologist can classify, though he cannot time, the rocky strata of the 
earth's crust. It may be very difficult to say when, where, or how the 
idea of immortality originated ^ but its complexity, and the fact that 
simple ideas are formed first, lead to the conclusion that it was not a 
primitive idea. It was not the problem of the soul, but the problem 
of the external world, that first engaged the attention of mankind. The 
early Greek philosophy is a ^good illustration of this fact. Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anaxagoras devoted themselves to the study of nat- 
ural phenomena. The Italic and Eleatic schools, like the Ionic, lim- 
ited themselves to the study of external nature. It was not until the 
time of Socrates that the mind was made the point of departure in 
philosophy. 

The modus progrediendi oi the mind is still further illustrated by the 
successive phases of biological classifications. The early classifica- 
tions were superficial and siniple, such as would first suggest them- 
selves. Plants, as well as animals, were first arranged according to 
some single conspicuous attributes. The popular mind still groups all 
plants according to the single attribute of magnitude, under the heads 
of trees, shrubs, and herbs. Beasts, birds, fishes, and creeping things 
were among the earliest classifications of natural history. Ravinus 
invented a system of plant classification based on' the corolla ; Kamel, 
on the fruit ; Magnol, on the calyx and corolla \ and Linnasus, on the 
stamens and pistil : in all of which systems simple external attributes 
are employed as a means of identification. Modern botanists have 
rejected the old linear arrangement, and in its place have substituted 
a divergent order, based on a wider combination of characters. In 
zoological classification the linear systems have met with a similar 
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fate. Since the time of Cuvier, the divisions in the animal kingdom 
have been based on internal organization instead of external appear- 
ance. 

Thus does the mind always proceed from the apparent to the real, 
from the outward to the inward, from the visible to the invisible, from 
the physical to the psychical. 

The doctrine that the idea of immortality is innate, an imposition 
for which the mind was prepared by theological dogmas and the natu- 
ral fear of death, is, then, disproved by the relation which this idea 
sustains to that of annihilation, by the acknowledged tests of innate 
truths, and by the complex character of the idea itself. The low men- 
tal condition of savages, the progress of the individual mind from the 
simple and palpable to the compound and impapable, and the similar 
progress of the general mind, as illustrated by the history of philoso- 
phy and biological classifications, are reasons leading to the same con- 
clusion. 

The decision of the great question, Js immortality a fact 1 is not at 
all affected by anything that has been said. In the present state of 
our knowledge it would be presumptuous to attempt to answer this 
question. However ardently we may desire assurance of a future life, 
we are compelled to admit that no such assurance can as yet be based 
on satisfactory evidence. The problem of a future existence is yet 
undetermined, and must remain so till the nature of the mind is under- 
stood. 

Is the mind a distinct and independent entity, or a mere attribute of 
matter? This is the real question that awaits a scientific answer. 
Assumption cannot settle it \ speculation cannot solve it ; intuition 
cannot grasp it ; reason cannot compass it ; dark circles can shed no 
light upon it; reported resurrections cannot determine it Miracles 
cannot remove doubts, since they are themselves doubtful. IT a thou- 
sand honest witnesses testify unanimously that some person has arisen 
from the dead, what avails it ? It is far easier to believe that all the 
witnesses were deceived than that Nature's laws were ever suspended. 
No amount of testimony can outweigh experience. Nothing less than 
a scientific demonstration can settle the question. So long as this is 

impossible the problem remains indeterminate. 

C. O. Whitman. 
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A ROMAN RELIC AT TREVES. 

BY E. DIETHOFF. 
I. 

* * TT OW would it do for us to make a Whitsuntide trip to Trfeves ? " 
J~JL asked the handsome wife of her husband, the manufacturer, as 
she poured out a fresh cup of coffee. " Our amiable, learned friend, the 
professor, will perhaps be our cicerone^"* 

"Most gladly, my honored friend," replied the professor, leaning back 
in his chair; "but I have engaged to visit, with two of my colleagues, the 
Lake-dwellings of Switzerland. You perceive " — 

" That the most ancient, in feet, are preferred to the ancient," said the 
lady, a little vexed ; " but how is it with you, — will you not join us ? " This 
was addressed to a young man who sat at a side table turning over some 
photographic prints, and occasionally interposing some remark in regard to 
the pictures. 

" Treves ? " said he ; " why not ? I am not acquainted with the place, and 
the practice of my art requires, at the present day especially, that I should 
look for myself at men and scenery." 

" Are you a painter ? " asked the absent-minded professor, who had for- 
gotten all that the master of the house had told him when he introduced 
the gentleman, his cousin, on a visit from a distant place. 

" No, indeed ! I am an author." 

" Ah, yes — excuse me — I remember — you said scenery, did you not ? 
But now I think of it, scenery is in romances what decoration is in the 
theatre, and by it " — 

" And by it the public is so well pleased that it accepts the play ", inter- 
rupted the author ; " they are always wanting us to give them new scenes, 
new characters, new plots " — 

" Just as it is with us," remarked the host ; " what right have we servants 
of industry to complain that they are always calling for something new, some 
other kinds of bronzes, machines, and chemicals than we have on hand, 
when precisely the same demand is made on you, the darlings of the gods, 
and you must try to meet it 1 Don^t be offended, Walter ; it is the natural 
result of competition. One lays the scene of his romance on the Nile, 
another on the Pampas ; and what remains for the rest of you but to charm 
and content the spoiled child of a public ? " 

"If that were all ! " cried the author. " The map of the whole world 
gives a sufficient variety ; for there is sea as well as land. But this love 
story — there's the rub. A famous composer once held forth to me on 
the difficulty of inventing a new melody, — do, ra, me, fa, la, si, have been 
set and re-set so many times, — but just consider how many notes the mu- 
sician can make use of, while we must make variations on the simple theme, 
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*he loves, he loves not!' And they are always wanting us to give some 
new tone. What is the first condition of a romance ? " 

" An obstacle to marriage," interposed the manufacturer. 

" Husband ! husband ! " cried his wife ; " how horribly prosaic ! " 

" Not so far out of the way," replied Walter ; " I should have said pretty 
much the same thing, but in a more roundabout way. This is the main 
point, why two loving hearts cannot be united. How many variations we 
have on this theme ! Difference of position, property, religion, comic or 
tragic complications — this is the whole." 

" Yes, I must say, it is very hard work to keep two lovers apart who are 
trying with all their might to come together," said the host, merrily ; " and I 
take a different view of a romance or story from what I did before. The 
gods give you nothing while you are asleep. Take a journey, friend, that 
you may find what you are seeking for ; perhap^you will come across some- 
thing that will give you the material you want." 

** Don*t be disturbed by his impertinence, Walter," interposed Minna ; 
''he is not so bad as he makes himself out to be. Go with us : we will make 
a pilgrimage to the old Roman Treves, and then taunt our professor for not 
accompanying us. Disloyal one — why will you let us grope about in archae- 
ological darkness, and allow all the light of your science to shine upon the 
pile-dwellings under water ? " 

" My dear friend, I really cannot go ! But I will write to my friend. Prof. 
Vogelman, to go in my place." 

" Then it's settled that we go, dear Curt ? " said his wife, turning to the 
manufacturer. 

"What the wife wills, God wills -^ I am a well-trained husband, Minna. 
And then, like an amiable host, I will give our cousin an opportunity to 
write a new romance or story. Who knows that we shall not dig one up out 
of the ground, as they do old mosaics } " 

" That word * mosaics * reminds me," said the professor, " that you ought 
not to forget the mosaic-work at Nennig, or the echinite pillars, or — but 
Vogelmann will show you everything." 

So it was decided to make the trip, and two days before Whitsuntide the 
party set out On they journeyed, by the iron works, and the coal mines, 
the coke furnaces, and the smoking chimneys of the Saar district, on to 
Saarlouis, whose Prussiandom did not save Michsel Ney from being shot as 
a Frenchman. They left the valley of Mettlach, and now the slate-stone and 
granite hills bordered close upon the river's bank. They took a row boat 
up the Saar, and saw high above them the railway train thundering along its 
narrow, rocky road-bed. 

" Here we are ! " cried the manufacturer." See there above, that is Cas- 
tell, our first Roman post, and there is Clause." 

They looked up. . Far above, on the summit of an almost perpendicular cliff, 
was a Romish wall, and a new edifice in the composite style of architecture 
while a church tower gleamed in the distance in the glaring light of a noon- 
day sun. 

5 
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"That is Castell, — the old Roman Castell, — and beyond is Clause, where 
the Bohemian king John is buried." 

" Who, who did you say is buried there ? " 

" Romantic enough, my good sir. No other than the blind John of Lux- 
emburg, the royal Don <)\\\jif)K^. Ha, Crecy ! Black Prince ! Leopard 
and lion ! Red rose and white rose, Montjoye, Saint Denis! Here bloonis 
the blue flower of the roniantic ! " 

**But, cousin, how does it haf^>en that this last of the knight-errants, 
this blind man. who with set lance charged into the English ranks, and 
whose motto, * Ich dien,' is still on the coat of arms of the Prince of Wales^ 
— how is it that he, the founder of the Luxemburg^ in Bohemia, should be 
resting up there ? " 

" Really wonderful. But just see how everything may happen after death 
to one, if, in his lifetime, h^ has been a chivalrous king. John of Bohemia, 
father of the Elmperor Charles IV., fell, as every one knows, at the battle of 
Crecy. He was buried in a church at Luxemburg. After four hundred 
years and more the old church threatened to fall, and so it was taken down. 
The pewter coffins were sold to the highest bidder. The royal inscriptioD 
on the coffin did not count for much in 1792, and the fate of being melted 
up into spoons impended over the coffin and the royal bones. As it hap- 
pened, the founder of the Mettlach manufactory took pity on the poor 
king, and bought him for a dozen francs or so^ payable in assignats. For 
years, until 1833, the dead king stood in the warehouse of a porcelain man- 
ufactory, at Mettlach, among the refuse cups and half-baked plates* In that 
year King Frederic William IV., then Crown Prince, visited the Rhine 
Province, and Herr Boch had tha honor of showing him his manufactory. 
" Your royal highness," said he, " our house lodges now a kingly guest" 

" How is that ? Whom do you mean ? " 

** King John, the blind king of Bohemia. Will your royal highness be at 
the trouble of going into the upper loft, or shall 1 have him brought 
down ? " 

ITie Crown Prince was somewhat vexed that no better place of deposit 
could be found for a deceased king. But Herr Ikx:h thought that it belonged 
to kings to build mausoleums, and sent the dead king, together with his pew- 
ter coffin, to his royal highness. Castell, just at that time, presented Clause 
to the Crown Prince ; and he, reverential as he was, provided a resting-place 
for the dead king, erecting over him a menwrial chapel and a tomb." 

" Thank heaven that he rests at last ! " cried the author ; ** to think of 
these royal remains in a warehouse would be too vulgar." 

They stepped inside the chapel, where the blue and purple light shone 
through the painted window upon the black marble sarcophagus with its 
crowned lions of bronze. The fresh mountain air blew through the open 
hall, blooming vines gently waved, and their shadows crept silently over the 
monument, beneath which his dust reposed who in his lifetime had given 
away crowns, and after his death had been sold for a handful of francs. 
Silently the author and Minna gazed upon the tomb of the Bohemian. 
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" Scharzberger, twenty groschen a bottle ; Ciraacher, fourteen groschen ; 
Wiltinger — " 

" Curt ! Curt ! " cried his wife, putting her hands over her ears, "you are 
insufferable ! " 

** But, ray dear, what would you have ? I was only reading what is on the 
tablet fastened to this pillar. I thought it was an epitaph ; but I see it is 
nothing but a list of wines." 

" How can any one be so tasteless — no, so barbarous } " cried the wife, 
angrily. ** This has entirely destroyed all the sentiment" 

**The sentiment ! dearest, mine has been much inspired — and the dead 
king — I think one cannot wish for anything better than to hear cheerful 
voices about his tomb. This a different sort of a resting-place from that 
down in the warehouse, or in the crumbling church ; now he rests not only 
in peace, but in joy." 

II. 

' Profl Vogelmann had joined them at Treves. He was a small, rather 
puny man, but friendly and communicative, with the dust of the schools still 
. clinging to him. 

To what point should they first turn their attention ? To thee, colossal, 
iron Porta-Nigra, in thy gigantic might bidding defiance to the centuries ! 
No moss nor lichen finds lodgment between the points of yobr Cyclopean 
masonry, around which the flames of the burning imperial city have curled 
in vain. The Huns have heaped around thee the corpses of its citizens, the 
Norman arrows and Saxon balls have glanced harmlessly from thy brow. 
The professor was a walking lexicon, and learnedly discoursed about the 
splendor of the times of Hadrian and Constantine, the architecture of Porta- 
Nigra in particular and Roman edifices in general, without heeding at all 
the fact that his dissertations were listened to with only so much attention 
as courtesy required. The structure itself, blackened by age and yet almost 
untouched by the passing years, with its grand proportions, its arches and 
pillars, spoke more eloquently for itself than all the professors in a body 
could have done. And the golden sunlight, the flowers and blossoms of 
May, the rosy light of the evening sky, against which the dark mass of the 
towering gateway was sUarply outlined — What words could be eloquent 
enough to describe what the eye saw of these ! 

" It is a fact that here stood the royal palace, iht palattum regium of the 
Romans, the Kdnigsburg of the Franks, on this very spot ; for " — 

"My dear professor," interrupted the manufacturer's wife, "does that 
arch, rising out of the grass yonder, belong to the baths .'* " 

" That, gracious lady, that arched window was for hundreds of years used 
as a city gate. The excavations have disclosed the fact that this arch is in 
the third story, and that old Treves is several feet under ground, as you can 
see from the mosaic pavement found in house No. 222." 

The party inspected the magnificent ruins, the bathing- tubs, the cabinets, 
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^he extensive arrangements^ the rich marble ornaments that faced the walls, 
fragments of pillars and capitals of Carrara marble, which gave some idea, 
of the splendor that once reigned here. 

And now for the amphitheatre ! Two towers, one on each side ; the 
arena is open and the sight-seers enter — the bright blue sky looks down 
upon the open space, a lark rises warbling over the empty rows of seats, 
a hare peeps out from the lower enclosures where beasts and gladiators 
fought, a grape-vine whispers in the wind where once head above head 
shouted applause at the contest, wild roses bloom on the seat of the Impe- 
rator, before whom the combatants filed, saying, " Mori turi te salutant, 
Caesar ! " and not an eye-lash trembled. Here stood the pretorian guards, 
and there was the box of the priestesses of Vesta. 

No one desired to speak ; but the unwearied professor profited by the 
general silence to expatiate upon the bloody contests, the lions and bears, 
the retiarii with their nets and glittering harpoons, the Gallic shields and 
Thracian swords, until at last the lady broke in, " Enough, enough ! my 
dear professor ; I desire to hear nothing more of the Romans or Trfeveri- 
ans, if you have nothing to tell us but of blood and slaughter ! " 

** Oh ! I can show you a monument of a more peaceful sort, the echinite 
pillar, which is eighty feet high and sculptured all over with scenes of Ro- 
man domestic life : the son departing for the Alps with the laden sumpter- 
horse ; the same returning ; the feast ; the kitchen ; the spinning room. 
We see ships sailing under a fair wind, and the eagle of Zeus bearing Gany- 
mede up to heaven \ for this monument was erected to a Roman who died 
young. And then nymphs seem to be drawing young Hylas, who holds a 
staff in his hand, underneath the water. Everything relates to the arts of 
peace, and to household life, with no fasces, weapons, or any other indica- 
tions of battle and strife. The fire bums on the hearth, the servant mixes 
wine in the amphoral, baggage wagons are loaded, the father steps from his 
chamber to meet " — 

" Let us go on farther ! " cried the lady. "It seems to me as if the ghosts 
of those murdered here are thronging around us." 

" Then look out upon this laughing, sunny landscape," said her husband ; 
" see the light gleaming on the windows of the church, and the Moselle like 
a silver ribbon ! What a beautiful land ! The rulers of the world kniew 
what they were about when they built their villas on these hills." 

The proposal was now made to repair to Nennig, in order to see the 
famous mosaics of that place. 

"To Nennig?" asked the professor, his face assuming a portentous 
length. 

"Yes, certainly," said the lady, with animation, "and we have counted 
especially on your leadership there." 

" I have read some things about it," said the author, " and in those mosa- 
ics one admires particularly the representations of the gladiatorial con- 
tests " — 
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** No, no ! " cried the professor, hastily seizing his hat. " Nennig ! no : on 
no consideration. You will go, of course — but I — I " — 

He stammered, and wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 

** Are you ill ? " anxiously inquired the lady. 

**No: not that — but — but — I must give you an explanation why I can- 
not go to Nennig. Those mosaic floors — would they were covered up in 
eternal night! If that honest peasant had never come across them — the 
Nennig villa would then have remained unknown to science, and my life 
would not have been deprived of its happiness. What an amazement, what 
an excitement, when that glorious pavement, one piece after another, was 
taken up from the plowed field ; when spearmen and panthers, Gallic bear- 
fighters, Celts and Germans, gladiators, lions, and tigers battling together, 
came out in clear relief ! What ecstasy ! I was one of the first and the 
most zealous — and then, alas ! But I am incomprehensible to you ; I must 
go farther back. I studied at Bonn, and was there betrothed to the daugh- 
ter of an eminent professor and antiquarian. What a girl ! What errudi- 
tion ! 1 had never believed that this girl, to whom I looked up as to Pallas 
Athene, would ever bless me with her love ; but she did. I was the hap- 
piest of mortals ; we vied with each other in study, in going deep into 
antiquity. Heavens, how enthusiastic one is, and how he plans when 
he is young ! " 

"Yes: every one in his own way," remarked the manufacturer, dryly: "to 
go deep into. antiquity is not now just the style with youthful lovers." 

" Octavia was not so very young," said the professor, by way of correc- 
tion ; I cannot comprehend the taste of men for insipid girls. The ripe, the 
proud woman — but I will not moralize. We were betrothed, and then 
came years during which we did not see each other much ; but we corres- 
ponded a great deal. I was at Treves when the Nennig mosaics were 
unearthed. They were almost as precious to me as Octavia. My letters 
were all filled with them. I undertook a great work which was to be called, 
* The Romans at Treves.' It was to make me famous and worthy of my 
betrothed. Just then the Nennig inscriptions came to light, and I contested 
their genuineness, even before Mommsen. You recollect the great noise it 
made. I was a zealous •partisan, and — a journal fell into my hands in which, 
with an immense amount of learning, the genuineness of the inscriptions 
was maintained. It was signed, ' O. S.' Who was that t I replied to the 
learned ignoramus sharply, scornfully if you will, and demanded to know 
tlie anonymous author. It was Octavia ! At the price of her love I was to 
retract my opinions. Could I do it ? I prayed, I entreated, I was willing 
to make some concessions. But she wanted more than that. Rather 
renounce " — 

" But such a trifling matter ! " cried the handsome woman, displeased. 
The professor eyed her sharply through his spectacles, but did not seem to 
made a very deep impression, as she asked whether it was possible that 
such a relation could be broken for a few paltry inscriptions. 
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" Walter," cried Curt, striking the author heartily on the shoulder, " here 
you have it ; a new romance, with archxological, philological obstacles to 
marriage ! " 

The wife reproved her husband's jesting humor, beseeching him to have 
more regard for the professor's feelings. After his narration he had stepped 
aside to get the mastery of his emotion. 

" You may do as you please," said she, " but I shall not go to Nennig ; I 
have had enough of antiquity ; let us enjoy ourselves the rest of the day at 
Schneidershof, and to-morrow we will go down the river to Coblenz instead 
of going to Nennig." 

The proposition found universal approval. 

Minna asked the professor, with sympathetic curiosity, concerning Octa- 
via's life, and learn< d that after her father's death she had opened on the 
Rhine a young ladies' boarding-school, and had met with great success. 

They went farther up the mountain to get some favorable points of view, 
and then turned silently back, wearied with the day's sight-seeing ; the 
author, as the youngest and most impatient, went first ; then Minna, lean- 
ing on her husband's arm, and the professor closing the procession. He 
stopped occasionally, turning up a stone here and there with his cane ; he 
had a fixed idea that he was walking over buried mosaics. He looked 
sharply around, and saw at a distance in the wood some fragments of tiles. 
How could they have come there ? He examined piece after piece, and at 
last found from the mark upon them that they were the remnants of a peas- 
ant's clay hut. He threw away in vexation the pieces of brick, and wiped 
the dirt from his hands with his pocket-handkerchief. 



III. 

The professor had never entertained the opinion that he was a hero, but 
nevertheless a stout heart beat in his bosom, as he had now an opportunity 
of testing. All at once he thought he heard a cry of distress from the 
depth of the wood : he stopped and hearkened ; it was really a voice implor- 
ing for help amidst pitiful sobbing. Without thinking of anything else but 
how he could render assistance, with only his walking-stick and his pocket- 
knife for a weapon, he drew out the latter, opened it, and stuck it as a bandit 
does his dagger under his vest. Then, with courageous resolution, he ad- 
vanced towards the thicket whence the sound issued, calling out in the loud- 
est tone, " Who's there ? who's there } " 

He broke through the underbrush like a fleeing deer, crying, " Here ! 
here ! " but he could get no farther ; for the skirt of his summer coat caught 
in the thorns and he was held fast 

" Oh, what shall I do ? " came from a young girl, light and slender as 
an elf, who stood suddenly before him. The professor wiped his spectacles, 
and tugged violently at his coat-tails, with no small damage to the same, in 
order that he might have a free field to meet the enemy, whom he supposed 
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was in hot pursuit of the maiden. But no robber appoared. Glowing with 
excitement and fast running, her brown, childlike eyes filled with tears, a 
wreath of oak-leaves in her disheveled hair, a bunch of strawberry flowers 
in the belt of her modest, rose-colored dress, a traveling cape of white cam- 
bric over her shoulders, and a brown straw hat with its long ribbons hang- 
ing down her back, stood in fron( of him, a girl about fourteen years of age, 
imploringly stretching out both hands, in which she held clinched tightly a 
nosegay of wild flowers that had already begun to wilt. 

The professor was more astonished by this apparition than he had been 
by the red tiles, and exclaimed : " My dear child, what is the matter ? How 
did you come here ? " 

"Ah!*' sobbed the beautiful little maiden,"! have lost my way; our 
school was making a Whitsuntide excursion — yonder — ah ! I donH know 
where — we drank coffee. Then — we wove wreaths — gathered flowers — 
and I am — and I wanted — and I found some strawberries — and I went 
into the wood — and now they're all gone — and I was so afraid, and" — 

She could not go on ; her voice was stifled by sobs. 

" Well, well, don't cry so, my little lamb,*' consoled the tender-hearted 
professor. "We are not in a primeval Brazilian forest, thank God. A few 
hundred paces and we can get into the road which leads down the moun- 
tain." 

" But it's getting dark now," cried the troubled child. 

** I will show you the way, my little lamb ; where do you want to go } " 

"Ah ! to Madamoiselle and the girls," said she, wiping the tears from her 
flushed face. 

"And where are they to be found?" The maiden wept afresh. "We 
can't find them ; it's too late now ! we were going in the half-past eight 
train." 

" It is darker here than it is outside the wood ; don't have any more con- 
cern, ray darling, for if we walk fast we shall be in time for the train." 

" Do you think so ? You have come like an angel ; yes, you really are 
my good angel, and I shall be grateful to you as long as I live." 

The professor felt flattered and moved ; he was unwilling to detract from 
this complacency by explaining how little real danger there had been, and 
how near the road was. " Well, well, give me your little hand, darling ; 
take hold of your dress ; these thorns have torn my coat half off" my body." 

" And you have met this harm on my account ! but if I may be allowed 
to offer it, I have at home a great deal of money saved up, and one gold, 
ducat from my great grandmamma.'* 

"Why! are you so rich as that, my little one? Keep your ducats and 
think of me. Well, see, here we are out of the wood, and " — he drew out 
his watch — "we have three-quarters of an hour before the train starts." 

The professor's party had missed him when they reached the highway, 
and now walked slowly, expecting that he would overtake them. 

" Look yonder," said Walter ; " what a crowd of young girls, all dressed 
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alike, about the station ! what a bustle and chirping and buzzing ! It is like 
a swarm of bees." 

" The queen-bee is probably away for awhile, and the little folks arc tak- 
ing advantage of it to enjoy themselves," said Curt. 

"I do not think so," observed Minna. Just see how troubled all the chil- 
dren look, how excited some of them are, and some are even weeping. 
What can it be — and I see no head there, but people are crowding about 
the young troop out of curiosity — what can be the matter ?" 

" Oh, there comes the queen-bee back to her swarm," said Curt, pointing 
to two ladies, who now came out of the station, accompanied by the depot 
master and several subordinates, in a high degree of excitement One of 
the ladies, a thin, oldish person, whose eyes were red with crying, turned 
towards the uneasy troop of girls, and exhorted them in English and French 
to be quiet, without producing any perceptible results. The other, who was 
making gesticulations as she stepped down from the platform, was a very 
tall, lean form, with an erect bearing and straight as an arrow. There was 
something dictatorial in her whole appearance and manner, something a 
little too energetic in the expression of .her countenance, her sharp, Roman 
nose, and the firmly set lips. She wore blue spectacles, and an Italian 
straw hat, from which fluttered a blue veil. Her gray dress was tucked up 
in order not to present any obstacle in walking. 

The buzzing and humming of the girlish swarm reached her ear, and with 
a commanding sweep of her hand she said, '* Silence, mes demoiselles ! " at 
the same time darting a reproving look at the powerless assistant, who was 
beseeching them to keep order with uplifted hands. 

The principal herself seemed greatly excited ; she sent off messengers 
and called them back again, went into the telegraph office, the saloon, down 
to the river, and ran this way and that, her countenance becoming more dis- 
turbed and her movements more energetic. 

" One of the girls is lost, carried off — who knows what ? " was what 
Minna learned from the assistant, who took no notice of the severe reproofs 
which the principal launched forth upon her. 

" Ah, poor Lillie ! " said a very small pupil, weeping. "If she has to stay 
all night in the wood, the wolves will come and eat her up." 

** There are no wolves here," asserted an older girl ; but, madamoiselle, 
are there not wolves in the Ardennes, and " — 

" There she comes ! There she comes ! " cried two dozen voices at once, 
interrupting the geographical exercise of their fellow-pupil. " Lillie ! Lil- 
lie ! " and, without listening to the call of the assistant, they all rushed with 
fluttering veils and capes to meet tKeir lost playmate. 

The principal was just depicting to tlie sympathizing Minca the despair 
of the parents at losing their only child, and her own ruin and disgrace, and 
how she would thank, on her knees, any one who would restore her, when 
the cry, " There she comes ! " struck upon her ear. Forgetting all her dig- 
nity, she joined in the general rush ; she saw the troop of her rosy, white- 
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caped protegees gathered about a strange gentleman whom she knew must 
be the girl's preserver. 

" Sir ! " cried she, "accept my — " thanks, she was going to say ; but the 
word died on her lips. There she stood, not exactly eye to eye, but specta- 
cles to spectacles, in presence of her former betrothed, — him who had 
offended her, him who had doubted the Nennig inscriptions. 

" Octavia ! " cried he. 

"Gottlieb ! " exclaimed she ; for she forgot that in happier days she used 
to call him Theophilus. Then they recovered their composure and greeted 
each other in due form, but with trembling voices, as Herr Professor and 
Friiulein Silbermans. 

The manufacturer elevated his eye-brows. " This then, is she ? Well, 
every one to his taste ! " 

Lillie was almost overwhelmed with the caresses of madamoiselle and 
the girls ; it seemed almost as if she had been raised from the dead. The 
principal soon recovered her p,edagogic equilibrium, and proceeded to ad- 
dress a few serious remarks to the lost lamb of the flock. The manufacturer 
took advantage of this interval to approach the professor. 

"Friend," said he urgently, "make your hay while the sun shines. Must 
not even the stubborn Octavia acknowledge the value of your discovery ? " 

" I ? I am not sure ! They were nothing but tiles of the present time," 
said the professor, in a feeble tone. 

"What, slate-stones and antiquity? You have dug up something better 
than any old fossil, — a pretty girl," pointing to Lillie, who was shyly com- 
ing up to make formal thanks and take leave of him. 

" She is no antique, at any rate," said the profsssor, scrutinizing the girl 
through his spectacles. 

" But the queenly Octavia is antique enough," smiled the manufacturer to 
himself, drawing back as he saw the stately dame advancing toward his 
friend. " Hold on to your discovery," he whispered to the professor. 

"What a strange encounter!" cried Minna. " Only see, husband, how 
moved the professor seems to be ! " 

"And how reflective our author," said Curt, laughing. "You can make 
either a story or a comedy out of it, as you please, Walter." 

" I thank you ! " returned he, somewhat vexed ; for he was watching, not 
the old lovers, but two of the school-girls, who, in the sublime consciousness 
of being full sixteen years old, stood a little apart from the rest, and knew 
very well that the handsome, fair-complexioned young man was looking at 
them, although their gaze was very attentively fixed on a tree-top where 
there was not a thing worth observing. 

The professor now came up. " You will excuse me, respected lady, if I 
now take leave. The Jadies are, of course, under excitement, and as they 
are without any male protector, I have — I shall — " 

The bell rang, the professor took leave, and the whole troop crowded 
towards the cars, the strict Octavia counting them to see that no one was 
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missing. Two coupes full of girls' faces were pressed against the windows, 
and from the car-door the delighted professor waved a friendly farewell, and 
they were off. 

In the autumn, when the fruit had ripened which blossomed in May, the 
travelers to the Roman Treves were present at a wedding festival, and Oc- 
tavia and Theophilus stood before the altar as husband and wife. The 
white-robed Lillie, the relic dug up at Whitsuntide, officiated as brides- 
maid. The author was there also, and sat between the two young ladies, 
who now claimed to have been graduated a full week, and to have remained 
only for the wedding. One wore a blue, the other a red ribbon, and the 
young author was in perplexity to which of them he should give his heart 
At dessert the manufacturer raised his glass and toasted the Romans on the 
Moselle, concluding by. hoping that every seeker would make as fine a dis- 
covery, every lover receive his recompense, and every inscription its devout 
believer. 



A LETTER FROM MR. CONWAY. 

To THE Editor of The Radical: 

In reply to what I have written concerning the Bible, Mr. David Plumb 
selects two of my points for dispute. The first is the significance attached 
by me to the fact that an English murderer, Mobbs, was found to have read 
principally "The Police News" and the Bible, particularly the story of Cain 
and Abel contained in the latter. Mr. Plumb says the natural effect of the 
story of Cain would be the reverse of any stimulant to a similar crime, 
because "Abel's blood cried from the ground unto God against the mur- 
derer, and caused him to be branded ajid set adrift to wander as a vagabond 
in the earth." Mr. Plumb is mistaken. Cain was not branded, but a mark 
of distinct protection is said to have been set upon him. "The Lord said 
unto him. Therefore whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on 
him sevenfold. And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him 
should kill him." Never was there a luckier murderer. He dwelt in the 
neighborhood, married, had a large and prosperous family, and built a city. 
It is possible that Mobbs expected a similar protection after a murder as 
cruel ; but English law does not take so much pains to protect murderers. 
I selected the case of Mobbs because it occurred about the time I was writ- 
ing ; another has occurred since in the case of Isaac Finch, who murdered 
his wife. The newspaper report now before me says, " Finch was appre- 
hended half an hour afterwards in a field, and he then had blood on his 
shirt-sleeves and trowsers ; he had a Bible in his pocket with the leaves 
turned down at the death of Solomon and David. A chopper was found," 
&c. Of course this does not show that the incidents of the death of Solo- 
mon and David stimulated Finch to murder, but it does show that the Bible 
was his familiar companion. It is also worthy of note that David, the "man 
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after God*s heart," died pledging Solomon to slay a man he (David) had 
sworn to protect, and that Solomon's last act, recorded* in the same verse 
with his death, was his effort to assassinate the best man of that periocf. 
Mr. Plumb honors the Bible for its " rebukes of all sin"! Not only are 
these monstrous, murderous crimes of David and Solomon mentioned with- 
out rebuke, but there are scores of the basest crimes mentioned as com- 
mended by Jehovah. " Its preceptive code, from Gensis to Revelation," says 
Mr. Plumb), ** utters its abhorrence and prohibition of murder and all other 
crime ; " examples of which may be quoted, — the provisions that every one 
who killed his cattle without offering some of it in the tabernacle to the 
Lord should be put to death ; that whosoever should eat any meat with 
blood in it should be put to death ; that any one who married a deceased 
brother's wife or wife's sister should be put* to death ; and that kindling a 
fire on the Sabbath should be punished with stoning to death. 

And to these traits of the preceptive part of the Bible for which Mr. 
Plumb has such admiration I may add the plain sanctions of slavery. I . 
assure Mr. Plumb that I have read most of the works to which he refers as 
showing the Bible to be antislavery, and that they seem to me mere speci- 
mens of casuistry. It is the command from Sinai that men shall not covet 
their neighbors' slaves ; and in Exodus xii. 44 the relation signified is defined 
as "every man's servant that is bought for money." What does Mr. Plumb 
make of such passages as " Thy bond-men and thy bond-maids which thou 
shalt have shall be of the heathen that are round about you ; of them shall 
ye buy hond-men and bond-maids " (Lev. xxv), and of the provision which 
was adopted from Exodus (xxi.) into the Southern code, that if a man killed 
his slave he should be excepted from the usual capital punishment for the 
« reason that "he is his money" ? It is really ludicrous that Mr. Plumb should 
bring against these rules the commands against " oppressing " the "stran- 
ger '' or " one another." These patriarchs did not regard slavery as an 
oppression any more than the Christian Southerners did. And as for the 
law of death for him who "stealelh a man and selleth him," it seems incred- 
ible that Mr. Plumb should regard it as being an antislavery provision when 
it comes in a chapter (Ex. xxi.) which begins, " If thou buy a Hebrew ser- 
vant six years he shall serve," &c. Slavery could not get on anywhere with- 
out a law against man-stealing. Still more amazing is it that one should 
hold that the Roman laws of slavery were dissolved and all bonds broken 
by conversion to Christianity. Passing by the obvious command of Paul 
that servants (slaves) should obey their masters, that they should do it with 
"fear and trembling," and his recognition (Collossians, — admitting for the 
argument that Paul wrote these various "epistles") of parents and children, 
wives and husbands, servants and masters, as the three normal relationships 
among disciples, Mr. Plumb quotes the precept, "They that have believing 
masters, let them not despise them, because they are brethren ;^^ that is, 
says Mr. Plumb, "not disregard their service because their bonds were 
broken," &c. Would it not have been more appropriate, if the bonds had 
been broken, for Paul to have written, "They that have haa believing mas- 
ters " ? As to the return of Onesimus to Philemon by Paul, the latter no 
doubt wrote many fine sentiments to the slaveholder on the occasion ; doubt- 
less the Rev. Nehemiah Adams would have done the same to a brother in 
Georgia. Nevertheless t^aul sends the fugitive back and acknowledges the 
supreme authority of Philemon's owner to do as he pleased. " I beseech 
thee for my son Onesimus," he says, and that though he (Paul) desired to 
retain him to minister in " the bonds of the gospel," the bonds of slavery 
were so much more authoritative that "without thy mind would I do noth- 
ing ; that thy benefit should be, as it were, not of necessity, but willingly ; " 
which acknowledges Philemon's legal rights as a slaveholder to be above 
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the claims of the gospel. It also has a suspicious look when read by the 
light of the postscript, — "Withal prepare me also a lodging." 

Concerning my general charge, that the Bible, as at present used, fosters 
evil, Mr. Plumb argues, that, even if such be the case, it constitutes no rea- 
son for the suppression of that book. Suppose the story of Cain did stimu- 
late Mobbs to his crime, he says, " is the Bible responsible for it .^ . . . On 
the same principle every book that records a murder stimulates to the 
crime ; and, if the Bible should be suppressed for its murder accounts, 
every history should be suppressed for the same reason." Here the issue 
between us becomes clear. In this, as well as when he recalls how pro- 
slavery divines adduced the Bible to sustain their nefarious system, Mr. 
Plumb admits that men who have a strong inclination to do wrong are liable 
to seek justifications of that wrong in the " Word of God," as he calls it 
The slaveholder dwells on the fact that Abraham, " the fi-iend of God," was 
a slaveholder, and the murderer may be supposed to contemplate with inter- 
est the many murders said to be enjoined and commended by Jehovah. 
Now he is right in saying that these records should not on this account be 
suppressed. But my contention is that they should not be the daily food of 
children, and should not be distributed to society as representing the word 
of God. One may hold that for certain purposes " The Newgate Calendar " 
is a useful publication, yet not place it on every table and call it sacred. So 
much of the Bible as is of direct moral benefit would make a very small 
pamphlet ; but for antiquarian and scholastic purposes the whole of it is 
useful. Only let it be treated as other historical books are treated, only let 
the notion ot its supernatural authority be withdrawn, and there is no diffi- 
culty in the case. Mr. Plumb knows well that if the same stories of incest, 
obscene fornications, &c., told in the Bible were printed with the names and 
scenery of New York, and hawked about the streets, he and others would 
demand the interference of the police. Why is it then that he is willing 
that this licentious literature should be freely circulated in the Bible ? Is it 
not because he has a regard for that book not founded upon common sense, 
but simply upon superstition ? Goethe once attended a society met to advo- 
cate the expurgation of licentious books, and suggested that they should 
begin on the Bible. The society, I believe, did not meet again. 

Unless such were the case 1 cannot imagine that a man of his ability 
could write such an elogium of the Bible, as above all other books, as that 
with which he concludes his letter. What must be the condition of mind 
under which an intelligent American can regard the literature of an igno- 
rant, semi-barbarous tribe as rising above Newton's "Principia" for sci- 
ence, above Plato for philosophy. Homer and Shakespeare for poetry, the 
Vedas for antiquity, Saadi and Confucius for ethics, and Zoroaster or 
Emerson for spirituality ? The claim is absurd to any one who has not a 
superstition about the Bible. We may as well be told that ancient Syria 
had a more perfect system of telegraph than we have, and juster laws, as 
that it had a higher inspiration and larger religious knowledge. Even the 
fact that Syria had the greatest religious genius — and I yield to none in 
enthusiastic admiration tor the Teacner of Palestine — cannot set aside the 
law of moral evolution and progress, any more than the genius of Galileo 
forestalled that of Darwin. If Jesus had not been cut off in youth no doubt 
he would have got more clear of the superstitions around him ; but, as it is, 
can any rational man say that a teacher who believed in hell-fire and devils, 
and who recommended eunuchism, had a religion as exalted as the purest 
Theism of the present day ? 

I am, sir, faithfully yours, Moncure D. Conway. 
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THE age is hardly aware of its own drift. Standing a little aside 
from the whirl of events, one may observe what he would other- 
wise overlook. It is indeed a time of " new departures.'' But for 
what region and climate is all the world departing? Are you puzzled? 
Do you say, " It is difficult to tell — Hades, perhaps " ? You cannot 
be quite honest in that conviction. Else, why do you smilel Or do 
you indeed take a sort of grim delight in knowing the worsts and feel- 
ing that doomsday is certain ? If you do, smile on ; but you are going 
to be mightily disappointed, if you live, a few centuries hence. Do 
you not see what is the matter with mankind at present ? There is a 
plain record — if you can read it amid this universal breaking-up of an 
old and effete civilization. But you must not be too much put out by 
the noise and tumult of the Smashers whom God has let loose on this 
planet just at this present time. Beware of them if you will ; but rest 
assured that it all means somewhat that it is worth your while to study 
into. So widespread a discontent, so general a movement away from 
old beliefs, comes of a New Conviction which this world has got to 
face, and in some form adopt, before the reign of peace begins. Now, 
what do you discover ? If you are thinking of politics, you see that 
the people no longer believe in the " divine right " of their kings, and 
only tolerate them because they cannot for the present help them- 
selves. They over-act their part ? Very likely. But thus much has 
come to pass: each monarch, however absolute, feels that he must 
have an ear open to public opinion. If he braves it for a time, like 
Kaiser William, it is because he rests in the conviction that public opin- 
ion, when initiated into secrets that must be kept from the enemy, will 
prop his throne with greater faith. But this same public opinion is 
fast educating itself in self-confidence. It will have agents, and not 
kings ; representatives, and not rulers ; servants to perform its bidding, 
and will not believe that one man or a few men are wiser than all men. 
In the fierceness of this first outbreak there is much to be deplored : 
but the stream long pent up must rush away until the waters gain their 
natural flow. And if they carry in their course to destruction much you 
would preserve, reflect that the world gets on by sacrifice, and only so ; 
and will rebuild what is worthy to stand with a nicer adaptation to 
the new order. The progress of civilization is costly. The world 
pays dearly for its blunders and passions. But the situation is desper- 
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ate ; and often, to extricate itself, society goes mad : but the sanity of 
the movement at last appears, and you pardon the excess. Is it not a 
gain, then, to advance, by whatever revolution, from the pitiless rule of 
Caesarism to the sway of public opinion ? For, however violent and 
wrong this last-named power may at times become, there is inevitably 
in it a tendency to right itself, — a disposition to restore the scales of 
virtue and justice. 

Turn, now, to religion. What do you see ? The whole world in the 
condition of protest ? No established faith anywhere ? No universal 
belief? Look once more. Let your ears be deaf to the roar of denial. 
Follow these same deniers home to their private thinking, where, for a 
season, there is a truce to fighting. Why was the one you met so 
fierce against the Pope ? He has no private grudge against the old 
man at the Vatican. But the man stands there for an idea that holds 
mankind in spiritual vassalage .He is not the only representative that 
idea has. Christianity itself is burdened with it. Every Christian 
church, Catholic or Protestant, is, in some manner, an organized 
representative of it. The whole system appeals, with more or less 
rigor, to some authority outside of your own conscience and reason. 
God's commands, as it interprets them, need not be in harmony with 
any private sense of the Ought that is within you. God rpeaks not to 
you, nor in you, nor through you ; but his " Word " is given to other 
men, that they may make you acquainted with it. Who are these other 
men ? Why does God prefer them ? Why has he given the consciences . 
of mankind into their keeping? This "denier" whom you have met 
does not believe the story. He gives no credit to such assumptions. 
He will not submit to them. Bible, Church, Jesus, and the whole cat- 
alogue of priests, he will sweep away ; but he will not abandon the 
freedom of his own mind, — the sanctity of conscience. 

Well, is not this a gain ? Is it not an advance as an idea on the old 
faith in a special revelation, unaccountable to human reason oir under- 
standing, made and given in charge to special men, who are no wiser 
nor better than thousands of their fellows ? What else has it at heart, 
at last, but the supremacy of virtue and right reason ? Ideas are to be 
measured by their logical promise. The follies and mistatemehts with 
which they are for the time connected fall away. Clearer minds and 
unselfish hearts arise to purify the atmosphere and give a fragrance to 
life. 

The drift of the age, at least, stimulates this expectation. Do you 
lose your infallible Pope ? You gain possession of your own soul. Do 
you find no infallible Bible ? You fall back to trust your own vision. 
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and hear the voice of reason everywhere. Do you see Jesus walking 
among men as himself only a man, and so lose your heaven-bom 
Lord ? You are restored to your own birthright, and have the priv- 
ilege of being a son of God yourself. God becomes your present 
source of supply, and is no longer " a Hebrew tradition." To this in- 
visible Well you may go and drink and thirst no more. 

What then is the burden of all this protest and passion ? It is that 
all those hindrances of Church and State which, under pretense of 
media: ing, are separating mankind from God, shall be removed. Men 
claim the present and shining light of God to show them what they 
may do for themselves and each other. 

The questions of the moral or spiritual life are not affected by the 
intellectual or moral stature of Jesus, and no Radical can take other 
interest in the discussion than is prompted by the desire to rightly 
estimate the characters of all who have lived on the earth and left 
their fame to posterity. There seems to be no excuse, however, for 
any to set him up, lawyer-like, and try him as a prosecuting attorney 
would a criminal. His name has suffered enough from the treatment 
of Orthodoxy. Radicals can afford, in all justice, to show him a little 
personal sympathy, and especially since they do not propose to ride 
into heaven on his back. 

Father Taylor's little prayer, as prayers go, is quite refreshing : 

"Blessed Jesus, give us common sense, and let no man put blinkers on 

us, that we can only see in a certain direction, for we want to look 

around the horizon ; yea, to the highest heavens and to the lowest 

depths of the ocean." 

Robert Collver finds a hearty welcome among the Unitarians of 
England, in spite of the " loose way " of saying things to which he 
is adicted. At their Festival he told them, " I like to meet a company 
of Unitarians that will speak out their convictions, and show, as we say 
in the West, that they 'ain't nothing else, nohow.'" "We are no bet- 
ter for being Unitarians and at the same time testing very strongly of 
Orthodoxy. "You have a right to feed your hearts on the story of 
the past. But I tell you it began to be a question whether Egypt was 
going to live much longer, when she paid more attention to embalming 
her grandfathers than she did to inspiring her children." He rejoiced 
that the Unitarians were not " going to tumble the cream back into 
the blue milk." 

Are the signs as hopeful this side the water ? 



/ 
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Mr. Conway's " Earthward Pilgrimage " seems to have produced a 
strong impression on both friends and foes in England. In a recent 
debate in the House of Commons, Mr. Bouverie, a conservative, spoke 
of it as a work of remarkable ability, and quoted passages from it to 
show that a revolutionary school of thought on social subjects is grow- 
ing to strength in Great Britain. "The Theological Review" says, 
" The book is full of suggestive thoughts, poetically and pointedly 
expressed : and though, to a thoughtful and judicious reader, he may 
seem extravagant, one-sided and unfair in his statements and represen- 
tations, the general impression left by the whole is that it is the earnest 
and healthy skepticism of a man of real genius." " The Academy " 
* peaks of Mr. Conway's style as possessing " high intellectual vitality, 
the subtle, pointed, exquisite manner, the fertility in sparkling conceits, 
striking analogies and similes, happy historical allusions and anec- 
dotes," ayd his charges against the traditional religion, though violent, 
as " so refined and cultivated, so cool, disengaged, full of well-bred 
restraint, as almost to persuade us of their moderation." 

" The New York Tribune " says of Mr. Weiss's new book : " From 
the specimens we have given of Mr. Weiss*s trains of thought, our readers 
may obtain an idea, correct, although inadequate, of the main drift of this 
remarkable volume, which we do not hesitate to pronounce one of the most 
original and suggestive which have ever appeared in our native literature." 

" The Modern Epoch in Politics " is a new work by D. A. Wasson, 
which will, when published, if we do not mistake, create a '* sensation " of a 
iTiholesome character. 

"The Spiritual Annalist and Scientific Record" is the name of 
a new magazine, edited by J. H. W. Toohey, and published in Boston by W. 
F. Brown & Co. It is ably conducted. 

We shall publish in our next number a carefully prepared paper on " The 
French Commune," by W. J. Linton, who has had favorable opportunities 
for an impartial review of the whole subject. 

A friend sends us " a few new subscribers to help the * boiling pot* " 
We wish many others may be as thoughtful, and not forget us during this 
" hot weather," persuaded that the pot will boil itself. 
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THE PARIS COMMUNE. 

THE PARIS COMMUNE : its history and meaning. 
To begin, I take the story of "The New- York Tribune :" 
abridging, but nowhere altering, " The Tribune's " reports. In 
the accompanying notes I make such additions and corrections 
as I find fairly authenticated in the various Paris journals of the 
same dates. 

Paris, March 9, 1871. The Committee of the Bordeaux As- 
sembly reports in favor of removing to Fontainebleau. Thiers 
persists in prefeiring Versailles. 

March 10. A private dispatch from Paris states that the 
National Guards are strongly intrenched in Montmartre, with 
thirty-three guns, awaiting the signal of their leaders to pro- 
claim open revolution in favor of the Commune ; also threaten- 
ing to dissolve the Assembly if it meets at Versailles. The 
Government is conciliatory. 

March 14. The insurgents have given in. 

March 16. They are scattering on account of the weather. 

March 17. The situation is unchanged. No acts of violence 
have been committed. After a council of war, Thiers issues a 
proclamation, and at midnight sends troops and gendarmes to 
surprise the insurgents, to take the thirty cannon, and to occupy 
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Montmartre. A number of cannon are removed and four hun- 
dred prisoners taken. Next morning — 

Saturdajv', March i8. The National Guards of Belleville and 
Montmartre, with many unarmed soldiers of the line, release 
the prisoners. Gen. Vinoy's cordon of troops and mitrailleuses, 
commanding the approaches to Montmartre, is invaded by angry 
groups of citizens, who remonstrate with the soldiers, and a 
general fraternization takes place. The soldiers on the summit 
also fraternize with the Nationals, who are still guarding some 
of the cannon. As fresh troops arrive the people order them to 
"reverse arms," and are obeyed. At ten, a.m., the Nationals 
again hold the ground. In the Place Pigalle, at the end of a 
street leading to the heights, some artillerymen and chasseurs 
are surrounded by a mob taunting them with cries of, " Go and 
fight the Prussians ! " A lieutenant, endeavoring to disengage 
himself, draws his sabre, and is dragged from his horse and 
killed. In the mel^e one artilleryman and two Nationals are 
wounded. The soldiers mingle with the crowd, distributing . 
among them their cartridges and chassepots. Only the gen- 
darmes remain faithful to the Government. They are too few 
to be effective, and are withdrawn. At eleven, a.m , not a sol- 
dier nor a gendarme is visible. At Lavalette also the troops 
fraternize, whole regiments surrendering their arms and refusing 
to act against the insurgents. The purposes of the insurgents 
are still indefinite. Their main object just now is resistance to 
the Government. The crowds at Belleville and Montmartre are 
unanimous in their clamors against the Bordeaux Assembly. 
They demand its immediate dissolution, and the election of a 
new body which shall sit in Paris. 

Further on the sanie report says that Gen. Faron was for 
several hours surrounded by the mob ; but his troops proved 
faithful, took three barricades with the bayonet, and cut their 
way out. Gen. Paturel was wounded. Gen. Vinoy was hissed 
and pelted ; also was shot. Gens. Lecomte and Thomas, aban- 
doned by their men, were taken prisoners. Lecomte was killed, 
and Thomas taken before a drum-head court-martial and shot. 
Gen. " Paladines " was taken prisoner to the rebel headquarters. 
Many gendarmes were killed. The horse of a staff-officer was 
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killed, cot up, and eaten. The troops succeeded tti capturing 
forty cannon, and the people retook five without fighting. The 
remainder were removed to a place of safety. Gen. Vinoy*s 
staff, all troops of the line, and the entire force of gendarmes, 
returned to the left bank of the Seine, Uaving the Natioftal 
Guards to restore araer on the right 

After the morning's failure, Thiers issues another proclama- 
tion, repudiating any intention of a coup (Titat^ warning the 
Communists who seek to pillage Paris that they will ruin France, 
and appealing to the National Guards to put an end to the anar- 
chy into which they have plunged the Capital.* 

(The above is in the very words — only abridged — of " The 
Tribune's" correspondent, and contains the whole story of 
March 18 as given in "The Tribune" of Monday, March 20.) 

The latest news (from London) is that the Nationals of Mont- 
martre have seized the headquarters of the National Guards of 

Paris.t 

March 21. The situation unchanged. Fresh barricades, but 

general quietude. Omnibuses not running, and traffic ceased. 

The Nationals pccupy forts Issy, Vanvres, and Bicetre. The 

Police Commissioners are arrested. The Central Committee, 

in its official journal of the 20th, publishes the following : "^ 

manifesto^ originating in the suffrages of two hundred and fifteen 

battalions of the National Guard, repudiates disturbance. The 

Government calumniates Paris and arms the Provinces. It 

imposes upon us a commander, attempts night disarmings, 

removes the capital. . . • The Nationals have participated in 

no crime." The journal also orders elections on the 22d, and 

announces that the Committee will abdicate on the election of 

* He himself cuts off telegraphic communication between Paris and the 
Provinces, and boasts in his proclamation of Vino/s forty thousand men. 
He writes to the Prefects of Departments that the generals are returning 
from Germany, and that Canrobert has offered his sword, — Canrobert, who, 
on the 2d of December, grape-shotted women and children in Montmartre. 
For "the anarchy" take this, from La Commune, Paris, March 21 : "Yes- 
terday (Monday) the Exchange opened as usual, in spite of orders sent 
expressly from Versailles." 

t Implying that the revolt is only of a section of Paris, — the working- 
men's districts of Belleville and Montmartre. 
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a new one. It declares its respect for the preliminaries of 
peace, and invites adhesions from the Departments. It repu- 
diates all participation in the execution of Gens. Lecomte and 
Thomas.* 

The Nationals "completely possess the whole city." Gen, 
Clancy is maltreated by the mob ; sent to tne hospital ; confined 
in prison ; released by the Committee. Many persons are shot 
without trial. " The Nationals will shoot M. Thiers and Gens. 
Vinoy. and D'Aurelles if they should be captured." Strong 
reaction among the respectable inhabitants. The Central Com- 
mittee, alarmed thereat, seeks the mediation of " the Mayor of 
the city" for the appointment of Admiral Saisset to the com- 
mand of the National Guard.f The insurgent jou nals declare 
a willingness to treat with the Versailles Government on the fol- 
lowing conditions : " The election of a Communal Council % by 
the peofle of Paris ; reorganization of the Natiottal Guard, with 
power to elect and remove their own officers ; and suppression of 
tlie Prefecture of Police, § The " army journals " declare Thiers 
the author of the trouble. The editors of the Paris journals 
oppose the ordered elections, and call upon the Jf ational Guard 
to come forward and put an end to the deplorable state of 
affairs. II The Versailles Government addresses a circular to 
the Prefects of Departments, informing them that the revolu- 
tion, dishonored by its criminal acts, is unanimously disavowed ; 
that the Assembly also disavows it^ The Mayors of Paris — 

* L'Opinion National says that Lecomte was shot by his own sol- 
diers, whom he had threatened to shoot for fraternizing with the National 
Guards. A Versailles paper mentions a corporal of the Eighty-eighth Regi- 
ment 

t There is no " Ma)'or of the city." Saisset was so unpopular that not 
a battalion would follow him. It was he who, in the Assembly, spoke for 
calling on the Provinces to march against Paris, "and so have done with it" 

X So in The Tribune, for all the editor's after-ignorance of anything 
except "Communism." 

§ The Imperial Prefecture. 

I " Two hundred and fifteen " battalions — out of two hundred and sixty- 
five — having already come forward ^v the Commune. 

IT Saying nothing of the protests of the Representatives of Paris. Alto- 
gether a most disingenuous and lying circular. 
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the circular also says — protest and refuse to carry out the ille- 
gal orders for the Communal elections ; and the Nationals only 
demand the nomination of Saisset The Government promises 
the speedy intervention of the army. 

March 22. A large number of unarmed persons attempt to 
pass the lines guarded by the Nationals. Refused passage, and, 
** retreating too slowly," three ranks of the Nationals filed out 
and fired, killing or wounding thirty persons. " The Nationals 
have since been re-enforced, and are orderly."* The Nationals, 
under the order of " the Central Republican Committee," occupy 
Fort Vincennes unopposed, the garrison fraternizing. Gen. Clu- 
seret has installed himself at the Ministry of War.f The Bourse 
is deserted. Reported that Gen. Raphael has been assassi- 
nated. 

March 24. Elections postponed. The commander of the 
insurgent Nationals justifies " the massacre " on the 22d, on the 
ground that the opposite party fired first. Rumored that Gen. 
Ducrot has been shot by his own soldiers. Admiral Saisset 
appointed commander of the orderly Nationals. The insurgent 
leaders losing control of their troops. 

March 26. The Central Committee, the Paris Deputies to 
the Assembly, and the Mayors and the Assistant Mayors of 
Arrondissements yesterday joined in a proclamation ordering 
elections for to-day, urging all classes to vote, and to give the 
vote a serious character, such as alone can insure the peace of 
the city.J The voting has passed off without disorder, and the 

* In the first instance, some one hundred and fifty men, with drum and 
cries of, " Down with the Commune ! " parade the streets. These go unno- 
ticed. Later, shots are fired ; first by " the unarmed " demonstrants. 
Three Nationals were killed, and a dozen of " the party of order," who pro- 
voked and began the a&ay. 

t The only committee as yet is " the Central Committee " of the National 
Guard, which has no " Ministry of War." Cluseret arrived in Paris on the 
25th of March, and was appointed by the Communal Council on the 4th of 
April. 

X The elections had been put off on account of the hesitation of some of 
the Mayors to co-operate with the Central Committee. In the Mot d*Ordre 
Rochefort says that the Committee invited them to take their place at the 
Hotel de Ville even so early as the night of the 19th ; but they waited word 
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city is tranquil * • The list of candidates endorsed by the Cen- 
traJ Committee has been extensively distributed.! In the first 

from Versailles. Afterward, with few exceptions, they joined in the procla- 
mation (that referred to by The Tribune) here following : — 

FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Liberty — Equality — Fraternity. 

The Central Committee of the National Guard, to which have rallied the Deputies of 
Paris, the Mayors and Adjoints, convinced that the sole means to avoid dvil war, the effu- 
sion of blood in Paris, and at the same time to consolidate [affermir] the Republic, is to 
proceed to immediate elections, convokes for to-morrow (Sunday) all the citizens in their 
electoral colleges. 

The inhabitants of Paris will comprehend that under present circumstances patriotism 
obliges them all to come to vote, to the end that the elections may have that serious charac- 
ter which alone can assure peace to the city. 

The bureaux will be open at eight in the morning and closed at midnight. 

Vive la RepubliqubI 

Undersigned are the names of the Mayors and Assistant Mayors of sev- 
enteen arrondissements ; the Representatives of the Seine present in Paris, 
— Lockroy^ Floquety Tolain^ Clemen^eaUy Schoelcher^ Greppo; and the Cen- 
tral Committee, — Avoine, Arnaudy Arnold^ Asst\ AndignauXy Bouity Ber- 
gcret, Babicky Barondy Billiorayy Blanchet, Castiont, Chouteau^ Dufont, Per- 
raty Fortune^ FabrCy Fleuryy Fougerety GauditTy GouhitVy Guiraly Geresme^ 
Grollardy Josselifty Jourd^y Lisbonney Lavalettiy LuUiery Maljoumaly Mo- 
reauy MortieVy Prudhommey RousseaUy Ranviery Varlifty Viard, 

* A warm sun, an azure sky, promenaders everywhere, in all the streets 
fresh toilets of women, cafi^s overflowing with customers, shops dressed out 
with their gayest wares, people going here and there on business across the 
crowd, groups in which calnxness replaced the animation of the past week : 
such, traced in broad outlines, has been the general physiognomy of the day 
of voting. 

The elections have been conducted quietly and in good order, but the 
interest (empressement) of the electors has not been very great ; some- 
times intermittences of a quarter of an hour between the ballots. Lively 
discussions between the citizens, some wanting to abstain, others consider- 
ing silence as a crime. They talk, they grow warm, and that is all. — Le 
Petit Joumaly Paris, March 28. 

t There was no such list The Committee distinctly refused to nominate 
or recommend any candidates. The election was absolutely free. Here is 
the list of the elected, in the order of the twenty arrondissements of Paris, 
as given in Le Petit Journal corrected by Le Moniteur du Peuple ; perhaps 
not quite correct now : — 

I. Mdliney Adam, Rocharty Barrd, 1. Brelay, Loiseau Pinsofty Tirard^ 
Cheron, 3. Demayy Arnaud, Pindyy Muraty Antouroux. 4. Arnould, 
Amourouxy CUmencey Gerardttty Lefran^ais, 5. Regere, Jourde, Tridon^ 
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arrondissement the present Mayor -and Assistant-Mayor were 
candidates ; other arrondissements made similar nominations.* 
In a proclamation just issued the Central Republican Commit- 
tee! resigns its functions and yields to the newly elected Muni- 
cipal Government. Barricades still are in the streets, but the 
cannon are turned inward. Shops open. Cabs running. The 
confidence of the people is reviving. Gens. Clancy and " Lan- 
goureau" are released. Menotti Garibaldi is appointed com- 
mander-in-chief J Admiral Saisset called yesterday on all loyal 
citizens and soldiers to rally round him. To-day he disbands 
the loyal National Guards. § 

March 27. The candidates of the Central Republican Com- 
mittee have been elected in all the arrondissements except three. 
The aggregate vote was very light. The "Journal de Paris " esti- 
mates the number of qualified voters who abstained from voting 
at two hundred and fifty thousand. In the second arrondisse- 
ment, with twenty-two thousand eight hundred and fifty-three 
registered electors, twenty-one thousand one hundred and eigh- 
ty votes were cast, seventeen thousand one hundred and eighty 
of these against the Committee, " The Daily News " (London), 
of same date, reports that " the elections passed off quietly, and 
resulted in an overwelming Communist majority." 

Later reports (in next day's "Tribune") : It is expected that 

Blanchet, Ledroit, 6. Leroy^ Goupil^ Varlin, Beslay, Robinet, 7. Pari- 
set, LefevrCy Urbain^ Brunei^ Libeaucourt, 8. Rdoul-Rigault, Arnould, 
Vaillanty Allix, 9. Ranc^ Desmarest, Parent, Ferry, 10. Pyat, Fortun^ 
Gambotiy Champy^ Babick. ii. Mortier, Delescluze, Eudes, Verdure^ 
Pretot, Assi. 12. Varlin, Theits^ Fruneau, Geresme. 13. Meiliet, Char- 
doHy Frandely Duval, 14. Billioray, Martelet^ Descamps, 15. Parisei^ 
Lefevre^ L/rbain, Brunei, 16. Marmottan, De Bouteillery Victor HugOy 
Pyat, 17. Varlin, E, Clement , Gerardin, Chalain, 18. Blanqui, Dereure^ 
Ferre, Theisgy Vermorel^ J, B, Clement, Crousset, 19. Oudet^ P^g^t, Deles- 
clugey Ostyn, 20. Ranvier, Bergeret, Blanqui, Flourens, 

The names in small capitals are of members of the Central Commit- 
tee. 

* Nominated and elected. 

t The Central Committee (of the National Guard) again. 

X Not one of the Garibaldis — father or sons — had any part in the move- 
ment, or was in Paris during the Commune. 

§ Some thre^ hundred out of two hundred thousand. 
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M. Blanqui will be President of the new government.* Of five 
hundred thousand electors only two hundred thousand voted for 
the Commune. Twenty members of the Committee elected. 
The conservatives successful only in the three wealthiest arron- 
dissements. The rich generally abstained from voting, and 
the merchants voted the conservative ticket The elected are 
mostly obscure men. The official journal says that " the first 
task of the newly elected Municipality of Paris will be the com- 
pilation of a charter that will secure the rights of the people, 
and prevent the representation of the large towns from being 
swamped by the country. ... Matters essentially Parisian must 
be within the domain of the Commune." 

March 29. The Commune was proclaimed yesterday after- 
noon at the Hotel de Ville, an enormous crowd of National 
Guards zealously cheering the Republicf A Sub-central Com- 
mittee has replaced the old Central Committee.^ Currently 
reported that a division has occurred in the Committee. Sev- 
eral members under arrest. Also one condemned to death as a 
Bonapartist. The Bank of France has again advanced five hun- 
dred thousand francs to the insurgents (one million before). 
The Postal Director refuses to give up his functions. § Paris 
quiet.. The red flag generally displayed. Menotti and Ric- 
ciotti Garibaldi have declined to fight except against a for- 
eign enemy. 

March 30. The Sub-central Committee passed sentence of 
death upon "Wilfred" Fonvielle for being engaged in an at- 

* The Communal Council had no President Blanqui, held in prison by 
the Thiers Government, for the affair of Oct 31, was never in Paris during 
the Commune. 

\ The Commune of Paris is proclaimed. The members who compose it 
were yesterday acclaimed, in the Place of the Hotel de Ville, by two hun- 
dred tliousand armed National Guards. At the hour in which we write the 
Central Committee has laid down its power, &c. Speeches by Assi and 
Lavalette. — La NouvelU R^publique^ March 30. 

X No such committee. The Central Committee returned to its original 
functions as Committee of the National Guard. Only some of its members 
were also members of the new Communal Council. 

§ But deranged everything by going to Versailles, where Paris letters 
were detained and opened.* 
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tempt against the existence of the Committee.* Also an 
Executive Committee has been appointed by the Sub-central. 
It will have charge of affairs for a month. M. Blanqui is in 
hiding, and has not yet been present at any of the meetings 
at tlie Hotel de Ville.t It is stated that M. Delescluze has, in 
consequence of a declaration on the part of his colleagues that 
the position was incompatible with his dignity, resigned the 
membership of the Cofnmunal Cofnmittee to which he was 
chosen at the election of Sunday.^ The Communists still dis- 
agree among themselves as to their future movements. The 
monthly salary of the Communist Councilors is fixed at three 
hundred francs. § 

March 31. " The Government has completed arrangements 
for moving against Paris. Learning this, the Commune have 
resolved to march upon Versailles," 

ANOTHER REIGN OF TERROR THREATENED. 

t 

STARTLING DECREES ISSUED BY THE COMMITTEE — EVERY ABLE-BODIED 
MAN MUST FIGHT — THE PAYMENT OF RENTS SUSPENDED — PROPOSED 
SALE OF THE GOVERNMENT PALACES — THE GUILLOTINE TO BE ESTAB- 
LISHED AGAIN. 

Under the above caption : A decree was made public abolish- 
ing the conscription, stating that no force except the National 
Guards will be introduced into Paris, and ordering that all able- 
bodied male citizens shall belong to the National Guard. An- 
other decree remits lodgers' rents from October, 1870, to April, 
1 87 1, and says the rents to be paid shall be reckoned by months. 
The sale of all pawned articles is suspended. || Another decree 

* No such committee. " Wilfred " perhaps means Ub-ic, the general, who 
was raising troops in the Provinces. On the strength of this, to-day*s 
reports in The Tribune are headed : ^^ Arbitrary measures of the Central * 
Committee — Its opponents to be shot — One already condemned to death.^^ 

t Why should " the President " be in hiding ? Blanqui, who was not in 
Paris. 

X He resigned his seat in the Versailles Assembly. 

§ Not quite seventeen dollars a week. Tell it not in Washington. These 
men were " pillagers." 

\ The preamble of these decrees : " Considering that labor, industry, and 
commerce have borne all the charges of the war, that it is just that property 
should bear its share of sacrifices for the country," &c. 
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orders all public officials, on pain of dismissal, to disregard 
orders from Versailles.* Versailles documents are forbidden 
circulation. Paris grows sadder daily. One hundred and sixty 
thousand people have left the city in the last ten days. Chap- 
lains are ordered to cease the performance of mass in the pris- 
ons. The insurance offices are searched for jewels and money 
of the Empress. The Communal Council holds its'deliberations 
in private, biit the following information has been divulged : An 
Executive Committee of seven members has been appointed ; the 
Commune is divided into nine sections, — Finance, War, Justice, 
Safety, Subsistence, Education, Labor, Foreign, and Municipalf 
The Communal Council is deliberating upon a proposal to pay 
the Prussian indemnity by the sale of Versailles, St. Cloud, and 
Fontainebleau. The evening edition of "The Times" (London) 
contains a letter saying that "measures of proscription were 
secretly enforced everywhere, and the significant word 'guil- 
lotine,' though spoken only in whispers, is in everybody's 
mouth." X 

After this date it is war. 

April 2. A movement is in progreiss to disarm and disband 
all battalions of Nationals which do not recognize the authority 
of the Commune. § The Najtional Guards as a body recognize 
the Commune. The party of order still hold possession of the 
Bank of France, which, however, "to save itself from being 
plundered," has advanced six million francs to the insurgents. 

* Not unnecessary, when the Postmaster-General had gone off to Ver- 
sailles, and when the officials, under Versailles orders, had already disor- 
ganized the service of the octroi, the registration, public assistance, and 
marine, and had threatened to stop the gas. The reorganization by the 
Commune seems to have been good, economical and effective. 

t The Paris journals give the organization of the Communal Council 
as follows : Executive^ War^ Justice^ General Surety^ Subsistence^ Labo% 
(Industry and Exchange), External Relations^ Public ServiceSy Education^ 

X Which reported letter is the only warrant for The Tribune editor's ma 
licious caption, — "ANOTHER REIGN OF TERROR THREAT- 
ENED — THE GUILLOTINE TO BE ESTABLISHED AGAIN." 

§ On the contrary, the Paris journals complain of the insufficient armin( 
of the National Guards, and the Communal Council appeals to the patriotlsn 
of citizens to supply the want by bringing their spare muskets for the us' 
of those who have none. 
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April 6. A proclamation announces retaliatory measures. 

April 7. Fearful slaughter on both sides, yesterday and 
to-day. Terror reigns. The prisons are crowded. The churches 
and houses of the aristocrats are pillaged^ and all priests impris- 
oned. A great many murders have taken place.* 

April ii. New efforts for conciliation are making in Paris, 
eighteen members of the Commune having declared themselves 
disposed to treat with the Versailles Government. The Com- 
mune hourly grows more desperate, and resorts to fierce excesses. 

" The conciergerie is filled with priests and nuns who have 
been arrested on warrants calling them * citizens styled the ser- 
vants of a person called God.' Archbishop Darboy was stripped 
naked, bound to a pillar, and scourged and mocked for hours by 
a band of two hundred Reds." f 

April ii, MIDNIGHT. The insurgents are said to have 
made a demand upon the Church for one million francs, and 
avow that they will kill the Archbishop if it is not paid.:]: 

* Turning to the Paris journals, for and against the Commune, of these 
first days of April^ when " terror reigned," &c., I find : Only one murder 
has been committed in Paris during two months. Palm Sunday (April 2) 
celebrated in "all the churches " of Paris. "An inhabitant of the quarter" 
tells in one of the journals of the " dem^nagement \ la Prussienne," by two 
hundred National Guards, of the house of the Prince de Wagram. I find 
no more outrages of these " Communists " in Paris; but outside they tell 
of eight Nationals taken prisoners by th% Versaillists, who tie one to a 
horse's tail, and rip up (^ventrer) another. And a girPs school, coming out 
of the church of Neuilly, is cut to pieces, hashed^ by the Thiers grape-shot 
( *Mitteralement hachde par la mitraille "). 

Instead of " the churches are pillaged, and all priests imprisoned," read 
this : The Communal Council decrees the separation of Church and State* 
for Paris ; suppresses the State allowance (budget des cultes) ; and declares 
the "biens dit de mortmain" and other church effects to be national prop- 
erty, appointing an inquest concerning the same, 

t No doubt the same'two hundred Reds who " prussianised " the house of 
the Prince de Wagram a week ago. The story is worthy of the known 
inventive powers of the historian Thiers, good for rousing the Breton and 
Vendean peasantry, but not believed even by a Tribune editor. 

X One million francs, having already pillaged and taken all they could lay 
their hands on ; and the priests, too, all in prison ! An outrageous demand ! 
These be " desperate " and " fiefce excesses," in good sooth. And at mid- 
night ! 
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April 12. The cur6 of the Church of Madeleine is reported 
to have been assassinated by a Parisian mob. 

April 13. The delegates proposing conciliation return. M. 
Thiers issues another circular calling them Communists and 
assassins. Resignations from the Commune continue. 

April 14. The Communists* are plundering the public of- 
fices of their papers and their platcf The latter is sent to the 
mint. The churches are carefully searched,:]: and all valuables 
seized to be converted into coin. Notwithstanding all Com- 
munist precautions, five hundred thousand people have left 
since the troubles began. § 

April 16. The state carriages of Prince Murat and Marshal 
Canrobert have been seized by the Commune officials. A dele- 
gate of the Commune has taken an inventory of the objects of 
value in the most fashionable churc/tes. || The Central Commit- 
tee are still at variance with the Commune. ^ 

April 20. A Commune manifesto says, Paris does not aim 
at dictatorship. She desires the decentralized unity of the coun- 
try. "The London Telegraph" says. The Arc de Triomphe 
has been destroyed by the fire of the Versaillists. The " Mot 
d'Ordre" condemns the Commune for its suppression of various 
journals. 

April 21. Another revolution is imminent. The Commune 
has arrested the Central Committee. Complete anarchy reigns. 

April 23. Last evening the cash-box of the Parisian Gas 

♦ Notice how adroitiy the ingenuous editor changes the Communal Council 
to the Communists, " For ways that are dark," &c. 

t Their " plate." What plate in public offices ? 

t To be sure that nothing was left by the first pillagers. 

§ The troubles began on the i8th of March, twenty-five days ago. An 
exodus of twenty thousand persons daily, notwithstanding Communist pre- 
cautions. It was one hundred and sixty thousand in ten weeks, before. It 
is well to certify the exactness of our correspondents. 

H The churches are pillaged on the 7th. On the 14th they carefully search 
them, and seize the remaining valuables. On the. i6th they make an inven- 
tory of what is left. These are pillagers. 'And beside the treble pillage of 
the churches, having, let us say, gutted one house, they do seize two state 
carriajs^es. A most Communistic and pillaging Communal Council, forsooth ! 

IT Or Communal Council ? The editor keeps the words well mixed, for 
the more confusion. 
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Company was opened by National Guards, and seven thousand 
francs abstracted. The money has been returned to the Gas 
Company. The Montmartre battalions are mutinous. A dele- 
gation of Freemasons has gone to Versailles, to ask an armis- 
tice, to allow the inhabitants of the bombarded villages to leave. 

April 24. Thiers refuses the armistice. The Commune 
apologizes to the Gas Company. The churches of St Roch 
and St. Sulpice have been reopened, and their cur^s released 
from imprisonment. 

April 25. Gen. Cluseret and the Central Committee are 
quarreling. Thiers admitted to the Freemasons his intention 
to bombard Paris as soon as he had all the forts. He consents 
to an armistice without recognizing the Commune. A placard 
on the walls of Paris invites " friends of order *' to be in readi- 
ness to avenge their brethren murdered in the recent butchery 
in the Place Vendome.* 

April 30. A Masonic procession, half a mile in length, 
passed through the streets to-day, and planted their banners on 
the ramparts under a heavy fire. All the Paris lodges were rep^ 
resented. At a sitting of the Commune, M. Grousset repelled 
the charge of reproachable warfare. The use of explosive but-- 
lets and the bombarding of women and children was confined to 
the Versaillists, In the cartridge-boxes of prisoners explosive 
bullets had been found, and the wanton shelling of the most 
crowded parts of the city had been going on for weeks. 

May 2. The Commune has appointed a Committee of Pub- 
lic Safet}!. 

May 3. The Column in the Place Vendome and all statues 
and vestiges of monarchy are to be destroyed.! 

* See the first note on page eighty-five. 

t " The Commune of Paris — 

" Considering that the imperial column on the Place Vendome is a monu- 
ment of barbarism, a symbol of brute force and false glory, an affirmation of 
militaryism, a denial of international right, a permanent insult from the con- 
querors to the conquered, a perpetual criminal attempt [attentat] against 
one of the three great principles of the French Republic, Fraternity — 
" Decrees, — 

*^One single Article : The Column of the Place Vendome shall be demolished. 
"Paris, April 12, 1871." 
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May 7. Five priests arrested on the charge of being spies. 
The church of St. Eustache converted into a political club- 
room ; that of " St. German TAuperrois " used for public meet- 
ings and concerts ; and the Tuileries as an asylum for the wid- 
ows and orphans of National Guards killed in the struggle. A 
decree orders the restoration of pledges under the value of five 
francs. 

May 8. A concert at the Tuileries in aid of the wounded : 
twelve thousand francs collected. 

May 10. The "Sub-committee of Organization," in a procla- 
mation issued to-day, orders the troops not to cease firing on 
the Versaiilists who may attempt to surrender ; while fugitives 
and stragglers are to be sabred when caught, or, if in numerous 
bodies, fired into mercilessly with cannon and mitrailleuses.* 

May II. The demolition decreed of the house of M. Thiers, 
in consequence of his proclamation. 

May 16. The Vendome Column thrown down. 

May 19. A " Court of Impeachment^^ opened to-day to select 
hostages on whom to retaliate. Many eminent citizens daily 
imprisoned,^ The sacred articles in the Church of the Trinity 
seized. All the churches to be similarly dealt with,! and then 
closed. The demolition of the Chapel of the Expiation § begun. 

May 24. Paris in flames. The Louvre completely gutted. 
Fires raging in nearly every street. The Versaiilists fiercely 
bombarding. The dead unburied. The wounded lying un- 
tended in -the* streets. 

May 25. Archbishop Darboy, ten hostages, and nearly fifty 
priests, murdered in cold blood at the Mazas Prison on Tuesday 
night. II The fires are nearly all extinguished. It fs believed 
that in many cases they were caused by the shells of the Ver- 

* I have not found elsewhere any mention either of the Committee or the 
proclamation. 

t These eminent citizens not having escaped among the five hundred 
thousand who fled from Paris. 

X What ! pillaging them yet again ? 

§ Erected in memory of the martyred Louis XVI. Not yet demolished. 

II This is the first account given. Probably the exact number will never 
be known, nor by whose order they perished. The "cold blood" is 
remarkable. 
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saillists, and not by the Communists. Last night and to-day 
the Government troops refused to give quarter, and killed all 
who fell into their hands. The Insurgents are dealing destruc- 
tion and death. The Versaillists " are not savage, but exhibit 
a childish delight." 

May 28. It is calculated that there are upward of fifty thou- 
sand dead bodies in the houses and cellars of Paris, many of 
women and children. Since Sunday* thirty thousand prison- 
ers have been taken, "including numbers of debauched and 
foul-mouthed women." 

So far I have taken the story of the Paris Commune from an 
enemy's pen. I have suppressed nothing, softened nothing, 
extenuated nothing, excused nothing, explained only where the 
explanation was beyond doubt, contradicted only with fair 
authority. Such tales as eating a chasseur's horse and scourg- 
ing the naked Archbishop may be left with the "deaths" of 
men still alive, — uncommented upon. Other statements I 
leave unnoticed, not recognizing their truth, but being without 
present means for refuting or verifying them : often finding no 
mention of them save in the correspondence of " The Tribune." 
Let the story, with the exceptions noted, stand in " The Tri- 
bune " words, with some amount of mendacity still unaccounted 
for. Even so the accuser can find no warrant for " The Tri- 
bune's " foul-mouthed editorials. Where is the ground for the 
slanders of MM. Thiers and Favre, and all that pack of unprin- 
cipled "journalists" which has followed .yelping at their heels .^ 
Two hundred thousand National Guards are neither pillagers 
nor assassins. The leaders of these "pillagers" gave them- 
selves less than seventeen dollars a week as governors of Paris, 
and left exact accounts of all the monies which they pillaged. 
Save that one massacre (if you will) of " the hostages," an act 
of desperation which is not brought home to the Communal 
Council (and how many were not harmed ? we are told that 
"the prisons were crowded"), no deed of blood disgraced the 
Parisians. In this " City of Assassins," during two months, up 
to the 4th of April, only one murder was committed in Paris, 

* The report is dated Sunday (" May 28 "). 
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that for the sake of theft, by one of Thiers? Breton Mobiles. 
Under this " Reign of Terror," to the same date, until Paris 
was actually besieged, while M. Thiers was writing to the Pre- 
fects that " the Commune is pillaging," " held in horror by the 
Parisians, who wait impatiently for the moment of their deliver- 
ance," people went to and fro, in and out of the city, and 
appeals were made to citizens not to keep more than one 
musket while their fellow-citizens were unarmed. Where was 
the assassination ? The slain and condemned men are yet 
alive. And the pillage is — the lie of the historical liar, 
Thiers, re-uttered by a knavish fool in "The Tribune," who 
tells us that they inventoried the church valuables after the 
churches had been stripped, and refutes his own calumnies by 
inadvertently holding up the Communal Council of Paris as an 
example to New York.* Pillage ! They did not even pillage 
the hoiise of M. Thiers. They destroyed the Vendome Col- 
umn, — not without giving reasons. Thiers did not spare the 
Arc de Triomphe. They fired public buildings, — by the right 
of war. " It is believed," says " The Tribune," " that in many 
cases the fires were caused by the shells of the Versaillists, and 
not by the Communists." By "the Communists," — it was the 
right of war. Were stone and mortar to be held more sacred 
than the lives of women and of children ? If they fought with 
the fury of desperation, they were not brutal and cruel as their 
assailants were. On Thiers* bead be the infamy — Napoleon 
out-Napoleoned — of raising an ignorantly fanatical armyf to 

♦ The Paris Commune was one of the worst bodies that ever cursed a 
nation or a city. But before its inglorious term of power closed it explained 
in detail how it acquired five million dollars, and how it expended that sum 
during two months of its government. Our rulers for two years have not 
accounted for the money they received, nor explained how it was disbursed* 
— Tribune Editor, May 29. 

t The returned Papal Zouaves, Cathelineau*s Vendeans, Charrette's 
Chouans, Trochn's Bretons : the scum of all the ignorance and bigotry 
of the rural districts. The character of these levies may be inferred from 
one single fact : that the Italian Government remonstrated, seeing in the 
very existence of such a force * threat of new intermeddling with Rome. 
To these were joined the Imperial Guards, the picked tools of Napoleon. 
So was constituted tlie Army of the Party of Order, under the imperialist 
General, MacMahon. 
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rep)eat in the name of "order" the outrages and excesses of 
the League. No such unpatriotic disgrace can slur the sorrow- 
ful epitaph of the Paris Commune. 

Were they Communists } A Communist has the right to put 
his belief into action. Was the International Association at 
its head or at its back ? It matters little. The old Communist 
theories, though still perhaps held by a few individuals, have 
never moved the masses; are not, since 1849, the dominant the- 
ories of even a sect in France. The International Association 
I cannot track either as instigator or abettor. Members of that 
wide-spread Association (whose worst reproach is its peaceful- 
ness) were among them. It could not be otherwise when the 
Communal party embraced not merely a knot of political enthu- 
siasts, but the whole working population of Paris, including also 
the smaller shopkeepers, — the whole of that class which lives 
by its own labor instead of by the exploitation of the labor of 
others. It was not only a revolt of Paris against an usurping 
Assembly : it was a reifolt of labor against the age-long unscm- 
pulous rapacity of power. For this, well understood by the 
party of Thiers and " order," it was so ruthlessly crushed out — 
if the massacre of only fifty thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren has crushed it out Here is but the beginning. 

HOW THE COMMUNAL MOVEMENT BEGAN, AND WHAT IT SOUGHT. 

It dates from Napoleon's capitulation at Sedan : when men 
thought they saw in the establishment of the Commune the 
only force which could resist the Prussians. Favre, Trochu, 
and others^ were proclaiming the impossibility of defense ; the 
defeated generals, to lessen their own shame, echoing the cry. 
Less cowardly, the Parisians, with yet some faith in the love of 
country, demanded the continuance of the war. The Commit- 
tee of Defense, aware of the feeling against them, attempted, 
as governments always do, to hinder the expression of public 
opinion. This burst out, however, on the 20th of September, 
in a manifesto, then first published, which demanded, — 

1. The suppression of the imperial police, or rather its trans- 
feral into the hands of the municipality. 

2. Equal subsistence accorded to all citizens and their fami- 
2 
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lies during the siege, and after the siege the abolition of misery 
by some social organization of production. 

3. The levy epi masse of all citizens, and forced requisition of 
whatever could be useful to the defense. 

4. Suppression, after the war, of standing armies, and organ- 
ization of the national militia. 

5. The absolute sovereignty of the Commune in all regarding 
its taxation, police, education, and legislation. 

This programme, identical with that proclaimed, at the Hotel 
de Ville on March 18, could not suit the representatives of 
the principle of authority. It was discussed and combated 
by them ; but, as it gained popularity, they precipitated events, 
so that on the 31st of October an attempted Communal mani- 
festation was put down by the troops of the line and by the 
peasant mobiles brought by Trochu to defend the altar and the 
throne. Nevertheless, this manifestation proved the people's 
desire to defend themselves ; and from this day the Government 
was forced to allow them to arm, refused before on the ground 
that there were not arms enough. Paris from that time became 
an immense war-factory: cannon were cast, cartridges made, 
old muskets altered. At the moment of capitulation Paris was 
in its best condition for defense. But the Government feared 
the Prussians less than they feared the armed people. 

The capitulation filled Paris with consternation. And when 
it was learned that the Prussians would make a triumphal entry, 
the indignant feeliug was so general that resistance, even in 
spite of the Government, was meditated. Two-thirds of the 
National Guard were of this mind, and Favre had to return to 
Bismarck to beg a modification of his programme. So some 
sort of compromise was come to. 

During this parley between the National Guards and the 
Government, the Guards had taken charge of certain cannon 
which, though not included in the terms of surrender, the Gov- 
ernment had carefully left in the way of the Prussians, as if will- 
ing to be rid of them. These the National Guards removed to 
Montmartre, and placed under the watch of all their battalions, 
turn by turn. 

Meanwhile, the first act of the newly elected Assembly, met 
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at Bordeaux, was to affront Paris by refusing to hear either 
Garibaldi* or Victor Hugo. Resenting this, convinced that the 
Assenably was royalist, and seeing themselves overruled by the 
rural districts, again the Commune came into men's minds as 
the fittest remedy. Still it was only an idea. What further 
provocation was needed was supplied by the decision to hold 
the Assembly out of Paris, and by the violent intentions of 
Thiers, — so plainly put forth in his speeches and proclamations, 
and attempted to be carried out by the night surprise on the 
i7-i8th of March, and the invasion of Paris on the i8th by the 
Government troops. In face of this bad faith and maladroit- 
ness, the men who had taken the initiative against the capitula- 
tion reappeared as a Committee of the National Guard,f and 
appealed to the city to organize their municipal government, — 
the Paris Commune. * • 

The situation will be sufficiently explained by the following 
extracts from the Paris Communal journals. " La Commune," 
No. 2, March 21, says, — 

Paris is reproached with sending ready-made governments to the peas- 
ants, — and it is the peasants who weigh down Paris with their empire, ple- 
biscitums, and deputies, who may perfectly satisfy their sottishness, but who 
have on us the effect of an exhumation of another age. We have been long 
enough at their mercy. They have absolved December the 2d condemned 
by us, voted for the war which we repulsed, abandoned the country we would 
have defended, and now they would impose on us a king. 

•'Le Cri du Peuple," March 25, says, — 

The programme of the revolution has been produced : Paris a free city, 
not separated from France, but not submitted to statesmen whom it pleases 
the Province to acclaim, to elect, or to suffer ; Paris freely governing itself 
through its Communal Council and civic and corporate organization, voting 
its own budget, sending its deputies to the National Assembly, — legislative 
or federal, — contributing its share for the charges of the country, furnishing 
in case of war a certain contingent of mobile national guards ; Paris remain- 
ing the industrial, commercial, economic, and intellectual capital, while ceas- 

• He was elected for seven places. 

\ They were men unknown to politics, obscure men, — their enemies say, — 
a reproach or a compliment ; and their influence appears due only to the 
popularity of their cause, and the fact of their initiative in the matter of 
opposing the capitulation. Some days later I find them sustained by a dele- 
gation from all the arrondissements of Paris. 
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ing to be the political capital of France. ... At once renovative and con- 
servative, in accord with the traditions of France. 

Such programmes of course bind no men. In all revolutions 
and parties there are some who think the programme too far- 
going, while in the minds of others it goes not far enough. 
Among the elder politicians, like Blanqui, some dreams of the 
old Communist Utopias might yet linger. But Communism — 
the having all things in common, abolition of property and fam- 
ily — nowhere appears, either in the words or acts, of Communai 
(not Communistic) Paris. Here I speak neither for nor against 
theories : I am only stating facts. The Communal idea of this 
last revolution, so far from being a carrying-out of the ideas of 
the revolutionists of '89 and '48 (Communistic or other), was 
indeed a retrogression, — an absolute going back to the days 
before " France " %as. 

Look into Thierry's "Letters on the History of France." 
Read there the account of the Communes, in ancient Gaul, yet 
divided among kings and counts ever warring upon one another, 
a country without nationality, without unity, without govern- 
ment. Not rising, as in England, by grace of royal charter, 
but retaining, with certain modifications, the Roman franchises, 
only availing themselves of royal pretense or alliance against 
too potent lord or bishop, these municipalities realized all the 
freedom possible in those days, were indeed cities of refuge for 
republican thought, fastnesses in which the worker and the 
trader found some safety from crowned and helmeted ruffianism 
that strode high-handed over the world. 

The enthusiasm of old times communicated itself from place to place 
producing revolutions wherever it found a population numerous enough to 
dare to enter into the struggle with feudal power. The inhabitants of the 
towns which this political movement had gained met together in the church 
or market-place, and took oath, upon the holy things, to sustain one another, 
and thenceforth not to permit that any one of them should be wronged or 
treated as a serf. It was this oath, this conjuration (or swearing together) 
as it was called in ancient documents, which gave birth to the Commune. 
All those who were bound together in this manner took thence the name of 
sworn men, or men in Communion (^^jures^^ or ^^Communiers^^), arid for 
them these new titles comprehended the ideas of duty, fidelity, and recipro- 
cal devotedness, expressed in antiquity by the word " citizen." . . . 
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In the south of Gaul, where the old Roman cities existed in greater num- 
ber, and where, farther off from the centre of Germanic invasions and dom- 
ination, they had kept their population and their riches, the attempts at 
enfranchisement were, if not more energetic, at least more completely fortu- 
nate. It is there only that the enfranchised cities reached the plenitude of 
that republican existence which was in some sort the ideal to which all the 
Communes aspired.* 

To this succeeded the establishment of one kingly power, 
bringing in the principle of centralization, necessary perhaps 
towards the upity of the nation, but crushing out the republi- 
can Communes. The democratic spirit which arose afterwards 
in opposition to the centralization of royalty was only reaction- 
ary, the assertion of anarchical individualism, not republican. 
Monarchy overthrown, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
democracy had logically but the choice between free-trade or 
Communism, —r the two egotisms of employer and employed, in 
cither case only the assertion of every individual's right of pow- 
er, the opposite pole of the individualism of monarchy. '48 and 
'51 showed us how extremes meet ; how, "the Republic" failing 
through aiming at egotistical interests only, the Empire could 
outbid the Republic in its appeal to the mere rights of the 
democracy. Empire is but the greediness of one man; and if 
democracy be only the assemblage of so many greeds, why 
should they not come to terms .^ So universal suffrage pro- 
claimed the Emperor. And the republican must take a new 
departure. If he accept not the higher theory, of ^///j, if his 
Republic be not the work of all for the good of all^ growing out 
of an active and even self-sacrificing propagandism for the sake 
of all humanity, on what ground shall he build .^ He confines 
himself to a mere politic " republicanism," which is only self-de- 
fense. After the defeat of '51, who shall wonder that men, 
whose belief had been in schemes only for the material advan- 
tage of individuals (only that, however generous and self-sacri- 
ficing the advocate), should stand at bay instead of beginning a 
new pursuit } Who shall blame them if they could not escape 
the fatality of their own logic } Men who had passed through 
the Communism of Cabet and the like may be pardoned if, even 

* Thierry, Letter xiii. 
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in rejecting that, they still retained some little of the separatist 
spirit of earlier days, confirmed also, it may be, by a natural feel- 
ing of reaction against the centralization which has been the. 
curse of modern France, and which helped to throw her so 
entirely at the feet of the Decembrist. On the other hand, 
men feeling the insufficiency of merely political change caught 
perhaps too hastily at any clue to lead them from the labyrinth. 
I am not criticising the men. I am only recalling certain modes 
of thought, so endeavoring to find the causes and track the 
courses of events. 

In their exile, after the establishment of the Empire, Pyat 
and some others appear to have fallen back upon this idea of 
the older Commune. Recollect the vote, not once only, for the 
Emperor. Bear in mind the net-work of imperial centralization. 
What shall break through that ? What shall stand against the 
mightily organized power of the Church, buttressing the Em- 
pire } Appeal to the nation, — to the voices of the ignorant 
peasant majority! Wait the triumph of ideas, — ideas are pro- 
scribed, and it is the Church that educates. Exile or the City 
of Refuge — there seems no other choice. Again the Empire 
passes, not overthrown, but falling through. There is again a 
chance. Even this despair shall give us ground. This war 
against the foreigner shall make a nation of us, and in some 
sort a republic, with room and time for development and the 
thought of further progress. And, lo ! the peasantry elects a 
monarchical Assembly that betrays us to the Prussians ; the 
army of the Church will bind us to the wheels of some new 
constitutional monarchy, — a new Louis Philippe, or Thiers, in 
place of Napoleon. As a Frenchman, I think I would have 
given my life unhesitatingly for the Commune. And yet — • 

Outside of all individual or national difficulties, beyond all 
that may excuse or justify us as individuals or in the composite 
individuality of nationhood, stands the inexorable law of cause 
and effect, which will not spare us for any excuse, for even the 
most sufficient justification. The days of isolation and separat- 
ism are at an end, whether in Convents, Communes, or Com- 
munities, whether for Cities of Refuge or for Nations. The 
walls of China are falling, as those of Aries and Nimes and 
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Laon fen, not to be built up again. Our business, our hope, is 
no longer isolation, but association and devotion to humanity. 
The Christian theory of Rxg*U is a problem worked out and 
demonstrated. We have no new phase of it to learn. But we 
have to learn the new gospel of Com mu num. the Duty of fellow- 
ship. Not again the hermitage in which the world may be for- 
gotten ; not again the Commune of old time, jealously guarding 
itself from the world, an armed sentinel, as inhumanly if not as 
tyrannously egotistical as the robber lord or more imperial bri- 
gand against whom it then was justified in keeping guard : no 
longer the narrow national and inhuman pi^licy of "avoiding 
entangling alliances." The hermit must quit his cell for active 
citizenship, the Commune labor yi^r ami zcU/i an J ////i/<"r on/tr of 
the nation, the nation own itself a citizen of the world. Each 
in its sphere, — citizen. Commune, or nation, — only the sworn 
soldier, or, if need be, martyr, of universal republicanism. This 
is the duty of the time : and in the misunderstanding of this 
lay the mistake of the Paris Commune, and the weakness which 
would have insured its failure, though the Red flag were float- 
ing now over the Hotel de Ville, not only in Paris, but in all the 
Communes of " republican " France. 

Again, I am not speaking against the men. Before the men 
who gave their lives so grandly I bow my head with reverence 
I would not owe to kings. I would rather be with Delescluse 
in that bloody Paris gutter than with the Kaiser in his triumphal 
car. Honor to the defeated Commune! But let even the other 
cities of France remonstrate with Paris. Why did they not 
second her endeavor } Not altogether because of the lying cir- 
culars of Thiers ; not certainly for want of some sympathetic 
spontaneity. Lyons and Marseilles believed also in the Com- 
mune. Toulouse obeyed the impulse of the capital. But why 
should one Commune move with another? A federation of 
Communes may be a philosopher's dream ; but the policy is 
unsound. If your principle is isolation, separation, the federa- 
tion is as it pleases us, when it pleases us, or not at all. There 
lies the fatal error of any sectional policy. We are not going 
backward to secession and division, even with a fcderati(Mi as 
the end.* The peoples have suffered enough to obtain even the 
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framework of nationality: suffered all the evils of kingship, 
obliged, for the sake of one great ruler in an age, to bear the 
tricks of ordinary monarchs who cut and carved the countries 
at their caprice, joining this to that without sense of fitness, and 
often in their wars sundering the little cohesion that wiser men 
ordained or better times allowed. Still, after much suffering, we 
are somehow stumbling into the framework of nationality, the 
first condition for the real organization of society. It is some- 
thing to have the form. Though the spirit of nationality which 
shall give us life and growth can only be breathed into us by 
the Republic. 

The Commune is a failure. The men who attempted it are 
condemned. The great humanitarian question set by these 
** Communists," the question of the abolition of misery through 
the organization of labor, is not to be solved that way. Is the 
Reaction therefore sure } This wager of battle has given no 
verdict for or against the issue. It says no more than this : Not 
by a single city, nor by a separate nation, shall that remodeling 
of society be accomplished through which the hire of the laborer 
shall no longer be kept back by fraud. The weakness of the 
Paris Commune lay in its isolation. Yet all that blood has not 
been poured out in vain. One gain cannot escape us. While 
we note mistaken policy, let us not the less take this to heart : 
that once again these men of Paris have given to the world the 
ever-needed example of heroic daring and devotedness, have 
laid one more broad stone (though it be their own grave-stone) 
of that glorious causeway over which Humanity, defeated or tri- 
umphant, marches firmly to the Republic. 

W. J. Linton. 
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THE NEW PROTESTANTISM: ITS RELA- 

TION TO THE OLD.* 

BROTHERS AND FRIENDS: It would be easy and 
pleasant to bring some subject here which should tou':h 
no agitating differences of opinion, but give an oppoi tunity for 
developing those points of belief — and they are many — where- 
in we should all be likely to agree. And that kind of recon- 
ciling discourse is so consonant to my tastes and feelings, and 
seems so befitting this occasion of reunion of old friends and of 
fellow-students and fellow-laborers, that I have tried hard to 
make it appear consonant with my sense of duty. But I find 
that I cannot satisfy my own conscience, nor should I, as I be- 
lieve, satisfy your expectations, were I not to use the occasion to 
speak of the topics that are to-day nearest my thought and 
heart, — even though they are topics on which there will proba- 
bly be more of dissent than agreement And why should I hes- 
itate ? Am I not among those who respect liberty of thought 
and utterance } Was not yonder Hall, out of which this Asso- 
ciation of Alumni, year after year, has come, dedicated to " Free 
Inquiry" as one of its most prominent objects? And did we 
not imbibe from the very atmosphere of the place, and from the 
whole spirit of the professorial instruction, that fidelity to con- 
viction is more worthy than fidelity to creed ? And when we 
come back to greet each other at our annual gatherings here, 
what is it that we most want to learn from him who is selected 
to give the formal address, but just what he himself, through 
the study and experience of his active life of professional duty, 
has come to see and think } We want him to report the out- 
look of the field, in some part of which we are all engaged, as it 
appears to him. If the report agree with what we, or any of us, 
have seen from our own posts of duty, very well, — we are 
thereby encouraged aod strengthened ; but if it differ, just as 
well, if not better, — for then the effect may be as if our own 

♦ A Discourse deb'vered before the Alumni of the Divinity School of Har- 
vard University, June 27, 1871, by William J. Potter. 
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vision were enlarged, and we discover that the field is wider, its 
condition^ more varied, its agencies more manifold, than at our 
separate points we had supposed. What we want is neither 
agreement nor dissent as such, but faithfulness of each reporter 
to his own observations. And may I not add, what seems to 
me true from my point of view at least, that the agreement, the 
bond of fellowship, among the members and friends of this 
Alumni Association, cannot consist in unity of the reports 
either as to observations, opinions, or instrumentalities, but 
must rest on the fact that, while each is free to work according 
to his own light and in his own way, we are all working essen- 
tially for the same general end, — the discovery and promulgation 
of the highest truth and the promotion of the welfare of humanity. 
To this end we must, surely, desire to hear what any thoughtful, 
earnest brother may have to say, indicating what seems to him 
from his stand-point to be the highest truth and to be promotive 
of human welfare, however much his view may diflFer from our 
own. 

In this spirit I come, brothers, with my word to-day, } come, 
as I feel assured you would have me come, to speak candidly, 
faithfully, firmly, yet also trustfully and fraternally, of the things 
which appear in the range of my vision from the outlook to 
which twelve years* ministerial experience has brought me. 
And I can best gather, perhaps, what I have to say around this 
topic, — The New Protestantism: by which I mean the spirit of 
revolt which has specially manifested itself in Christendom in the 
last generation, against all the traditional forms of authority in 
the Christian Church, and which is now beginning to organize 
itself, in different phases indeed, but evidently with a more defi- 
nite consciousness of its own character, and of its logical aims 
and practical capabilities. I choose the word " Protestantism," 
because, both in its generic meaning and in its special meaning as 
applied to an era in the ecclesiastical history of Christendom, it 
very accurately indicates what seems to me the correct view of 
this present era in religious thought and -development of which 
I am to speak, and which it is the chief purpose of this dis- 
course historically to vindicate. Considering this proposed limit 
of my argument, my subject might be better defined, perhaps,- 
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as Protestantism, Old and New ; or, the New in its relation to 
the Old. 

Let me begin by pointing out the generic significance of the 
word " Protestantism." For though Protestantism, as we com- 
monly hear the word in Christendom, has a definite application 
to a special era and movement in Christian histor}', in itself it is 
by no means confined to Christendom, much less to that special 
era; but may be found, both in spirit and in form, in all religious 
history, and marks the conditions of religious development in gen- 
eraL Several of the great existing religions of the world origi- 
nated directly, so far as we can trace their origin to any outward 
occasion, in the spirit of Protestantism. And with the origin of 
all the rest, were not their sources lost in the uncertain uilds of 
legend, we should probably find that Protestantism had much to 
do. That is, the steps which led to that -concentration and or- 
ganization of effort which finally resulted in a specific religion 
b^an in a protest against some existing form of error. Bud- 
dhisni began in a protest against' the alleged errors and cor- 
ruptions of Brahmanism. Zoroaster came as a reformer, pro- 
testing against the doctrines and practices of some more ancient 
faith in Persia Christianity had its outward origin in the pro- 
test of Jesus and Paul against the sectarian Pharisaic inter- 
pretation of Judaism. Mohammedanism arose from a vigorous 
protest against trinitarian and other metaphysical corruptions of 
Christianity. 

So, too, if we look within the Ifmits of the specific religions, 
we shall find that their development historically has been ac- 
companied, from time to time, if not constantly, by the same 
spirit of protest ; and I believe that we shall find that in those 
religions which have shown most capacity for development and 
have made most progress, the spirit of protest has been most 
active and has met with the largest recognition. It was by no 
means latent in Judaism before the advent of Christianity. The 
prophets were its natural exponent and outlet of expression. 
And it has appeared again in modern Judaism, as the late He- 
brew Convention, with its important reformatory measures, in 
the city of Cincinnati, bears witness. It has shown itself, at 
intervals in India, in the native Hindu religion, and in the rem- 
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nants of Parseeism ; to a still less extent, perhaps, in China and 
in the Mohammedan faith. But in Christianity it has appeared 
more effectively than in any other faith that has existed in the 
last two thousand years. It was at the bottom of the division 
between the Greek and the Latin churches. It manifested 
especial vigor in the German revolt against the authority of 
Rome, to which it gave its name. And every sect that has 
risen in Protestant Christendom has sprung from some new pro- 
test against some old form of belief or ceremony or ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. It was the root of Puritanism, as also again of 
the Liberal Christianity that called the Puritan creeds in ques- 
tion and won a larger freedom for individual inquiry and opin- 
ion. 

So much for Protestantism in its generic significance as one 
of the essential conditions of all religious development and prog- 
ress. It is sometimes accused as being a spirit of denial 
merely. But the accusation is unjust ; for every denial that the 
true protestant spirit makes implies an affirmation that is at 
least claimed to be larger than the denial. A protest is made, 
it is true, against some alleged error and falseness ; but the fact 
that it is made rests upon the claim of the discovery of some 
truth. That which really makes the protest is not a spirit of 
sheer denial which lurks in some vacant apartment of human 
consciousness, but the perception of some new relations of fact or 
thought, which of itself opposes and displaces the old possessor. 
When Sakya Muni made his protest against Brahmanism, he 
certainly' affirmed some things that were quite as large as the 
errors he denounced, and that became the basis of one of the 
most wonderful religious movements the world has ever known. 
When Jesus protested against the teachings of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, for' every protest he made an affirmation that more 
than covered the vacancy that would be made by the removal of 
the doctrine that was denied. If he called in question the com- 
mands by " them of old time," it was that he might put a larger 
command in its place ; if he protested against the prevailing 
morality, it was to inculcate a moral law that' should run deeper 
into the heart, and " a righteousness that should exceed the right- 
eousness of Scribes and Pharisees." When Mohammed pro- 
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tested against certain doctrines and practices of Christianity in 
Arabia, he made a fresh affirmation, then and there greatly 
needed, of the purer doctrine of monotheism. When Luther 
and his coadjutors of the Reformation made their protest 
against the claims of the Church of Rome, so far from acting in 
the mere strength of a spirit of denial, they made a most tre- 
mendous affirmation, — an affirmation more momentous in its 
consequences than any that had been heard in Christendom, at 
least, since the dkys of Paul, — the affirmation of the uidcpend- 
etue of the individual soul. And so of all protests, large or 
small, that have had any real vitality and have played any impor- 
tant part in religious history : they have always contained, by 
implication if not by express declaration, the positive assertion 
of some truth which will more than fill the place of the alleged 
error that is denounced. Should this not be so, the protest has 
little power and soon ceases as a force in history. All move- 
ments that have any substantial life, and can endure and propa- 
gate themselves, live by their affirmations, and not by their deni- 
als. The protest, the denial, the destruction; is simply the 
breaking of some old shell of custom or belief, and is incidental 
to the first stage in the process of fresh life ; but that power of 
life which breaks the shell, and soon leaves it behind buried in 
the ground and forgotten, while itself springs up into the light 
and air to unfold its symmetry and beauty and mature itsT fruit, 
is not the denial, but the affirmation. 

But I called this spirit of modern revolt in Christendom 
against all ecclesiastical standards of authority the New Protest- 
antism, not only because of its likeness to the general prot- 
estant spirit which accompanies all historic religious develop- 
ment, but because it is connected by special likeness and kin- 
ship to that movement which is technically characterized in 
Christendom as the Protestant Reformation. There is, indeed, 
no difficulty in tracing a direct genealogical line between the 
two. This new Protestantism that has risen in the last genera- 
tion is the legitimate descendant and heir of that which was 
bom in Germany in the sixteenth century. To this point, 
though it be nothing new, let me, for the sake of a clear state- 
ment, now call your attention. 
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I have already said that in the protest of Luther and his 
coadjutors was contained a most momentous affirmation, — that 
of the independence of private judgment. This, of course, was 
not the whole of the Protestant declaration as made against the 
claims of Rome ; nor was the affirmation of individual inde- 
pendence made in this bare and absolute form, nor compre- 
hended, probably, at the time in all its consequences. Yet this 
claim for the rights of private judgment was none the less the 
active, vital principle of the Protestant movement, — the very 
gist of the Reformation, — the force within and behind all the 
other forces that the Reformation set in motion, and the one 
principle that gave to Protestantism its continuing and self- 
propagating power and opened for it its great career in history. 
This was its one grand affirmation, — the only positive thing 
that Protestantism had of much importance to distinguish it 
from Romanism. Rome, as well as the Reformers, had the 
Christ, the Church, the Bible, the Sacraments, all the old beliefs 
and sacred associations ; and the Reformation at the outset 
made no great change in these, except in the use of the Bible, — 
and that change was dependent on this claim for individual rea- 
son. Rome had everything that the Reformers had save this 
• one idea of the rights of private judgment. The protest against 
the sale of indulgences, against the aduse of authority, against 
the corrupt practices of the papal court, might have been easily 
-parried and silenced, and could never have produced the Prot- 
estant movement, had it not been for this one idea, that there 
was something in the human mind, in the mind of the most 
humble layman of the church, that had an inherent right to 
protest against the authority of priest or pope. 

This statement is indeed, in this presence at least, a mere 
truism. I make it, and thus emphatically, simply for the conse- 
quences involved in it. Nor, as already hinted, do I mean to 
affirm that the right of private judgment was declared as an ab- 
stract principle, nor that it was conceived at the time to exist 
without some common verifying standard of truth which was 
within human reach. Of course, I am well aware that the en- 
tire declaration which the Reformers made of their principle 
included the authority of the Bible, The Bible, they affirmed, 
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was the standard, absolute and unquestionable, of truth and 
duty ; but the Bible was to be read and interpreted by every man 
for himself, — that they equally affirmed ; and that was the really 
vitalizing element of the declaration. Where Rome said, The 
Church is the infallible authority, the Reformers said, The 
Bible, — and that was no very great change ; but where Rome 
said. The Priesthood are the interpreters of the authority, the 
Reformers said. Each person is his own interpreter, — and that 
was a difference which was equivalent to revolution and fraught 
with consequences at which the Reformers themselves might 
have stood aghast if they had foreseen them. The two parts of 
their declaration were, in fact, logically at war with each other. 
The affirmation of the right of private judgment in the interpre- 
tation of the authoritative standaVd was destructive of all claim 
for the practical infallibility of the standard, unless one was 
ready to affirm infallibility of the human faculties. No declara- 
tion of an infallible authority could stand with this proviso in 
behalf of individual reason attached. In that proviso was the 
germ of modem Rationalistn, which finds the sole authority for 
religious truth and duty in individual reason and conscience, en- 
lightened with such helps of culture as are available : modern 
Rationalism is the old Protestantism in its new phase. 

Yet this contradiction in the Protestant principle was not 
perceived nor felt at the time, and the principle served very well 
as a popular rallying-cry to unite the various elements of pro- 
test and reform in an organized defense against the ecclesiasti- 
cal claims of Rome. It was not until the Protestent movement 
began to develop its separate and independent life that the an- 
tagonism between the two parts of its declaration appeared, and 
it became evident which was the stronger and really impelling 
element of the movement, and what consequences it involved. 
Then those whose convictions wer-e most enlisted for the first 
part of the declaration — the autKority of the Bible — took alarm 
and began to bethink them for resources to save the infallibility 
of the standard against the undermining inquiry which had been 
set at work by the second part of the declaration. These 
efforts, so far as they were made directly upon the book itself, 
aimed to so hedge it around with claims for Its inspiration 
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and authenticity that interpretation should be allowed the snwll- 
est latitude possible ; and they reached their natural culmina- 
tion in the doctrine of literal and plenary infallibility, involving 
the assertion that the Almighty Mind had directed even the 
punctuation and vowel points and supervised the work of trans- 
lation, — which doctrine was issued in a decree of a Protestant 
council at Geneva in 1675, one hundred and thirty years after 
the death of Luther. This decree was the legitimate result of 
the first part of the Protestant declaration, the Bible an infalli- 
ble authority, divorced from the second part, the proviso in 
favor of private judgment ; and not only the legitimate result, 
but the natural limit of development for that part of the Protest- 
ant principle. After that there was nothing more that it could do. 
And from the date of that decree it began to cease as a positive, 
active force in Protestantism. The doctrine of the decree could 
not possibly stand against the research and scholarship which 
the Reformation had set free. It would not now be defended 
by any scholar of the most orthodox sect, and will soon be 
remembered only as one of the curiosities of theology. 

Another more effective method resorted to by the party that 
undertook the special defense of the first part of the Protestant 
declaration against the latitudinarianism that inhered in the 
second part, was the application of the creed principle. It was 
claimed that, though individuals were free to read and interpret 
the Bible each for himself, yet that interpretation was more 
likely to be correct which was held by the great body of Prot- 
estant Christian schoFars and believers. And so all candidates 
for church-fellowship must be compelled to subscribe to certain 
statements, put into the form of a covenant or creed, which 
were to be the authorized standard of Scriptural interpretation. 
This creed principle, accompanied by a liberal use of two very 
efficient rods of \txvor ^ Xh^' odiutn theologicum and the threat 
of ecclesiastical excommunication, has been wielded with great 
effect, and to no small extent has accomplished the purpose 
intended. It was really a practical resuscitation within the 
Protestant Church of an authority corresponding to that of 
the priesthood in the Church of Rome. It did not go so far, 
it was not so* clearly defined in words ; but in substance it was 
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the same thing, and was just as much a violation of the rights 
of private judgment, in its new form as in its old. It was, in 
fact, one of the hereditary relics of the old church. Still, pow- 
erful as the creed principle was, it was not strong enough wholly 
to obstruct and neutralize thie new vital force of mental freedom 
which was really at the centre of the Protestant movement. 
That force held on its way, having the right of way ; not unre- 
sisted, unobstructed, but steadily, confidently, persistently, tri- 
umphantly overcoming obstructions, and shaping Protestant 
organizations and society according to its own likeness. It 
has manifested itself in several forms and directions, — as in 
the gradual emancipation of science, of literature, of philosophy, 
of art, of the common education of the people, — and so has 
developed a vast power, which is largely outside of the proper 
channel of ecclesiastical organization. But regarding its power 
in the history of the church, which is here our chief province, it 
has shown itself there especially in the multiplication of sects. 
As soon as it was attempted to bind the Protestant Church to- 
gether by a creed founded upon an authoritative interpretation of 
the Bible, the church was split into sects ; and the sects, trying 
to save their beliefs in the same way, by another application of 
the creed principle, were split up again and again, unfil it has 
become almost a hopeless task to count the fragments. The 
creeds themselves have been liberalized, the tests even in the 
strictest sects have been moderated ; but still the secessions and 
the splitting of sects and churches have gone on, and must go 
on so long as it is attempted to set up in a creed the slightest 
vestige of authority over individual reason. It is the old pro- 
test of original Protestantism, — the affirmation of the rights of 
private judgment. The Roman Catholic is right when he says 
that the Protestant principle tends to disintegration of the 
church into churches and ^ects, and of these fragmentary 
churches and sects into individuals. It does so ; and yet it 
might not have been so if the principle had not been resisted. 
So long as the churches and sects make their existence depend 
upon acceptance of some authoritative standard of belief however 
slight, so long as they build themselves across the track of this 
principle of the right of private judgment by laying thereon a 
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single plank of ecclesiastical authority, they must expect to be 
thrown off and broken into pieces, even though they should be 
shivered into the individual atoms of which they were con- 
structed. The principle must keep its track, straight-forward, 
no matter what churches, creeds, authorities, sacred associations 
and beliefs stand in its way, until it reaches its logical goal in 
history. And is it not clear that that logical goal, the legiti- 
mate, inevitable, unescapable conclusion of this central Protest- 
ant principle, — a conclusion which must be accepted "for better 
or worse" if you accept the principle, — is just this modern 
spirit in the religious world which I have defined as the new 
Protestantism, — which revolts against every form of spiritual 
authority save that which has its seat in human reason and con- 
science, and admits no other ultimate attest on earth than that 
which natural human intelligence itself supplies ? 

Should there be any doubt remaining on this point, the line 
of descent may be directly traced by indisputable ecclesiastical 
genealogy. Let us review, for a moment, the steps by which 
authority in religion has been gradually discarded in Protestant 
Christendom. The original Protestantism of the Reformation 
denied the authority of tradition as embodied in the Romish 
Church atid presthood. It tried to bold to the authority of the 
Bible, with the proviso that each man should interpret it for 
himself. Creeds were established to protect the authority of 
Scripture, but the proviso was stronger than the creeds, and 
called their authority in question. Sects were successively 
formed, claiming under the right of private interpretation more 
freedom than was allowed by the creeds. So came the Puri- 
tans, the Independents, the Baptists, the Methodists, each de- 
veloping the right of private judgment a little further. Fox 
and the Quakers made a still larger claim, — namely, that the 
same spirit that dictated the Bibl^ still visited the human soul, 
furnishing an inner light equal in authority to the written reve- 
lation ; and Swedenborg, that within the literal revelation was 
hidden another, for reading which a new illumination had been 
vouchsafed. And thus, with the authority of creeds and of the 
Bible itself a good deal damaged, came in due course the era of 
Liberal Christianity, — the era of those sects that made a new 
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claim for free thought, and urged that a true interpretation of 
the Bible would overthrow all the essential dogmas of the usual 
Protestant creeds. These sects may be said to have discarded 
the authority of creeds as interpreters of the Bible, and to ha^ 
gone back to the simple declaration that the Bible itself was 
the creed and human reason and scholarship its interpreter; 
with this advantage over the original declaration of the same 
principle, that human knowledge, and Biblical scholarship in 
particular, were three hundred years farther along than when 
the Protestant Reformation began. H soon became evident to 
the scholars of these sects, especially to those known as Unita- 
rians, that the authority of the Bible as a whole could not stand. 
It was divided against itself; it was in many things antago- 
nistic to science ; it did not always harmonize with common 
sense ; the claims that were made for its miraculous inspiration 
were not substantiated by critical investigation : and so gradu- 
ally the authority of the Bible was abandoned, — first of Genesis 
and the Pentateuch ; then the Prophets were rationalized away ; 
and then the protesting spirit crept over into the New Testa- 
ment : it pared away the ante-natal chapters concerning Jesus 
from Matthew and Luke, detected a dogmatic tendency to be 
allowed for in John, discovered interpolations and editorial col- 
oring corrupting other parts of the Gospels, doubted strongly 
the genuineness of the epistle to the Hebrews as a work of Paul, 
and had some question of Timothy and Titus, and still more of 
the Apocalypse, whose inspiration, at any rate, was to be rated 
very low. This has been especially the process in the Unita- 
rian line of Liberal Christendom ; and the process has ulti- 
xnated in that denomination in practically discarding the Bible 
as authority, save so far as it accords with the teachings of rea- 
son, science, and intuitive perceptions of ethical and spiritual 
truth. 

A partial exception, however, must be made to this state- 
ment, — an exception, too, which, though but partial, is one of 
great moment, since it is the exception which prevents the Uni- 
tarians from carrying the Protestant principle to its logical ulti- 
mate. Unitarians allow rational and critical scholarship to work 
freely with the Bible, — they do not insist that you shall believe 
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in the Old Testament as authority at all ; they will allow the 
infallibility of Paul and Peter to be doubted ; they make no 
claim for the literal authenticity of the Gospels ; they do not 
cf^en insist that the miracles of the Gospels shall be believed : 
but they do claim that out of the Evangelical records, after 
rational and scholarly criticism has sifted them to the utmost, 
there appears in clear relief the distinct historic person of Jesus, 
and that in his teachings, character, life, is a specific authorita- 
' tive revelation of Christian truth and duty. They do not ask 
for unity of definition as to the nature of this person ; he may 
be believed to be the pre-existent, miraculous Son ,of God, a 
supernaturally endowed man, or a man of simply human facul- 
ties raised to great perfection : but, whatever his nature, he 
must be believed to be, in some exceptional sense, an author- 
ity, — one whose word must be taken as invariably true, whose 
act as invariably right, and whose spirit has either naturally or 
supernaturally so passed as a vital religious force into history 
that he is the rightful Head of the human race. 

I am speaking to those who, of course, will understand that I 
do not presume to suppose that all who are of the Unitarian 
denomination would be content with this statement concerning 
the authority of Jesus or of the Bible. I know, as you know, 
between what wide extremes Unitarian opinions float. But it 
is, as it seems to me, a fair statement of the principle of spirit- 
ual authority as it is now recognized by Unitarianism, so far as 
Unitarianism is deftominationally organized. The National Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches is satisfied with a general confes- 
sion of allegiance to Jesus or his Gospel (leaving it, perhaps 
designedly, a little uncertain which), and invites to its fellowship 
all who wish to be his followers. " The confession of Christ," 
withouf asking just what the confession means, or how much it 
includes, or how it was arrived at, — leaving full and free lati- 
tude in that respect, — may be truthfully said 'to represent the 
present attitude of Unitarianism with regard to authority in 
religion. As James Martineau expressed it some years ago, in 
spite of the errors and defects of the record, the life and char- 
acter of Jesus may be claimed to stand forth as the sublimest , 
conception of humanity, " the perfect moral image of God and 
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the perfect model for man." And this indefinite confession of 
allegiance to Jesus as the religious leader of the human race, is 
the last refuge of the principle of authority in Protestant Chris- 
tianity. 

But is it possible to stay in this refuge and at the same time 
keep terms with reason ? To my mind it is plainly impossible. 
Protestantism took on board, three and a half centuries ago, the 
pilot of free thought. There have been various landing-places 
along the voyage, and the passengers have been continually 
getting off: the voyage was growing longer than they expected, 
or they began to distrust the pilot, or they became tired of jour- 
neying and longed for repose, — for one reason and another 
they have stopped ; and at each stopping-place the multitude 
that have landed have been fain to believe that that spot was 
the real end of the voyage and just the best spot on the whole 
route to live in I It was just far enough towards the sea to feel 
the fresh, cool breezes from thence, and just far enough inland 
to be safe from ocean storms, and to keep connection with the 
old country and neighbors that had been left behind. But the 
pilot and the ship have kept on ; and those who would see the 
voyage through must keep on board. The journey does not 
end at the point where the Unitarians have landed and pitched 
their tent They seem a goodly company, their tent is roomy, 
their fellowship is of the best, their location both airy and sunny, 
their aspect cheerful, their zeal not over-burdensome ; but that 
is not the destined goal of the Protestant journey. There is at 
least one stage beyond. Figure aside, the Protestant move- 
ment has not developed to its full logical conclusion until rea- 
son has been emancipated absolutely from every form and sem- 
blance of external spiritual authority, and the authority of Jesus, 
like. that of the church, the priesthood, the Bible, the creed, 
shall be subjected to the authority of the natural reason and 
conscience. This step is a logical and historical necessity. 
Unitarianism especially, having laid such emphasis on the duty 
of free inquiry and free scolarship, and having gone so near to 
the logical end, is bound to take this final step. Those who. 
have taken it already, and they are many, are the legii 
children of the Unitarian movement ; they have been nu: 
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the breasts of its thought ; they have been bred on its culture ; 
they are bone of its bone and flesh of its flesh. Theodore Par- 
ker took the step, and he was the legitimate successor of Chan- 
ning and Norton, though Unitarianism in America disowned 
him. Others have since gone farther than Parker with regard 
to the Christian name, but they stand in the same direct line joF 
inheritance, connected back through Parker and Channing and 
Wesley and Robinson and Fox to the pure Protestant blood of 
Luther and Zuinglius ; and when Unitarianism or Protestantism 
casts them off, they cast off their own children. 

Particularly, when I read the sublime pleas of Channing for 
the fullest liberty of inquiry, and for the formation of religious 
opinions untrammeled by the authority of great names or of 
ecclesiastical organizations, and when I remember his earnest 
protestations against imposing upon the convictions of a single 
soul the bondage of a creed or making articles of faith the test 
of religion, I am compelled to ask whether those who call them- 
selves " Channing Unitarians," because, perchance, they adopt 
his theological belief, are, in reality, so truly his followers as are 
those who, entering into his labors and adopting his methods of 
fearless inquiry and criticism, have' taken up the results of his 
thought, and advanced to still clearer visions of truth and to still 
greater victories over the degrading errors of the popular theol- 
ogy. It behooves us at least to inquire whether to j/a//^ where 
Channing stood a generation and a half ago is to be his follower. 
None, I am sure, quicker than he, would rebuke the attempt to 
build a sect upon his beliefs by cutting off all inquiry beyond. 
To stop at his rqsults, as though all truth were found, is not to 
honor, but to defame his memory. The only church that can 
be an honest momument to his name, and truly claim him as one 
of its chief apostles, is that which, with the largest liberty of 
mental inquiry and unlimited progress in spiritual truth, com- 
bines the utmost charity to opponents in opinion and broth- 
erly love to all men. He had, I well know, definite theological 
convictions, which were undoubtedly dear to him, and which he 
vigorously defended. But what gave him his high place in 
ecclesiastical history, and is most central and abiding in his in- 
fluence in the world to-day, is not his theology, — which in truth 
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has a very small following, — but his emancipated thought and 
spirit. 

There are those, however, who argue that it is possible to 
keep both the authority of the Christ and the authority of rea- 
son. They are earnest, sincere, able, and their argumemt is to 
be courteously met. They believe that in what they call "Chris- 
tian liberty " the destined goal of Protestanfism is reached, and 
that all passing beyond is mere individual vagary and full of 
peril. Christianity, they say, rightly understood, is spiritual lib- 
erty. In reply to this argument, I would say that the phrase 
" Christian liberty " is ambiguous, and hence a fallacy lurks in 
the reasoning. With reference to the established beliefs and 
ceremonies of his time Jesus certainly preached a gospel of 
emancipation. He did not, it is probable, grasp the idea of 
spiritual liberty in its abstract, logical completeness ; yet his mis- 
sion in the main was a new nfanifestation of the old universal 
right of human nature to protest against existing ecclesiastical 
authority. With reference to Judaism, nascent Christianity, 
under the preaching of Jesus and Paul, was liberty ; and both 
of these teachers sometimes touched the elements of universal 
spiritual freedom, — as when Paul spoke of " The glorious liberty 
of the children of God," and Jesus said, "Who made me a 
judge or divider over you ? Why judge ye not of yourselves 
what is right ? " Now if the phrase " Christian liberty " be used 
in the sense of such teaching, especially of the last passage, it 
has, of course, a meaning which the freest reason would accept 
But this kind of liberty is not the peculiar possession of Chris- 
tianity. Other great religious teachers and reformers have pro- 
claimed the same. It belongs to those elements of Christianity 
that are universal ; and there is no more reason for giving it the 
specific name " Christian," than for calling it " Socratic " or 
" Buddhistic " liberty. It is in reality human liberty ; and when 
the words "Christian liberty" are thus interpreted, the adjective 
logically falls away from the noun, and, in course of time, would 
practically drop off. But the term " Christian liberty " has an- 
other sense much more common and more exact. It means the 
liberty allowed within a certain enclosure where Jesus is recog- 
nized as authoritative Head, — a kind of spiritual liberty which, 
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it is claimed, no one besides Jesus and his church effectually 
teaches. The enclosure may be large, the range of opinion and 
sympathy within it wide, and those who -are there may not be 
conscious of any j-estraint, feeling no desire or need to go be- 
yond. But suppose that one, interpreting "Christian liberty" 
in the sense previously spoken of, — as allowing each person to 
judge for himself what is right and true, — should come to call 
in question this authoritative headship of Jesus, should be com- 
pelled by his reason to deny that Christianity, even in its primi- 
tive form, was in any special sense the fountain of universal 
spiritual libertyj what then ? It is evident that such a person 
would not be free to take that step and at the same time remain 
there within that enclosure, since he would be denying the fun- 
damental law of the enclosure, which is that Jesus is the author- 
itative Head, the special source and fountain of spiritual truth 
for the human race. All the freedom that could or would be 
allowed him, under the definition of " Christian liberty" we are 
now considering, would be to take the step and depart — perhaps 
in peace, perhaps not. He mUst, at any rate, go " beyond the 
lines" that separate the "Christian" army from all other camps 
of the religious world. He would not be permitted to pass to 
and fro, in and out, at his pleasure, nor could there be any free 
fellowship with him across the lines. In this sense " Christian 
liberty," then, is clearly a limited liberty. As one of the most 
rationalistic of the Unitarian writers says, " The Christian con- 
fession is its boundary line." We find, therefore, that the term 
"Christian liberty" has, in popular use, a double meaning, and 
the two meanings are antagonistic to each other. If, as is 
sometimes the case, it be used to denote mental and spiritual 
liberty, pure, absolute^ and universal, then there is no logical 
propriety in calling it *' Christian'^ If, on the other hand, the 
word " Christian " be retained, and a special significance claimed 
/or it which makes its retention necessary, then the liberty is 
not perfect, is not universal. Yet these two meanings so run 
into each other, in the commoh thought of Christendom, that 
passage from one to the other is an easy and convenient resort 
in theological argument. The passage, no doubt, is generally 
made unconsciously, but it none the less involves the fallacy 
which logicians call an " equivocal middle term." 
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But it seems incredible to some minds that the authority of 
Jesus should be called in question. Their reason, they say, ac- 
cepts his authority ; and they proceed to give a definition of au- 
thority that shall make the theory rational. They say, Just as 
Plato and Kant and Bacon are recognized as authorities in phi- 
losophy, or Beethoven in music, or Raphael in painting, or Dar- 
win and Huxley in science, so, without anything supernatural in 
the claim, is Jesus, from his clear spiritual perception, and from 
the harmony of his life with divine laws, an authority in religious 
truth. First, I always wish to ask this class of reasoners, Do 
you mean exactly that ? If so, we agree. For that is precisely 
what free reason might say of the kind of authority possessed 
by Jesus. But on the ground of this definition it asks that the 
same kind of authority be recognized also in Zoroaster and Soc- 
rates and Sakya Muni, and many another of the world's great 
teachers. If it be replied, as at this point it usually is replied, 
" Yes, the same kindy but in Jesus it was raised to the absolute 
and perfect degree,' I ask again, How do you know that ? Re- 
member that on this theory you are trying to substantiate the 
authority of Jesus without any resort to supernaturalism. You 
say that he was simply man, and yet by natural ways, through 
that same quality of character which is possessed to some ex- 
tent by ^1 wise and gifted human souls, he rose to the posi- 
tion of perfect authoritative spiritual Head of the human race ; 
and you profess to have come to the perception of this by 
your simple, unaided reason. I ask, therefore, by what faculty 
of your reason, — which of course you admit to be finite, — by 
what possible operation of your mind, you, a finite, fallible human 
being, are able to determine that Jesus, in his character and 
teachings, set a standard of absolute perfection sufficient for all 
human needs for all time and never ta be surpassed ? If you 
have that power of measurement, you certainly have no need 
of the standard. If it be said that the same objection would 
apply to our notion of the absolute perfection of Supreme 
Being, I reply. No ; for we arrive at that conception by a pro- 
cess of a priori reasoning. It is simply affirmed that in In- 
finite Being there must be' absolute perfection, without any one 
presuming to measure or define it. But in this reasoning about 
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Jesus it IS professed that the juflgment that he was spiritually 
complete and perfect is reached a posteriori ; in other words, by 
a study of his character and teachings, and by a rational com- 
parison of them. with — what? Necessarily, with some ideal in 
our own consciousness. If you say, finding the position of his 
absolute perfection untenable on the ground of a purely rational 
interpretation of his history, that you will not pretend to decide 
as to that, but are content that he should be recognized as 
an authority, only very much higher than .all others, then, I an- 
swer, you have really put his authority on the same basis as that 
of other moral and religious teachers, and have emptied the 
word of all its special ecclesiastical significance. On this basi^ 
you cannot consistently assume perfection of him, and you ac- 
cept him as authority only so far as his teachings and spirit are 
authenticated as true in your own consciousness ; and you must 
be ready to allow that reason may be able to detect defects in 
him both of doctrine and character. 

If, still again, it be attempted to rest the authority of Jesus 
within the limits of Christendotn on the mere fact of the histori- 
cal connection of the Christian Church with him, and of its nat- 
ural reception of spiritual life from the pervasive influence of his 
life and spirit, — again it must be answered that this is a prin- 
ciple which makes his authority in substance the same as that 
of any other eminent religious teacher. So the Parsee is con- 
nected with Zdroaster, the Chinaman with Confucius, the Mus- 
sulman with Mohammed ; and you have no right on this ground 
to ask them to transfer their allegiance from their present 
prophets to Jesus. If we are "Christians" only in the sense 
that we are connected by ecclesiastical genealogy with that reli- 
gious movement of which Jesus is the reputed Head, — " Chris- 
tians " only by the incident of birth, as politically we may be 
" Americans " or " Frenchmen," — then there is ho sense in 
claiming that the title covers any kind of authority that is not 
found in other religions, or that it gives us any special and ex- 
clusive prerogative upon the revelations of Heaven. We may 
think the Christian religion the best that has appeared, just as ^ 
we may think the United States Government the best of exist- 
ing governments, and yet not believe that either the religion 
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or the government is perfect, or that the religion more than the 
government presents a standard of truth and duty that is not 
subject to the mental and moral intelligence of mankind to-day. 
And thus, whatever be the process of reasoning that is chosen 
for reducing the authority of Jesus to a statement that shall 
make it purely natural and rational, his authority is thereby put 
on such grounds that there is no reason for distinguishing it 
from that of other instructors and benefactors of mankind. In 
feict, when we have p^it Jesus in the line of natural humanity, we 
have really disrobed him of the ecclesiastical vesture of authority; 
and left him only that kind of authority that is the natural prod- 
uct of every true, courageous, and intelligent life. We actually 
have taken, though perhaps unconsciously, the last logical step 
in Protestantism, and these nervous efforts to see Jesus in 
the old ecclesiastical position from the new rational stand- 
point are but vain clutchings to hold a vanishing tradition. 
When people in a Christian convention can only "resolve" 
that they believe Jesus to be the greatest religious teacher 
and the best man that has ever lived (the purport of a resolu- 
tion recently introduced in a Western convention), the " Chris- 
tian confession," as it seems to me, has been, stretched by 
rationalistic interpretation to the last point which it can bear 
and survive. And when it comes to that, I can' but think 
that a truly reverent and decent regard for the ancient faith 
included under the words would suggest silence or even denial 
rather than this feeble masquerading of allegiance. Why not 
go on and declare Socrates or Zoroaster the next best man, 
and so on, until we have the whole hierarchy of prophets, after 
the manner of Comte, and exactly graded according to their 
merits ? No ! let us have done with the phrases of authority 
when we have done with the thing. Let us honor them all, — 
all these great teachers and helpers of humanity, — making no 
invidious comparisons, as if we could not derive benefit from 
them without first weighing them against each other in our 
mental balances, but getting from each whatever good he offers, 
. and rejecting what is obsolete or erroneous, without feeling 
troubled in mind lest the moral universe is to be disturbed, if 
we find it even in the best 
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This final step, then, away from the special authority of jSsus 
must be taken, if we follow the logical line of the Protestant 
movement in Christendom. And when this step is taken we 
are in the New Protestantism. The old Protestant principle of 
free thought in religion, as opposed to external standards of au- 
thority, has pressed through, against all obstructions, to its tri- 
umph. It has reached its destined logical goal. It has come to 
consciousness of its own import. It has shown the impossibility 
of reconciling the freedom of reason with any fixed authorita- 
tive revelation, and finds the only representative of authority 
that man is under obligation to follow in the human faculties 
themselves. Abandoning all thought of an infallible standard 
within the compass of human comprehension, it rests simply, 
yet confidently, on the trustworthiness of human intelligence ; 
or, in other words, on the natural allegiance of human con- 
sciousness to the law of truth and right. 

And this fundamental principle of Protestantism having log- 
ically completed itself, religious history in Christendom is 
ready for a new departure. The principle thus far has been 
chiefly employed in resisting opposing principles, in remov- 
ing obstructions, in clearing the range of its own vision, in 
making for itself a free opportunity and course. That course 
and opportunity obtained, having now a clear vision of its path, 
it will proceed to unfold its positive contents anrf reveal its sig- 
nificance and power as a constructive force in human society. 
In this respect there will be found a vast difference between 
the rationalism of this new era and that denial of the au- 
thority of Christanity which took the name of " Deism " and 
"Infidelity" a century ago. Those were sporadic growths of 
the Protestant spirit, having no close genetical connection with 
its historical development. But the rationalism of this era can 
be traced, as we have seen, by strict genealogical descent within 
ecclesiastical lineSy back to the original Protestant principle of 
the German Reformation. The rationalism of this era, the new 
Protestantism, is the legitimate child and heir of the Protestant 
Christian Church itself It wears henceforth, by right of law- 
ful birth, the escutcheon of the Protestant principle ; and ulti- 
mately all the spiritual wealth and power of the Protestant 
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CbBrch that are transmissible and durable must pass into its 
possession. 

If it be asked, What signs does this new Protestantism give 
of having positive contents ? whence is its constructive power 
to appear? what are its. affirmations? I would answer, by way 
of hint merely, First of all is its grand and central affirmation 
{the logical consequence of the original Protestant declaration) 
of the trustworthiness of the human faculties and their natural 
adequacy for all human experiences, past or present or to, come- 
And to this may be added the affirmation of the trustworthi- 
ness of all actual knowledge of the universe, obtained through, 
our faculties, whether on the side of matter or of spirit ; the 
affirmation of the acceptance of the universe, in its totality of 
material and mental (or spiritual) phenomena, as the revelation 
to man of whatever Power is above man ; the affirmation that 
all truth must be safe and beneficent ; the affirmation that 
this acceptance of the phenomena of the universe implies the 
acceptance of the history and experience of man himself, in 
all the phases of his career, as among the phenomena which 
the present intelligence of man is always to study ; the affir- 
mation that the historic' religions are all natural growths of 
the human soul, under its varied conditions of existence and 
development, and have, therefore, a common root and natu- 
xal unity ; the affirmation that every human soul has inhe- 
rent worth and dignity as a representative of mental and 
moral intelligence, and as an active, living agent in the devel- 
opment of mental and moral intelligence in the universe ; the 
affirmation that every human soul has a natural right to free 
development, unlimited by any power save the laws that inhere 
in the natural conditions of existence and that belong to thought 
itself; the affirmation that all honest thought is worthy of re- 
spect, and 'that men may come t<^ether, to confer with each 
other on the highest problems that concern humanity and to 
work for common ends of human welfare, on the ground of per- 
fect freedom of individual tholight and perfect equality as to alt 
mental and spiritual rights ; the affirmation, in short, of fellow- 
ship on the basis of freedom, carrying the hope of a pri 
brotherhood of humanity, in which race is to help race, andj 
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tion help nation, and all classes of people, remaining true* to 
their own special thought and work, shall help each other in the 
onward and upward way that opens continually into the life of 
Infinite Truth and Right and Beauty. 

Let me say again that this record of positive affirmations is 
only for suggestion ; that it is not professed that it is com- 
plete or that it might not be amended. The important thing to 
note is, that the affirmations of this new phase of Protestantism 
are concerning means and methods, and that they do not con- 
tain any statement of belief or opinion that is to be regarded 
as a finality in the history of thought. Beliefs and opinions 
will most certainly be reached by these methods and principles, 
and may be held with tenacity and defended with vigor ; but they 
cannot on these principles be imposed as creeds for the accep- 
tance of other persons, nor be permitted to determine the lines 
of fellowship. 

The apprehension, then, that modern rationalism leads only 
to barren negation, is a great misconception of its character. 
There are persons who seem to think that when this final step 
is taken that breaks the last connection with the ecclesiastical 
principle of authority, and establishes the complete freedom of 
reason, there is nothing beyond, •;— that that is not only the end 
of Protestantism, but the end of faith, the end of religion, the 
end of moral and social order, and therefore might as well he 
the end of the world. Never was there a greater delusion. 
Nothing beyond? Why, friends, the Infinite is beyond, — the 
Infinite with all its vast stores of truth and goodness yet to be 
disLCOvered. The human mind will then have just got rid of its 
heavy impediments and put itself in light marching order. It 
will have all its energies free to take up its tools and go to work 
at its legitimate tasks. 

One of our ablest and most honored brothers a few years 
ago, in a discourse before this body of alumni, in which he 
took a rather hopeless view of existing religious conditions, 
spoke of those who were claimed to have gone on in advance 
of Unitarianism as having simply reached a little eminence 
to report th^t there " was no more road in the direction they 
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had been going." This surely was not the report of such pio- 
neers as Emerson and Parker, but the inference of some timid 
soldier in the rear, who, not being able to see over the hill to the 
road as it stretched away on beyond, thought there could be no 
road there, and that that transcendental line where the little ad- 
vanced eminence of earth and the sky seemed to meet was the 
end of all things and the veritable jumping-off-place. I read in 
an old book, at about the same time, that some two hundred 
years or more ago. Commissioners were appointed by the Col- 
ony of Massachusetts Bay to lay out a road ten miles west of 
Boston into what was then the wilderness of Newton. The 
work was arduous : it took, like such works now, more time 
and money than was expected ; and when the Commissioners 
made their report that the road was complete, they felt obliged 
to explain these facts to the critical General Court But they 
triumphantly added, that, though it had been such a great ex- 
pense, the Colony was to be congratulated on the successful com- 
pletion of the work, as there would never be need of a road any 
farther in that direction ! And as I read this old chronicle by 
the side of our excellent brother's confident opinion that the 
end of the Protestant road was just in front of the Unitarian 
camp, I hardly knew which was the more notably, not to say 
ludicrously, short-sighted of the two. No more road } Let our 
brothers who are apprehensive of such a catastrophe mount the 
eminence and see ! The ten miles have lengthened into hun- 
dreds and thousands. Wilderness after wilderness of doubt has 
been successfully tracked. Valleys of despair have been ex- 
alted ; hills that obstructed vision and were difficult of ascent 
have been made low. Niagara's terrific flood, that seemed the 
very opening of moral chaos and of the infernal regions, has 
been safely spanned. Deserts of barren philosophy, and even 
of sin, that threatened starvation, .have been made passable and 
converted to salubrity. The Rocky Mountains, thick-ribbed 
with the strength of ancient, long-spent forces, like the church 
with its old traditions and dogmas, have been surmounted : faith 
and persistent, courageous labor have literally removed them to 
prepare the new way of the Lord. And to-day the Protestant 
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road, following its track of inevitable logic, looks out confi- 
dently upon the broad Pacific Sea, — emblem of the Infinite 
still beyond and above, and a highway also, over whose free 
and vast expanse the nations and races and religions of the 
oldest world and the newest are to sail into neighborhood, and 
into conditions of mutual regard, fraternity, co-operation, prog- 
ress, peace. 



A DRIFTING SOUL. 

BORN of the shadows that it passes through, 
Incessantly becoming and destroyed, 
Its form unchanged, its substance ever new, 
Builded from its own largess to the void ; 
Of steady purpose innerly aware, 
Yet blindly borne upon the streaming air, — 

Giving itself away, distributing 

Its own abundant heart in blessed showers. 
But not impoverished, since its losses bring 

Perpetual renewing all the hours : 
Drifting, sunlit or shadowed, to the sea, 
O cloud, thou hast a human destiny 1 

S. 
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WHAT THE BIRDS SAY. 

WHEN Solomon said, "A bird of the air shall carry the 
matter," did he know anything about carrier-pigeons, 
with messages of nations tucked under their' wings? Did he 
know of omens from the flight of birds ? Did he know the 
mimicry of the magpie and parrot, those reporters more accu- 
rate than some who write for the daily press ; or did he think 
there was a revelation in these little heralds, whose inspiration, 
unlike that of human prophets, is mixed with no will of their 
own ? The ravens preached Providence as they fed the prophet 
from their beaks. The bird on a tree outside the sick girl's 
window in Portsmouth, Dr. Parker told her, said, " God is still 
good." Does not every note from the garden or foi^st or cage 
say, clearer than the watchman on the walls, " All is well " } O 
Theologians ! you are all wrong about it. This is not a misera- 
ble world, wreck of a deluge, valley of tears. All is well : go on 
working and hoping ; you shall be justified in every worthy 
enterprise. Who ever heard a cock crow in the morning with- 
out being inspirited to his heaviest task by that liveliest of all 
tones uttered on earth, and which seems never to have known 
what care or grief is, but bears eternal morning in its sound. 
Do not the nightingale and whippoorwill, as they sing in the 
dark, teach us our songs should not die in the night of trouble 
or twilight of uncertainty and doubt } This anthem of the birds 
is no artfficial composition, but immediate echo or continuation 
of the voice of God. As Jesus told his disciples, so they 
think not beforehand what in the presence of kings or govern- 
ors they shall say. They do not, like some performers, wait to 
be urged. The bobolink sings and flies at once, eagerly darting 
through the air while the music gushes from his throat, as if he 
wanted to celebrate the goodness that makes him happy, but 
says, "I can't quite get it out," — like the great German mystic 
intoxicated with God. 

Almost all the birds are musical. There is a sort of wild 
sweetness in the caw of the crow, a sound of the pine-barren. 
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It speaks for solitude, stands for the desert, and yields to the 
musing mind as singular a pleasure as the sweetest note of the 
sparrow or lark. Some people like to hear themselves talk; 
and the crow seems to enjoy the sound he makes, and doubtless 
disdains the performance of the lark or quail — as the Chinese 
think their piercing shrieks, with gong and drum, finer than our 
organs or harps ;- and when a flock of crows are suddenly dis- 
turbed near their nests, their noisy fuss smites the ear like a 
clash of cymbals. How well I remember them and the odium 
of the farmers they endured ! They pulled up the corn with 
their bills and had a bounty set on their heads ; but I always 
loved to see their black, glossy feathers and listen to the far-oflf 
cries. The scream of the curlew, skimming down the creek, 
comes into concert as well as the mellow sound of the bird that 
pronounces so distinctly, " Phebe," or " More wet," or " Here's 
my beauty^here's my glow." Like the cornet or clarion in the 
orchestra, adding to the viol and flute, comes the recitation of 
the robin. The hooting of the owl is not harsh ; and when my 
steps stirred an owl from his noon-tide dozing in his siesta on a 
stone-wall, he rose to gaze full in my face as if to inquire my 
business in his haunts: "What doest thou here Elijah?" The 
twittering of the martins, young and old, as the parents bring 
their daily rations to the half-fledged creatures, that peep and 
thrust their little, infantile, bald heads through the holes of their 
mansionry under the eaves, — how delightful in its gregarious 
confusion of demands supplied by such numberless dips from 
the air! Equally so is the set execution of the thrush, that 
takes its station in the branch of a great tree in the grove, 
with the airy dignity of any other soloist. The low cluck of 
the hen, to which the chickens keep time with their triangular 
or pentangular toes as she calls them to the grain she has 
just scratched up, or gathers them under her wing, touches the 
heart as much as the resounding note of the cuckoo, which the 
Swiss imitate in the peal of the hour on their clocks, or the 
sound of a human mother as she summons her ofl*spring or 
hushes them to sleep. 

What is the sense of the whole gamut } Goodness and hap- 
piness. We ignorantly and presumptuously think it the mere 
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ignorant figure of praise. I doubt not there is real worship in 
it, more than in some liturgies. Wordsworth says he must 
think the periwinkle, trailing its pretty wreaths, has pleasure, 
and "every flower enjoys the air it breathes ; " but do not these 
winged poets as well as we, who have taken our pens from their 
pinions, voice the universal joy ? " I will awake early," says the 
Psalmist, but they were up before him. Beginning with the 
first arrow of light, as if the world were just done, they cele- 
brate the beauty of the workmanship, the fitness of the lodging, 
the kindness of the owner that lets the rooms to us and them 
without rent or charge. In man, says Emerson, nature declares 
her independence. He is the Fourth of July of Astronomy and 
Zoology. But he can learn something from the birds how to 
keep his grateful jubilee. Lord as he is over the lower tribes, 
would God have made them so harmonious and handsome 
merely to be his cruel sport and prey ? Yet how many look 
upon them all, from the eagle to the wren, as but things to be 
killed whenever they can get near enough with a gun ! Is 
there not something monstrous in the glee of pride at being a 
good shot } or can we conceive a more contemptible figure than 
a young man, who ought to be better employed, spending his 
day, wasting his time as well as his powder, and the nobler 
ammunition of his mind, in hunting after a dove, making sport 
of the death of a poor pigeon*which has cost him an afternoon, 
or fetching down a gull, of no merchantable value, with its poor 
feathers and miserable meat, but counts in the creation alive, 
soaring sublime in the air, balancing itself, chief of posture-mas- 
ters, on the gustiest breeze that ever blew, hovering over the 
deep to mock all its anger, an image of safety to the soul in 
harder tempests of sorrow, and with its cry intoning, more than 
all the dash and roar of its own waves, the vastness and majesty 
of the sea } I know a minister who spent his holiday firing at 
little birds. It seemed poor business for a messenger of the 
Dove of the Holy Ghost. Mr. Lincoln said every stroke of the 
lash might have to be paid for in a drop of blood from the 
sword. Can we wantonly hurt these fellow-creatures, who are 
our kith and kin too, without some retribution } Rather bless 
them for their benefits to us ; settle the large score for the list- . 
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less, heavy hours they have enlivened, grudge them not every 
berry or cherry or plum from the orchard or garden, wilderness 
or swamp. Could they speak, they would tell us it was their 
due for value received, that we are down in their books for pre- 
cious goods imparted and taken on 'credit. Give them a little 
bread for their minstrelsy ; toll the same flock to your window 
for crumbs, as some do, every day. The little troubadours will 
not be overpaid more than were those larger, human ones, that 
used to travel from door to door of old castles on the Rhine, 
with their share of the baron's feast. I think better of my sis- 
ter for feeding the cat. Burke- says of a great criminal, " I will 
not throw him a kitling to torment." 

Not only the beasts of the field, the ox and the horse, may 
be ill treated, but the birds of the air. I admired my worthy 
parishioner who would not let his neighbor, though one of his 
best friends, pursue the feathered game he was after with his 
rifle one inch over the boundary that separated their adjoining 
estates. But are they not food for man by the primal decree ? 
That direction may turn out more human than divine ! But 
sacrifice their life, if you must, in the most considerate way, as 
a sober business, not a merry bout. 

Among birds most esteemed are the singing birds, which do 
not give an occasional chirp, but lavish their being in song. 
Rare specimens of them bring -enormous prices, hundreds of 
dollars, in the market. So the singers among men, David, 
Homer, Milton, Shakspeare. In common life this is the top of 
character, to sing to your task, howsoever sore and hard, as 
Tennyson says the sailor-boy, going to peril, he knows not but 
death, on the sea, " whistles to the morning star." Yet these 
singing men are ndt in very good repute with the orthodoxy 
which is jealous of all amusement, and rules out the novel, the 
concert and the play as snares of the devil, like that hard elder 
brother who in the scripture stood scowling at the door, and, 
when he heard music and dancing over the prodigal's return, 
" would not go in " ! How many an instrument of pipes or 
strings has been driven out of church as profa^ne ! I knew a 
congregation split in two by a bass-viol. The unpardonable 
ofiense with some of Mr. Dickens is, that he was no melan- 
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choly exhorter, but gave himself to entertain the world. Gentle 
master he was of humane morals too, in his wonderful prose 
drama, without ferule or robe or magisterial chair. He took a 
light view of evil, say some of his critics. But where do hypoc- 
risy and sensuality more expose themselves than on his page ? 
If he applauded virtue more than he condemned vice, and 
preached on the precept, " Bark who wilt at the evil, I will 
chant the beauty of the good," was he not therefore nearer that 
light, before which sin flees as a shadow, and to which darkness 
cannot exist.' The birds, that charm us most, after the summer 
wanes leave theif orchestra. You may see the swallows, in the 
first autumn chiJJR, gather on ridge-poles and telegraph wires 
and the rigging of ships, preparing to emigrate, some of them 
half-yearlings who never saw the sunny land they seek. Behold 
the long lines and wedges cut the sky ! We are told of a dog 
finding his way home through more than two hundred miles of 
strange territory — the birds find it as many thousands. la not 
the matter they carry to convince us we shall find ours .' After 
all, it will not surprise me if the singers have a higher place, at 
last, than the groaners who have bought up the reserved scats. 
O Calvinistic judge, O Baptist Boanerges, O little excommuni- 
cator of great and good men because your Shibboleth sticks in 
their throat, beware lest you belittle the Christianity you deny to 
others and assume to yourself! If not they, but you, are Chris- 
tians, some may ask, — Of being Christians what is the use? 
If you are samples and specimens, to be a heathen is better. 
Washington and Lincoln and Shakspeare not religious men, 
gone to perdition, and you that rule them out going to glory! 
the musical souls driven to infernal discord, and the inharmo- 
nious elected for the harps! "Can you sing?" is the question 
if one is a candidate for a choir. ' 'Tis the same for the oratorio 
above: Can you sing with your spirit and make melody in your 
heart ? When I could not sing I thought I was lost. My 
friend, I detect the querulous tone in your voice, with its un- 
musical accompaniment of the querulous look in your face. 
You cannot go to heaven so, for you arc not in heaven so. Not 
only, as Jesus said, behold, but listen to the fowls of the air. 
What a mistake to call it all a blind instinct and no 
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say they build their nests after invariable patterns, while man 

• 

continually alters and improves his house. Not so, answers 
Mr. Wallace : the birds alter and improve, select the best mate- 
rials at hand, wool, hair, sticks, clay, — the kingfisher making his 
nest of the bones of the prey he has devoured. But many men 
vary not in their architecture. The Arabs with their tents, the 
Patagonians with their shelter of leaves, the Irish with their 
turf-cabins, the Highlanders with their stone-shelties, the Eggrp- 
tian peasant with his mud-cabin, and other tribes with their 
bamboo and palm-leaf, the Indians and Malays, make little or 
no change. 

No foolish, idiotic song salutes us from the eaves of our dwell- 
ing or the boughs of the trees. I looked, said a friend, late at 
night, at my canary in his cage till I became afraid of him : he 
overcame my thought ; he seemed to have as much right to be 
as I had. What are we all but a normal school of mutual 
instruction ? How much we can do to train and make happy 
the lower orders ! If we are humble and attentive will they not 
repay us by becoming teachers and benefactors in turn ? For 
the bird nothing finer has been said than by the poet-banker, 
Charles Sprague, to two swallows that flew into Chauncy-Place 
Church during divine service : — 

^ . " Gay, guiltless pair, 

What seek ye from the fiqj^s of heaven ? 
Ye have no need of prayer ; 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 

" Why perch ye here, 

Where mortals to their maker bend ? 
Can.your pure spirits fear 
The God ye never could offend ? " 

Perhaps they came to be persuaders to cheerful worship and 
an untroubled f;aith. 

C. A. Bartol. 
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THE SKEPTICISM OF BAYLE. 

THE word "skepticism" has a philosophical and a popular signifi- 
cation. As a philosophical term, it designates a speculative dis- 
trust of the faculties of man, which leads to the denial of all certainty 
in the attainment of truth. JoufFroy denominates it " absolute skepti- 
cism ; " that is, " a disposition produced by such a view of our means 
of acquiring truth as leads to the conclusion that we are incompetent 
to attain to any certain knowledge." Morell defines it to be " a dis- 
trust of the validity of the intellectual faculties and of the authority of 
the human reason." This skepticism is as old as philosophy itself; 
but it reached its climax in the assertion of those P3rrrhonists in 
Greece who said, " We assert nothing — no, not even that we assert 
nothing." 

The modern era of philosophical skepticism begins with the reac- 
tion from the system of Descartes, who posited everything, God, the 
universe, and human personality, upon thought He was followed by 
a very different set of speculators, who found that reason logically 
called for one belief, and the church another.. It was soon seen that 
the result of rationalism would be a complete theological skepticism, 
wherein all the incomprehensible doctrines of the church would be 
denied. Then the defenders of Christianity became philosophical 
skeptics; they denied the validity of the reason, and its power of 
attaining any sure knowledge of the truth. The most earnestly reli- 
gious man of his time, Pascal, was a philosophical skeptia There 
was in him a terrible energy of skepticism. He conquers it by force, 
but does not rise above it into a serener air. He could find refuge 
only in implicit submission to the church. If he allowed himself to 
speculate, there opened before him the dreadful abyss, bottomless,- 
unfathomable, where all was darkness and despair. " I do not know," 
he says, with a shudder, " who has pv»t me into the world, nor what the 
world is, nor what I am myself I am in terrible ignorance of all 
things. I know not what is my body, what my senses, what my soul : 
and that very part of me which thinks what I am saying, which reflects 
upon everything, and upon itself, no more knows itself than the rest." 
What could so show his utter distrust of the human reason as his once 
" tossing up " in order to determine whether God exists, and whether 
the soul is immortal ? 

Skepticism could go no farther in this direction after it had maiiH 
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tained that it was only by faith that we could know our own existence, 
or the existence of anything. This skepticism is the commonplace of 
theological rhetoric. But the Protestant writer who |is its best expo- 
ntnt is Bayle. He is not a scoffer at Christianity, but only a sly jes- 
ter at certain arguments by which truths supposed essential to Chris- 
tianity were upheld. He always professed a belief in revelation, and 
he conformed to religious observances. But he was a genuine philo- 
sophical skeptic ; and he opposed both dogmatism, on the one hand, 
and rationalism, on the other, by the same keen thrust of equilibrated 
reason. Carlyle, speaking of Voltaire, says, that, "when he appeared 
on the arena, Bayle, his countryman, had just finished a life spent in 
preaching skepticism precisely similar, and by precisely similar meth- 
ods." But thi« is not the fact. Neither their methods nor their skep- 
ticism were alike. Bayle never harangues, denounces, or scorches with 
burning invective, Christian institutions and Christian doctrines. He 
presents all arguments for and against, so that it is hard to lell what 
is his own personal conviction. He is a critic, and loves to show each 
weak point, each flaw, and each absurdity ; but he does not, from his 
armed chariot of destruction, mow down with relentless onslaught that 
which stands in his way. Voltaire believes, moreover, in an adequate 
natural light of souls. ".It is absurd, odious, abominable," he says, **to 
suppose that God enlightens all eyes, and plunges almost all souls in 
darkness. The conscience which he has given to all men is their uni- 
versal law." Bayle says, " The false light of reason is such that it can- 
not be distinguished from the true, except by the light of faith." Bayle 
rightly styles himself " a historian and commentator, not a dogmatist 
nor a rationalist" He delights in showing by acutest reasoning that 
reason is of no avail, but he never says, that, reason being insufficient, 
we have no other guide. He brings up, face to face, opposing combat- 
ants, and lets them have full swing to sweep each other from the field. 
But Voltaire will have nothing to do with these scholastic reasonings. 
Away with your theology and your metaphysics! "Theology," he says, 
" has never done any good except to turn the brain, and sometimes 
upset states. It alone makes atheists. It gives absurd ideas of God, 
and, because theology is a chimera, it is concluded that God is a chi- 
mera too." He does not care what arguments this man or the otI\er 
uses to reconcile God's perfection with man's sin. He will not stop to 
hear metaphysicians discuss, much less to refute them. " Here is man," 
he says : " if he were perfect, he would be God ; and these pretended 
co*itrarieties and contradictions, — they are all a part of man, who is 
like the rest of nature, what he ought to be." And so he cuts the 
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(jordian knot, and will not waste himself in untwisting the separate 
threads. 

The leading characteristic of Bayle's skepticism may be inferred 
from his favorite author, Montaigne, who lived in the previous century. 
It is said of him that he drew over his name an emblematic pair of 
scales, and wrote, " Que scais je ? " ( " What know I ? " ) under it. And 
thus did Bayle try in turn all the leading doctrines of the sects in his 
critical scales, and found as the result that there was no preponder- 
ance in the beam. He gave no verdict for reason in favor of any of 
the scholastic dogmas. The arguments which reason advanced, rea- 
son could alsQ throw down. I believe^ he said, but I do not know. I 
believe in one only principle of good, but reason can only establish it 
by making God the author of evil. I believe in Providence and 
immortality, but reason has much to say on the other side. You reli- 
gionists are inconsequent in your logic : let truth have its own way to 
the end. Your dogmatism and your rationalism are equally baseless. 
And here the wary old critic but expresses in the bald, stiff language 
of prose that which is the mood, at times, of sincerest souls, and which 
the poet of our day embodies in his flowing verse : — 

" Behold ! we know not anything : 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last, — far ofl^ — at last, to all. 
And every winter change to spring. 

'* So runs my dream ; but what am I ? 
An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light ; 
And with no language but a cry." 

Voltaire himself, in a few words, rightly describes Bayle's position 
ds a skeptic : " About a hundred observations, scattered i\p and down 
in Bayle's Dictionary, have acquired him immortal reputation. He has 
left the controversy concerning the origin of evil undecided. He lays 
^11 manner of opinions before his readers ; all the arguments by which 
they are supported, and all the arguments by which they may be con- 
tested, are discussed by him ; he is, as it were, the recorder of philoso- 
phers, but he never gives his own opinions. He resembles Cicero, 
"^ho often, in his philosophical works, assumes the character of an 
academician who decides nothing." "He never, however, denies 
Providence or the immortality of the soul. And his adversaries 
should endeavor to learn of him moderation and the art of reason- 
5 
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ing." And in his poem on "The Destruction of Lisbon" he thus 
truly characterizes Bayle's method : — 

" What do I learn from Bayle ? to doubt alone : 
Bayle, great and wise, all systems overthrows, 
Then his own tenets labors to oppose ; 
Like Samson, blind amid Philistine's bands, 
Crushed 'neath the pile demolished by his hands." 

Pierre Bayle was bom in Carla, France, 1647. His father was a 
minister of the Protestant Church. He received a classical education, 
and a training in the scholastic philosophy at home and at school, 
early manifesting an ardent love of study, which amounted almost to a 
passion for books. He went at the age of twenty-two to the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse, a Jesuit college ; and there he was won over to the 
profession of the Catholic faith. The account which Bayle himself 
gives of this change is as follows : " I was lodged with a priest I 
went to Toulouse full of doubt upon my religion through reading a 
multitude of books of controversy. The priest, debating with me, 
only increased my doubts, and, at last, convinced me that my religion 
was false. I left it, and continued my studies at the college for eight- 
een months. Afterwards the first impressions in which I had been 
educated returned, and I re-embraced the religion in which I was 
born, and went to Geneva to continue my studies." He then became 
private tutor in several private families at Rouen and at Paris, and 
afterwards was Professor of Philosophy at Sedan. When this college 
was broken up by the edict of Louis XIV., he went to Rotterdam, 
at the age of thirty-five, by invitation of the municipal authorities, 
who appointed him Professor of Philosophy and History in a school 
established by the city. A few years before his death he was deprived 
of this ofhce through the intrigues of his theological enemies, though 
ostensibly on political grounds. But he refused advantageous offers 
to go to the Hague and to England, and died at Rotterdam', in 1706, 
leaving behind him with those who knew him best the character of an 
honest, virtuous, and learned man. 

With the exception of a monthly, periodical, then a wholly novel 
institution, called " The News of the Republic of Letters," and " The 
Philosophical Dictionary," his writings were on theological and meta- 
physical questions. It is impossible reading, except parts of the Dic- 
tionary, for us of this day, entering into the disputed points of Calvin- 
ism and Catholicism, " fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute," full of 
k^en logic, and as much good common-sense as can be mingled in 
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such debates. He wrote, too, in favor of unlimited religious toleration. 
His extreme fairness to all the arguments of foes as well as friends, 
his impartiality in admitting whatever was true, whether it could be 
turned to the advantage of one sect or another, one school of philoso- 
phy or another, caused him to be accused of indifference to all truth, 
of P)Trhonism, of Atheism, and whatever other term there was oppro- 
brious and malignant in the not very select vocabulary of theological 
disputants. It is true that those who wish to find the strongest state- 
ments of reasons against the doctrines of the church might meet with 
them in Bayle. And if the arguments on the other side did or did not 
kick the beam, was that his fault ? He was the historian and critic of 
opinions, and could not, in that capacity, advocate any. These dia- 
lectics served him for recreation ; and, whenever he wanted to rest 
himself, he says that he wrote some controversial book. The worthy 
members of the ecclesiastical body with which he was connected gave 
him once the following advice : " To take care not to refute inconsid- 
erately what ^wr theologians have said against certain vicious popes; 
and that it was unjust to take the side of seducers who have done so 
much harm to the church." 

The position of Bayle in regard to skepticism is thus stated by 
Tennemann : " He ceased to confide even in the possibility of a posi- 
tive rational knowledge, and brought himself to believe that reason 
was clear-sighted enough to detect error, but not sufficiently so, with- 
out external aid, to attain to truth. In short, that without a revelation 
from above she only leads astray." Now, the remarkable fact we are 
to consider is, that this skepticism of Bayle is the approved orthodox- 
ism of the present time. This is the leading doctrine of a work pub- 
lished as one of the series of " The Bampton Lectures," and preached 
before the University of Oxford, on the foundation of John Bampton, 
for defending Christianity against "heretics and schismatics." The 
whole substance of Mansel's " Limits of Religious Thought " is this 
principle* of the skeptic Bayle : That there is no faculty in man by 
which he can know God ; that there is no direct communion between 
the spirit of God and the spirit of man ; that man has no ability to 
know absolutely what love, goodness, truth are ; that his knowledge of 
divine realities is all relative, and is representative, not directly pre- 
sented by the object itself In a word, that, as in the world of sense, 
we have to do only with phenomena and appearances, so it is in the 
sphere of spiritual things, — that God does not touch the soul by his 
presence, and impart his life, but gives externally certain representa- 
tions, figures, symbols of himself, accommodated to man's finite nature, 
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and adapted to his subjective weaknesses and limitations. We cannot 
know whether these stand for real qualities in the Creator or not ; we 
are to take them in all humility as the best we can get, repress all the 
yearnings of the soul after a perfect conformity with God, be satisfied 
with the evidences which they bring, and no longer listen to that thirst- 
ing, wailing cry from within after God, — after the living God, the 
actual Inspirer, the ever-present Spirit of Truth and Love. 

Let us place side by side some parallel statements of Mansel and 
Bayle. Bayle says that "he would not admit the ideas which men 
have of goodness and holiness are any standard of goodness and holi- 
ness in God." Mansel says, " Fools, to dream that man can escape 
from himself, that human reason can draw aught but a human portrait 
of God." 

Bayle says, "It is the very property of evangelical mysteries to be 
exposed to objections which natural light cannot explain." Mansel 
says, " It is 'to be expected that our apprehension of the revealed Deity 
should involve mysteries inscrutable, and doubts insoluble, by our pres- 
ent faculties." 

"There is no logical break," says Mansel, "from Socinianism to 
Pantheism, and from Pantheism to Atheism, and from Atheism to 
Pyrrhonism ; and Pylrhonism is but the suicide of reason itself." 
Now, not merely to assert this, but to exhibit it by practical examples, 
and to furnish round after round of that ladder of descent, was the 
delight and the work of Bayle. 

Says Mansel, " The self-contradictions into which we inevitably fall, 
when we attempt certain courses of speculation, are the beacons 
placed by the hand of God In the mind of man to warn us that we 
are deviating from the track that he designs us to pursue ; that we are 
striving to pass the barriers which he has planted around us. The 
flaming sword turns every wjiy against those who strive, in the strength 
of their own reason, to force their passage to the tree of life." Now 
listen to Bayle : " The natural consequence of finding that our reason 
leads us all astray will be to renounce it as a guide. That is a great 
step towards the Christian religion. It is a favorable disposition 
towards faith to know the defects ot the reason ; and hence it is that 
M. Pascal and others have said, that, in order to correct the liberals, it 
was necessary to mortify the reason, and teach them to distrust it 
And yet there are sensible people who maintain that there is nothing 
more opposed to religion than Pyrrhonism." 

These parallelisms might be indefinitely multiplied. But Bayle has 
been handed down as an atheist and a skeptic ; Mansel is regarded as 
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the defender of the faith. It would be to many an entire obscura- 
tion, — yes, a blotting out from their firmament of God and virtue and 
holiness and immortality, to adopt his philosophy of divine things ; yet 
no one hurls at him the accusation of atheism, impiety, or infidelity. 
It has been well said of his logic, that, in mowing down its thistle-field, 
it inconsiderately mows off its own legs. 

In the period in which Bayle lived we perceive the influence of that 
new era of thought, that has since gone on with such rapid advance, 
beginning to manifest itself. He was contemporary with Newton, 
Leibnitz, and Locke, and was in relations with the greatest men of his 
time. The experimental method of Bacon was rapidly undermining 
the* whole received philosophy of the past. There was a tendency 
very evident towards divesting science, religion, and philosophy of the 
scholastic, exclusive, and ecclesiastic dress which they had hitherto 
worn. The lofty systems of absolute metaphysics, which pronounced 
a priori upon creation. Providence, and nature, and were identified 
with revelation itself, were passing away. Philosophy, expelled from 
the sanctuary of the church, took up its abode among earthly inter- 
ests, and turned from the traditionally divine to human hospitality. 

Cousin rightly says of Bayle that he is " much more the father of 
Voltaire than Hume." Hume is a systematic skeptic. He is thor- 
oughly steeped in the logic and principles of definite syllogism of 
denial ; and, grant him his premises, he will lead one by the straightest 
path to a positive conclusion. Bayle, on the other hand, balances 
arguments, and makes no assertion or demonstration. He is too 
much a skeptic of the powers of reason to reach any such firm posi- 
tion of denial. He is distrustful of human reason, and endeavors to 
show by the facility with which arguments can be answered that there 
is no sure ground upon which to stand except revelation, positive and 
direct, of divine truths. But Voltaire takes up those weapons which 
philosophical skepticism had used in order to bring men back to the 
absolute authority of faith, and wields them against the church itself. 
He becomes the great hierarch of theological skepticism. 

An exception to Bayle's position of historiographer, giving both 
sides and ^ affirming nothing," is to be found in his article on Spinoza. 
Here he follows a method of treatment most offensive, and entirely in 
the spirit of a partisan. He charges him with having " reduced athe- 
bm to a system," and attacks the whole spirit and tenor of his philoso 
phy. He gives no quarter and makes no allowance, as in all other 
cases, for Spinoza's own point of view as sincere and as the legitimate 
successor of Descartes and Malebranche. He calls him repeatedlf 
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" this atheist," and speaks in harsh terms of " the venom and artifice 
of which he is guilty." To some of his opinions, as he understands 
them, he appends the epithets, " prodigious absurdity ! " " execrable 
abomination 1 " Throughout he argues against him as a special plead- 
er, and in the spirit of a one-sided attorney, which he elsewhere so 
pointedly condemns in the philosopher and theologian. However 
much Bayle's contemporaries may have accused him of atheism, he is 
surely no atheist of the Spinozistic type. 

Cousin is mistaken in saying that Bayle advanced for the first time, 
in his " Thoughts on Comets," the principle, " That a false or unwor- 
thy idea of God is worse than indifference or atheism." Bacon had. 
already said, in his " Essay of Superstition," " It were better to Ijave 
no God at all than such an opinion as is unworthy of him ; for the one 
is unbelief, the other contumely." And he quotes also Plutarch as 
saying, " Surely, I had rather, a great deal, men should say, * There 
was no such man at all as Plutarch,' than that they should say, * That 
there was one Plutarch that could eat his children as soon as they were 
bom,' as the poets speak of Saturn. And atheism," he says farther, 
" leaves a man to sense ; to philosophy ; to natural piety ; to laws ; to 
reputation : all which may be guides to an outward moral virtue ; but 
superstition dismounts all these. Atheism did never perturb states, 
and the times inclined to atheism were civil times ; but superstition 
hath been the confusion of many states." 

Bayle is more just towards Mahomet than he is towards Spinoza, 
defending him from many of the popular charges and the common 
staple of ecclesiastic abuse then universally heaped upon him. He 
sees in his success something else than an appeal to sensual passions. 
He will not allow that Christians have such an advantage as they 
claim over Mohammedans in regard to the virtues and humanities of 
life. Because a man is a Turk or an infidel, he does not think that he 
is to be looked upon as out of the pale of God and honor and mercy 
and human love. He sees the faults both of Protestants and Catho- 
lics : that on both sides there are misunderstandings, calumnies, pas- 
sions, blind zeal, ignorance, and party spirit If an author is accused 
unjustly of holding certain opinions, he defends him ; he tracks out 
charges to their source, and sifts fairly all the evidence. He gives 
generally the most charitable construction, though a reader would infer 
at once, from his references to woman, that he was a bachelor, and 
that he had no reverence for her nature, and no true idea of what con- 
stitutes love. 

Bayle has rendered a lasting service to theology, by showing the 
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weakness of those arguments that are brought to sustain the unreason- 
able dogmas of religionists. This, however, is worse in their eyes 
than a total c?enial. There is good common- sense advice in the obser- 
vation, " I am convinced more strongly than ever that the best reply 
one can make, if he does not consult revelation, to the question, ' Why 
has God permitted that man should sin ? * would be to say, ' I know 
nothing about it ; I believe only that he has had reasons very worthy 
of his infinite wisdom, but incomprehensible to me.* " This is cer- 
tainly very far from a Pyrrhonic indifference or a scoffing infidelity. 
It is a reply which must commend itself to every one but the self-con- 
ceited reasoner, or the narrow bigot, who, while he desires to have all 
the credit of an evangelical belief, would also recommend .his own 
depth of philosophical acumen, and his own ability to defend what the 
bravest and boldest have given up as untenable. It is to be feared 
that there are many who hold the doctrine of the insufficiency of rea- 
son only in a Pickwickian sense. They are exceedingly offended when 
their theoretical postulate of the nothingness of human reason is shown 
to be the soberest and most real of facts. 

The defenders of Christianity have not been willing to rest their 
cause upon the faith of the heart, upon the highest spiritual intuitions, 
upon divine and everlasting realities of the soul. While denouncing 
human reason, they have endeavored to marshal in their defense the 
logical understanding, and have appealed to it and to it alone. It is, 
indeed, to be doubted whether the many volunteer defenders of Chris- 
tianity have not injured rather than benefited the cause of which they 
were the champions. As Voltaire said, ^ They have wished to hold 
up an oak by twining around it vines ; and one can take away these 
useless vines without fearing to injure the oak.'' 

C. C. Shackford. 



PERMIT. 

FROM GOETHE'S WEST-EitSTEXLT DIVAV. 

Hauri. 
A S I hold the watch tcnlay 



At the gate of Par; 
Shall I bid, or turn away? 
Tbou'rt suspicious in my eyes* 
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Art thou kin in fiesh and spirit 
Truly to our Moslem race ? 

Have thy battles, has thy merit, 
Thee commended to this place ? 

Dost thou count among our heroes ? 

Then point out thy wounds to me. 
That record thee something famous^ 

And thy usher I will be. 

Poet. 

Too much haggling at the portal ! 

'Once for all just let me in : 
For I've been a man — a mortal — 

That's a fighter to have been. 

Sharpen now thy powerful glances. 
Through this bosom let them rove ; 

See the malice of life's lances, 
See the lusty wounds of love. 

And my song was in faith's manner : 
That a constant love might bum. 

That the world unto its planner 
Leal might be, howe'er it turn. 

And I worked towards my betters — 
With them too, until my name 

On the fairest hearts in letters 
Of delight began to flame. 

No ! Thou choosest not poor singers : 
Give thy hand, that day by day 

I upon thy tender fingers 
Eternities may count away. 



J. W. 
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^^ TDSYCHIC FORCE" is the new term by which Mr. Crookes, of 
jL London, designates the " spiritual " power of which Mr. Home 
is the most famous representative, — a peculiar " force proceeding 
directly from the nervous systems of specially constituted persons, 
and which is exerted independently of the nervous system." The 
tests to which Mr. Crookes, Dr. Huggins, and Mr. Serjeant Cox sub- 
jected Mr. Home were two. Mr. Crookes had prepared, according to 
the report of " The Spectator," " a mahogany board three feet long by 
nine and one-half inches wide and one inch thick, one end of which 
rested on a pine table and the other was supported by a spring bal- 
ance hanging from a substantial tripod stand, with a self-registering 
index attached. Any pressure exerted on this board at any point 
nearer to the balance than the spot where it was supported on the 
table tended to depress the end supported by the, balance to an extent 
registered by the index, — the board moving round the table-supported 
end as round a fulcrum. Mr. Crookes, to test the balance, stood on 
one foot at the end of the board nearest to the table, and Dr. Hug- 
gins said that the whole weight of his body then applied (one hundred 
and forty pounds) only sank the index to an amount equivalent to one 
and one-half pounds if applied to the balance end, when he stood still, 
and to two pounds when he jerked up and down. Mr. Home, sitting 
in a low easy-chair, simply applied his fingers lightly to the exact point 
where the board rested on the table (so that even hard pressure there 
would have only had the effect of securing the fulcrum instead of 
depressing the other end of the mahogany board), and under these 
conditions the opposite end was depressed by an amount which varied, 
as. if in waves, between three and one-half and six pounds, which was 
the maximum attained." 

This experiment was fully attested by the three scientific gentlemen 
above named, and was regarded as evidence of the actual existence of 
some real force not due to " muscular exertion." 

The other experiment was that of an accordion enclosed in a drum- 
shaped cage made of laths of wood and copper wire, with only an 
opening at the top large enough for Mr. Home to take hold of the 
accordion with one hand. The cage was placed underneath the table. 
" The observers on each side kept their feet on Mr. Home's feet to 
prevent any use of them, and one of Mr. Home's hands was placed 
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on the table and carefully observed ; the other first held the accordion 
by the top, but the rest of the accordion was completely inside the 
cage, so as to be inaccessible." Thus held, the accordion began to 
vibrate, and finally played tunes! Mr. Crookes says further, that, 
when Mr. Home placed both hands above the table, the instrument 
continued to fioat inside the cage and play tunes. 

Upon the strength of these facts as attested by himself and his two 
associates, Mr. Crookes prepared and offered to the Royal Society, 
of which he is a member, a paper claiming the discovery of " Psychic 
Force." But the Committee of the Royal Society have declined it, 
affirming that " the Royal Society is open to communications advocat- 
ing the existence of a force in nature as yet unknown, if they contain 
scientific evidence adequate to establish its probability ; but that, look- 
ing to the inherent improbability of the case stated by Mr. Crookes, 
and the entire want of scientific precision in the evidence educed by 
him, the paper was not regarded as one deserving the attention of the 
Royal Society." All of which means that the Royal Society is not 
going to earn the opprobrium of making itself appear ridiculous 
before the world by doing a thing that would be indiscreet If it 
admits the existence of '* psychic force," and then is unable to explain 
whence it originates, the chances are that it would, by popular infer- 
ence at least, be compelled to give countenance to the ready-made 
theory of the agency of invisible beings. The Royal Society must 
have these facts verified and put beyond the shadow of a doubt And 
perhaps this is just as well. Yet one may wonder why, upon the testi- 
mony of three most trustworthy witnesses, — all of them members of 
its own body, — it should be so economical of its time as not to be 
willing to give the matter at least a brief attention. But Mr. Crookes 
is evidently enlisted for the cause, and will be likely to furnish the 
Royal Society with further and more " adequate " tests, or explode the 
imposture to which he and his associates have become victims. 

As to the result of these experiments " The Spectator " remarks as 
follows : — 

Of course these asserted facts must be taken with great reserve, unless 
verified by sufficient repetition under every guarantee the scientific world 
may suggest But, should they be so verined, and we think the existing 
testimony is quite sufficient to make this hypothesis conceivable, a good 
many more matters should be carefully investigated ; for instance, this, — 
whether any tune could be so played which Mr. Home himself could not 
play on the accordion, or any which none of the persons present were able 
to play on the accordion, or any with which none of those present were 
acquainted, — or whether, if none of these cases happened, it was only Mr. 
Home's knowledge of music, or indifferently that ot any other of the per- 
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sons present, which the tune appeared to represent One thing is certain, 
that, if the facts asserted be true at all, the force moving the accordion 
must be in some way connected with a musically educated mind. The wind 
does not execute even "a well-known sweet and plaintive melody " on the 
iColian harp. Xhe movements of the accordion must clearly have been 
governed by the musical associations of some mind, and whether these were 
voluntary or involuntary, — and either the one or the other is quite conceiv- 
able, — it would be |X)ssible, one would think, to determine the mind in 
which they originated. Supposing the fact established, there is in it little 
that is more wonderful than the power of absolutely writing by telegraph, so 
that specific vibrations given to the wires at one end cause given words to 
be written off at the other, — for of course, if there really be ** a nerve-at- 
mosphere of various intensity round each individual," the vibrations given 
to such an atmosphere by distinct acts of thought might produce corre- 
sponding contractions in the accordion. This is, however, purely specula- 
tive ; but, if these things are true at all, it must be determinable where the 
mental source of the tune plaved by the accordion is, and no point could be 
of greater interest. The analogy would be close — though there would be 
one great difference — with established facts of the kind sometimes called 
electro-biological. We have been repeatedly assured by men of the highest 
trustworthiness that the power belongs to men of certain temperament to 
influence by strong silent will the action of certain other persons, so that by 
expending a great deal of silent effort, for instance, on the desire that a 
given man shall scratch the tip of his left ear, that man is at last compelled, 
with no knowledge whatever of the reason, to scratch the tip of his left ear. 
That such facts as these have been repeatedly verified is, we believe, cer- 
tain. And the only difference in this case may be that the same kind of 
effect is produced on the motions of an inanimate object like an accordion, 

— certainly most curious, as the facts we have alluded to are most' curious, 

— but certainly also not more impossible than the others. What, however, 
we now wish to insist on is, that there \% prima facie evidence, a true bill 
found which ought to be sent for scientific trial, in relation to this matter. 
Even Dr. Huggins declares thus much, and Dr. Huggins is an authority 
such as no scientific man will dare for a moment to dispute. Whether 
there be a " new force " on the eve of discovery is not yet proved ; but that 
there is sufficient suspicion of the exertion of such a force to render it most 
desirable that the scientific world should either confirm or explode the 
hypothesis of its existence, and in the former case study its laws, is hardly 
disputable. 

The real question is not whether intelligent Catholics of America 
approve, or, with " The Pilot," condemn the rioters of New York ; but 
whether, if the Catholic Church were in power here, it would not in the 
name of law and order carry out the purposes of the mob? We have 
pretty good — shall we say infallible? — authority for believing that it 
would. We can give the following language* no other construction. 
In a recent speech to a French delegation, the Pope, denouncing the 
liberalism of French Catholics, said, — 

I remember a Frenchman who was a man of rank and well known here 
in Rome, and paid me great respect. He was a distinguished man, an hon- 
orable man ; he practiced his religion, he went to confession ; but he held 
some strange principles, principles which I know not how to reconcile with 
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sincere Catholicism. Thus, for example, he told me that the law ought to 
be Godless, favor every one alike, Protestants as well as others. We 
agreed on some points, but never on that. 

Now, do the Catholics in this country side with the Pope, or with the 
distinguished man with whom the Pope could not agree 1 If the Pope 
cannot reconcile "sincere Catholicism" with the idea that the law 
should protect or " favor everybody alike," can they ? 

The Frenchman's real meaning evidently was that the law should be 
Pope-\tss. His holiness might have added to his list of virtues that of 
his being a prophet. The " strange doctrine " already prevails in Rome. 
The " law " there is Popeless. So it is the world over. But is it for 
that reason 6^^^-less ? 

" By renouncing the assurances that come from supernatural revela- 
tion touching the subject of a future life," says " The Religious Maga- 
zine," " the Free Religionists are thrown back upon the evidences of 
science and nature." . It would be interesting, to say the least, to have 
a Unitarian supernatural ist define just what he means by " a supernat- 
ural revelation," and also give a clear statement of the number and 
character of those " assurances " of which we hear so much in a gen- 
eral way. Shall we have it ? 

A LITTLE sheet published in St Louis, called " The Communist," — 
whose motto is, " From each according to his ability, to each according 
to his wants — Equality, Friendship, Fraternity," — takes good care 
to clear its skirts from the odium of " the so-called Communists of 
France," whom it declares " are not Communists." It says, — 

The word " Commune," in the French language, means simply a small 
territorial district in France, without regard to the principle of a commu- 
nity of property and labor; and so the supporters of the Commune, as such, 
were not Communists in the proper meaning of the term, but they were 
Federalists, as they called themselves, and simply aimed to establish a cer- 
tain political reform embracing the right of each Commune (territorial dis- 
trict) to manage its own local affairs. 

There is one other reason, perhaps, why many use the word " Commun- 
ism," and that is, those who are either ignorant of its true meaning or preju- 
diced against it appfy it reproachfully to all the different phases or reform. 

But " Communism " has lon^ been well defined in all our dictionaries, to 
which all can refer, and its definite meaning of "common interests" is 
always suggestive of friendship and good will. It is a term sacred and dear 
to all true mends of humanity, and it will outlive and finally triumph over all 
the odium or opposition that can be brought against it or its advocates. 

Mr. J. B. Harrison writes in " Old and New " about " Methodism." 
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He has this reference to Emerson which appears to us rather surpris- 
ing:— 

I find more of the best thin^ of Methodism in the writings of Emerson 
than anywhere else, and I' wish that he and the Methodists could think it 
worth while to try to understand each other. Emerson's statements are 
almost perfect till we come to one fata^ error. He saw long ago, as few in 
our time had seen, the significance of personal organization or individual 
character — saw that, as it appears from one side, it is invincible; and he 
was so much impressed by its wondrous potency that he could not believe 
that it is plastic and accessible even to the Infinite Spirit of which it is the 
creature and expression. The testimony of history and of continued expe- 
rience shows, beyond dispute, that no difficulty in natural organization or 
character can bar out from the consenting soul the Spirit of God, which 
makes all things possible wherever it comes. And Methodism is above 
Emerson in this, that while he thinks that when God has once made a man 
he cannot do much for him afterward, but the man must do all for himself, 
because organization is fate, Methodism holds that the power which first 
made a man can make him over again, several times if it is necessary, till 
he is fitted to be an instrument in the right hand of hll Maker for the per- 
formance of work which angels might be proud to be permitted to do. 

Mr. Harrison in his reading of Emerson is evidently off the track. 
Has he read " The Over Soul " ? We are not aWare that Mr. Emer- 
son teaches that God makes a man and then retires. We suspect that 
he would say, that, instead of retiring from his work, he is ever busy, 
and hasn't made a man yet. 

" Organization is fate." But fate is fated to be overruled by the 
conquering " Spirit of God " in man. To deny that were sad. But it 
is not that the Spirit of God is roving about seeking admission to the 
" consenting soul " of man. It is the spirit of the man himself that, 
when it puts forth its power, abolishes the old and establishes a new 
order of things, becomes the Lord over fate. When is this spirit most 
manifest ? When the man is making himself over by using the power 
within him, or when he says, " Here I wait for God ! " While he waits, 
God waits ; when he acts, God acts. He himself is the God or the 
slave. 

• 

The union of Church and State, and the subordinate place of the 
State, is vigorously presented by "The Catholic World." "The secu- 
lar is not the highest," is the conclusion it arrives at. The Protestant 
world, to be consistent with its practice, should cry " Amen " to this. 
For there is not a country where Protestantism is in the ascendant in 
which ecclesiastical notions or religious prejudices of some description 
do not in some direction control the action of the State. Witness the 
use of the Bible in the Public Schools and Courts of Justice ; the 
Sabbatarian laws. The complete divorce of Church and State will be 
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accomplished when the State leaves the Church to itself entirely, and 
deals with all on the simple basis of citizenship, establishing justice 
and equality in the protection of individual rights and privileges. 

Mrs. Pauline C. Davis openly pleads for what she calls " Free 
Love." However wrong she may be in her idea of the institution of 
marriage, it is evident that she is not pleading to her own mind for 
lust^ free or otherwise. It is but common decency to agree that all 
persons whose discourse is sincere and intelligent should be allowed 
such a hearing as they can obtain, without having raised against them 
the cry of "mad dog," let the subject be what it may. In regard to the 
question of divorce, 'there is no dodging it It is one of the open 
questions of the time, and will be discusssd. And why should it not 
be ? The only way to lay the ghost is to face it. If our priesent laws 
are founded in justice and virtue, shall we fear that they will be 
stricken from the statute book, or disastrously modified ? Such a fear is 
the baldest infidelity to our free and republican institutions. What is 
our boast ? Why, simply that there is no question of public interest 
which may not be trusted to the good sense of the people — to untram- 
meled discussion ; and that the verdict so obtained will be found to 
be in the line of the public good. 

I 

Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull accepts the nomination to the Presi- 
dency of the United States tendered her by " The Victoria League." 
The new party is to be called "The Equal Rights Party." Mrs. 
Woodhull is sanguine of success. She says, in her letter of accep- 
tance, — 

I feel that I know that just the right woman to touch the right chord of 
the public syrrtpathy and confidence — if the right woman could be found — 
would arouse such a tempest of popularity as the country has never seen, 
and as a consequence would ride triumphantly on the tide of a joyous pop- 
ular tumult to the supreme political position. 

Mrs. Woodhull believes in her name, and accepts the " graceful allu- 
sion " to it as a " favoring omen " which the Committee, in their letter 
to her, made : — 

It is true that a Victoria rules the great rival nation opposite to us on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and it might grace the amity just sealed between 
the two nations, and be a new security of peace, if a twin sisterhood of Vic- 
torias were to preside over the two nations. It is true, also, that in its mere 
etymology the name signifies Victory / and the victory for the right is what 
we are bent on securing. It is again true, also, that to some minds there is 
a consonant harmony between the idea and the word, so that its euphonious 
utterance seems to their imaginations to be itself a genius of success. 
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However this may be, I have sometimes thought, myselfi that there is, per- 
haps, something providential smd prophetic in the fact that my parents were 
prompted to confer on me a name which forbids the very thought of failure ; 
and, as the great Napoleon believed the star of his destiny, vou will at least 
excuse me, and charge it to the credulity of the woman, it I believe, also, 
in fatality of triumph as somehow inhering in my name. 

We are in receipt of Mrs. Woodhuirs speech on " The Great Politi- 
cal Issue of Ekjuality." It is, probably, a much better speech than 
Grant could make. But then. President Woodhull, probably, would 
never smoke. And that a smoking President is preferable to an ora- 
torical one, all Americans know by sad experience. And then. Wood- 
hull would have ideas and a policy of her own, which would be no gain. 
She believes in " sudden revolutions," and w^ should all be at sea, and 
sick enough, perchance. The age is one of speed, and quick over -night 
growths. Mrs. Woodhull would give Congress just so much time, and 
no more, in which to accept her recommendations, — which, by the way, 
wouldn't be so bad a thing as at first thought it seems, — and then she 
would proceed with something decisive. We judge so. And our 
opinion is formed from her own words. We quote : — 

We will have our rights. We say no longer, By your leave. We have 
besought, argued, and convinced, but we have failed ; and we will not fail. 

We will try yow just once more. If the very next Congress refuse women 
all the legitimate results of citizenship ; if they indeed merely so much as 
£ail by a proper declaratory act to withdraw every obstacle to the most am- 
ple exercise of the franchise, — then we give, here and now, deliberate notifi- 
cation of what we will do next 

There is one alternative left, and we have resolved on that This con- 
vention is for the purpose of this declaration. As surely as one year passes, 
from this dav, and this right is not fully, frankly, and uneoui vocally. consid- 
ered, we shall proceed to call another convention expressly to frame a new 
constitution, and to erect a new government, complete in all its parts, and to 
take measures to maintain it as effectually as men do theirs. 

If for people to govern themselves is so unimportant a matter as men 
now assert it to be, they could not justify themselves in interfering. If, on 
the contrary, it is the important thing we conceive it to be, they can but 
applaud us for exercising our right 

We mean treason ; we mean secession, and on a thousand times erander 
scale than was that of the South. We are plotting revolution ; we will over- 
sloueh this bogus republic, and plant a government of righteousness in its 
stead, which shall not only profess to derive its power from the consent of 
the governed, but shall do so in reality. 

The case of Gen. Butler is unique. No other man can create such 
a fiiror, and put everybody so completely out of their wits. He says, 
" I want to be Governor, ^t is an honorable ambition. I mean to 
strive for the position by all fair means." And straightway, not only 
Massachusetts, but the whole country, is alarmed. By some subtle 
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witchery he may control the September convention, and cajole the 
people everywhere into casting their ballots for him. How he does 
it, nobody knows. He went to Congress triumphantly, in the very 
face and eyes of all the most respectable people the State could boast, 
who opposed him bitterly. Now, why is this so ? Why is everybody 
against him, and why will everybody vote for him? "There is no 
doubt of his being a rascal," everybody says ; but then, he is smart; 
he has brains 1 If we can keep him on the right track, he will prove 
a most efficient helper of our cause. He is a man whom all parties, 
disbelieving in him as a genuine and righteous man, are neverthe- 
less disposed to risk, " If he prove true," they say, and then, guess 
and believe that he will. So the Prohibitionists feel like risking him, 
and the Woman's Rights party think favorably of him, and the Labor 
party deem him, so far as their reform goes, almost, if not quite, above 
suspicion. Will he be the next Governor of Massachusetts ? There 
never was a more puzzling question. For, as we have already as 
much as intimated, nobody would be surprised to discover on the 
morning after election that, although everybody had decided on voting 
against him, he had been, somehow^ overwhelmingly elected. 

The present is not the time, if such a step is advisable at all, to 
prohibit processions in the streets of our cities. When the privilege . 
is fairly conceded to all alike, and no mob mutters and threatens, the 
question may be entertained on the. ground of public convenience. 
And when that time arrives, it will then be an open question, not to be 
hastily acted upon. For to banish everything from its streets which 
does not come under the head of " business " is not likely to improve 
the temper of a city. It is well to remind the business-world occa- 
sionally, that life has other aims and aspirations equal to money-get- 
ting. A band of music is a very grateful relief from the rattling of the 
horse-cars, express-wagons, and the wear and tear of steady labor to 
the toiling people along the way. Eager faces at all the windows 
speak their protest. 

The old Brattle-Street Church, in Boston, erected ninety-eight years 
ago, has just been vacated by the society under the ministry of Dr. 
Lothrop. Dr. Lothrop preached a farewell sermon from the old pulpit 
Sunday, July 30. He gave an interesting history of the origin of the 
church, and its trials in revolutionary tim^s. He claimed that it origi- 
nated in a popular demand for greater freedom than the old Puritan 
discipline allowed. But he would not have his hearers think that their 
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fathers, who conducted that first battle with Puritanism, were bad peo- 
ple. " They were not reckless and conceited disorganizers ; they were 
not come- outers and radicals according to the modem use of those 
terms." It must be true that they did not "come out" very far, — 
unless we are to suppose that their successors of this generation have 
gone back oh their fathers. Yet they did go so far astray as to be 
severely denounced for their disorganizing tendencies by the D.D.s of 
that period. And thus " history repeats itself." D.D.S will continue 
the same, world without end. 

Are we to have the cross on the October sky ? There are rumors 
of floods of petitions being poured into the Infinite Ear for a " sign." 
If Christianity be true, will the Lord signify the same to the present 
generation by making his mark [t] on the blue heavens for three suc- 
cessive nights ! It is a most reasonable request. All the world is 
beginning to surmise that the " evidences of Christianity " are incom- 
plete. There is a large and increasing class which has passed the 
borders of surmise and entered the domain of certainty, as it thinks. 
Now what could be more in harmony with divine goodness and the 
urgent necessities of the age than such a display as this that is pro- 
posed ? By all means, let there be no obstacle put in the way of its 
success. The Christian world has gone for a long term now without 
any first- class sensation. It is high time that there was a stir in the 
camp of the good old-fashioned sort Is there not some Gilmore 
among the " praying bands " of the country to organize and carry suc- 
cessfully through this magnificent enterprise ? There would be an ap- 
propriateness then in All-the-world's Jubilee which now it seems to lack. 

It would be a capital idea, if this experiment with Heaven prove 
succetefiil, to follow up the divine favor. Let there be a delegation 
from the heavenly country at the great Jubilee. Why not, Mr. Gil- 
n^ore? And let your note read, "As an extra Christian evidence, 
please favor us with the same choir that once sang ' Peace on earth ' 
over the plains of Bethlehem." The "praying bands" everywhere will 
joyfully take charge of your petition. This would be a piece of evi- 
dence that would be unimpeachable. As to the cross in the sky, while 
Mr. Home is alive we should, we confess, harbor a grain of suspicion. 
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Zion's Herald " never hears of a terrible calamity but it sees the 
finger of God. It asks, — 

What say the non -religionists to such calamities ? How can the wild • • 
abominations of the hour link these dread Octets to their professed philoso- ^ 
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phy ? What have the false teachers of falser morals and faith to say to 
such dispensations ? Oh, it was a rotten boiler, a heedless engineer, a care- 
less inspector, a parsimonious company. What if it was ? Do these make 
death ? Do they give water its power to burst iron, and to scald and drown 
human beings, to tear babes in pieces, to toss men in the air, to hurl hun- 
dreds to eternity ? Who creates death ? Who tramples oUt the life of man? 

Strong Son of God! Immortal Love I 
Thou makest life in man and brute: 
Thou makest death, and oh 1 Thy foot 
Is on the skull that Thou hast made 1 

Who? That is the question the authorities are anxious to settle. 
Who was to blame ? Who gave to the " water its power to burst iron, 
and to scald and drown human beings?" If it was not "the engi- 
neer," the "careless inspector," or "a parsimonious company," the pub- 
lic is interested in knowing the fact Mr. Haven, you slander God. If 
the boiler was not rotten, or the engineer had done his duty, would the 
water have had " power " thus to " hurl hundreds to eternity " ? Water 
will rush down hill, but of its own free will it never exploded anything. 

We promised a further word in answer to Mr. Howard. 

How can any one too profoundly believe what he knows to be true ? 

One may so zealously push what he believes as to disgust the World 
with it and himself. He may assert his truth so dogmatically as virtu- 
ally to proclaim himself infallible and all the rest of the world fools. 
A little margin of doubt as to one's ability to declare the whole truth 
IS a healthy thing for any mind. 

Bv the truth of God, I mean truth that God has clearly revealed to man : 
trutn which, though of the first importance to man, could never have been 
discovered by unaided human intelligence. 

We fail to discover that this is not pure assumption. How does 
Mr. Howard know where lie the bounds of human intelligence ? How 
can he decide that every truth the human intelligence is in possession 
of, it has not discovered of itself? The assumptidn of revelation is 
gratuitous and unsupported even by a rational inference. 

The comparison instituted between an infallible Bible and an infallible 
Pope seems to me to be unfortunate. The infallible Pope insists that we 
should surrender reason. The Bible says, ' Come, let us reason together.' 

The Bible itself claims nothing. It is not one book, but many. 
Each book is as independent of the other as are the articles in The 
Radical, and more so. The Bible writers did not write for the Bible. 
Their productions have no unity but that of being bound between the 
same covers. It is not what the Bible itself says, but what men (Chris* 
tians) say of it And what do Christians say ? " Come, let us reason 
• together, to the end that we accept the Bible as the infallible Word of 
God." In the same way the Pope compliments the human intelligence: 



Let U3 reason tc^ether, but your reasoning must reach the conclusion 

have already announced." 

The Pope's infallibility would avail him nothing without the power to 
iforce his doctrines with physical or ecclesiastical pains and penalties, 
be Bible has no such prerogative. 

The power of the Bible, considered as an infallible book, is over 
le minds of men, and more enslaves them than If it were armed only 
ith physical power. The same is true of the Pope. Had he no hold 
pon his subjects but that of temporal power and " pains and penal- 
es," his infallibility would indeed avail but little. But because there 
re millions to believe that he cannot err, and that they must submit 
leir judgment at last to his, the doctrine becomes dangerous. So is 
le same belief in regard to the Bible a great evil. Reason must suc- 
umb to all its teachings, however false and mischievous. 

It would be interesting to know if you consider Mr. Hatch's conduct — 
) unpleasantly notorious — an exhibition of your doctrine of "the grace of 
nod manners f " 

Without endorsing all of Mr. Hatch's tract- distributing zeal, we 
eem bim to be in possession of " the grace of good manners." We 
ave never heard of any ungentlemanly deportment on his part. He 
nietly hands out his tracts, but has never said to any one that we 
now of, " Believe or be damned." True, he goes up to the door of a 
eatfaen temple ; but he only offers its devotees a chance to compare 
otes. It may be a little discourteous to the infallibile teacher within ; 
ut he and bis kind have long claimed a tike privilege^ Hr, Hatch, in 
tct, learned to do such things while yet one of their number and a 
illower of "Jesus," before be bad found reason for changing both 
cad and heart 

"The Ikdex " maintains its ground and furnishes much excellent 
eading. There is an effort in progress to establish an Index AsBOCia- 
ion with a capital of one hundred thousand dollars in shares of one 
inndred dollars. "No subscription is payable imlil My th^mrtA 
ioOars shall have been subscribed ; and then only ten per cent will 
e payable annually. No ind^Medneis can be iocmred in any anrent 
ear by tbe Association beyond ten per cenL of the stock at that time 
icbially subscribed. Subscriptions are respectfiiily solicited from all 
riends of Free Religion." The subscription has now reached §eate 
wenty-tbree thousand dollars. It oug^ to be increased to t&f dM^ 
and vilboot delay. 

The Report of tbe Fooilb Anniversaiy erf* tbe Free K'-Mgi'Mi* 
iatioo is poUished, and is far sale at tbe office of Thi Kai^icau 
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The Earthward Pilgrimage. By Moncure D. Copway. London : John 
Camden Hotten. 1870. 

Mr. Conway in this book has accomph'shed a rare feat of intellectual 'dar- 
ing in a country where acts of such positive religious non>conformity have 
to be paid for, even by such men as John Stuart Mill, with a seat in Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, the sincerity, the plainness of speech, and fearlessness as to 
all consequences, which mark each line of this book, cannot sufficiently be 
commended, as manifested amid a people whose mental health is mortally 
injured by the cancer of cant The practical value of the work is, moreover, 
enhanced by the popular method in which the subject is treated, which will 
probably insure it a wide circle of miscellaneous readers. 

The introductory chapter is a very clever parody of Bunyan's allegory. 
The pilgrim has, according to immemorial prescription, journeyed to the 
domain of the prince of other- worldliness ; where, after having overcome the 
well-known difficulties, he finds himself comfortably settled on a purple cloud, 
blowing a golden trumpet : -^ 

" For a time this was pleasant enough. The purple cloud acted as a screen 
against many disagreeable objects. The dens of misery and vice, the hard 
problems of thought, the blank misgivings of the wanderers amid worlds 
unrealized, were all shut out from view ; and though I was expectec^ as a 
matter of course, to say I was a miserable sinner, it was with tlje distinct 
understanding that I was all the more our Prince's darling for saying so.^ 

This existence, however, becomes somewhat stale. He is also struck by 
some new facts about him. He notices that the wayfarers who now enter 
the celestial city in crowds, so far from being worn out from their painful 
journey, have a sleek and fat appearance. He converses with some of them, 
and learns *^ that the celestial railway had been opened, and that this had led 
to a tide of immigration. The pilgrim could now travel in a first-class car- 
riage, and his pack be checked through. A pilgrim has since made the 
world familiar with this result of the enterprise of Mr. Smooth-it-away. 
His account, however, is, as I have learned, not entirely accurate ; for in- 
stance, the Slough of Despond was not filled up by volumes of French 
and German philosophy, but by enormous editions of an English work, 
showing the safest way of investing in both worlds. Moreover, it is but just 
to say that the engineering feat by which the Hill Difficulty was tunneled is 
due to Prof Moonshine, whose works, showing that the six days of creation 
mean six geoligical periods, and that miracles are due to the accelerated 
workings of natural law, also furnished the patent key by which many pil- 
grims are enabled to pass with ease through Doubting Castle." The dan- 
gers and difficulties no^, on the contrary, beset the travelers who voald 
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journey from, not to, the Celestial City ; and our pilf^rim, therefore, prcparcn 
to bend his steps in the direction of the city of Destruction, to which ho 
must go through the tedious paths of study, ideality, and devotion. 

Thus by a glittering thread of fun are we lured on to face the grave proh- 
]en>s of the present. The pilgrim lifts the mask from the apparently flour- 
ishing creed, and beholds a death's head grinning behind. Wherever you 
touch what looks like a solid bbdy, the seeming substance, as thouf(h you 
handled a mummy, crumbles into dust There in Canterbury Cathedral an 
archbishop is consecrated to the music of the \t.x^ chant, probably, which 
was sung by Augustine and bis monks as they marched from the sea^nhore 
to Canterbury. But now what a mere farce it is, not Influenced by nor 
influencing the stirring realities around it ! Here in St. Albans the rltuallKtu 
believe that with the revival of mediaeval candles and vestments they can 
abo rekindle the old fervent faith that has fo^ ever passed out of them« 
Wherever we turn we may see in Curt, what the poet ha« revealed l/y tliir 
searing lightnings of lyric wrath, how — 

liooldefiaf worn, a»d boar with mow, 
Between im aad Cbe Muliglit •wiAp 
The phantom of x ChriftleM croM, 

Bat Mr. Conway does not rest conttnitd with exposing the ywntly Uif*'jtA 
existence of the Christian religkm in this country^ whtcb^ l/y a t/di/tisd 
stroke of £u»cy, be likens to the l^uina. or flora of the tr«|M;s, only f^MnrhU'i$^ 
ia an English park by the help oi an arttfictal haUlat In hi% dtf^ tv m4 
as a dissohneoi 00 petrified dogmas be jM«ks to deprlre Cbf1»(«a«ity // ysut 
of its prest%e br demonstrating bow its r<K/ts b»ve ^4:f^t}f€4 t^Mrif ft^jiw^tith^ 
menl from ibe boried remams of Hindu, Gredk, Sca*dift»yiao my^A^/j^M, 
So te &VMB being a (SErect afid abnq4 reYelalio*, hh^ti or^;M»k r^i^^jNt^ 
devek^pHoeoi viaadi bas abftott^ ido ils Hit iJoe ikpit^stvai m^ ttiiuiJ ft^ ^ 
bygom. fudbs. Thus dbe crou« tfeat acKAit dcaracsemtlk %ym^L^. ^ wftcart j# 
drepctf ic Ob riiffiafiiiy , ciisu its hksMm fstr ^jotfJk *jt» litei^M j^^^aumer ^ f«|i^ 
piMts dioogixL Csruftmas. ^^eBevtrC 1^ be kJj>>iKad Vy tjae biflti *4 i*:m» ^ 
Najare^ itas sacrtc asft^udsd^'.'ifS aQCx: if'^ aArd tim^^Jto^^ ^a^Amf'ta^eC UfwA H 

of Gcsunes. Tint trnJ e^hs ^fait,Tr<it^ tut iuS* a««i^ f i>^ iiivC^ ^<f tui/Jj^p'^ 
Emropt were Inc like viaxi'jerxuec %aa»irt:^ vT ^x* aebd i|^^«CK«es44^ s«vw 4i^ii««|^ 
Ike jft^saDYrc wsBootatz %m iv «ls3xsi^ ytx^Jntii, £.««« tM; >'Hii>:s» ii^if«t9# 
cf tfeair snapcs '^ae j&tf hi ntusie frvii; ;^t4rt2v auuc txyv^^ vf ^Ut C»^^«t <;^^«u^ 
bsc ^acvunft 3l^iz »iC HH^ yrtsbt^so. xla\> *jui: ^^enf^jt v^ HdL 
Hie antoc:. iimwrvcr. firt#s:s Sfu: v^Miiom lat uu^tixu]^i(*, ^ U^ fdb^it^iis >«0lf>^ 

Safin^^ci. He ^-umeutii tbsr wuB6tf.'i ttdii^^wji^ vt y^iit^ts iiH#iM llpt 
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remnant of barbarism, with all that Is passing away — with war, with hast- 
ing mobs ;,but how stands she related with the society for which good men 
are striving ? " 

From Moses to Shelley seems also a wide leap, yet the author boldly 
takes it, and asserts that wherever a right and true man stands there is 
Mount Sinai. Shelley, of course, offers the best possible occasion to casti- 
gate that spirit of narrow bigotry which was so rampant in. school, univer- 
sity, church, and state, and is still sufficiently thriving to convert the English 
Sunday to a period of monotonous gloom and lethargy. We cannot here 
refrain from pointing out the remarkable influence exerted by Shelley over 
different classes of minds. Whereas Mr. Morley, for example, in his excel- 
lent article on B3rron, speaks of the " abstract humanitarianism " of Shelley, 
Mr. Conway, on the other hand, selects him as the most typical figure of the 
revolutionary poet. The fact is that his genius transcends either of these 
estimates. So far from having less fellow-feeling for. the sufferings of hu- 
manity than Byron, he was so tortured that he might well say, — 

'' I am but as a nerve o'er which do creep 
The else unfelt oppressions of tiie earth.'' 

But he had imbued himself too deeply with the inmost spirit of nature not 
to feel the unity of life at all moments of it, and that is a temper of mind 
incompatible with^the aggressive rebellion which moans and thunders 
through Byron's verse. Shelley, however, brings not " the first streak of 
the day of Humanity,'' as Mr. Conway says : his soul rather projects the 
rays of its genius into an incalculably remote future where the transposed 
paradise of Dante and Milton lure on the lagging feet of mankind with the 
divine magic of ideal beauty. 

From Shelley the transition to Mary WoUstonecraft is natural enough. 
This truly brave-hearted woman, the first to agitate the question of the sub- 
jection of wonien in that large, liberal spirit more characteristic of the close 
of the last century than of our age, should never be named without rever- - 
ence as having inaugurated the movements whose influence is but now posi- 
tively manifest. Her name inextricably connected with the protest against 
Our present marriage laws, she herself an example of the persecution dealt , 
inexorably by society against any one who dares attack its cherished strong- 
holds, leads Mr. Conway on to treat of some of the drawbacks and injurious 
consequences of that institution. That such but too truly exist no one who 
unites perfect sincerity with clearsightedess will deny. Sensuality, hypoc- 
risy, and moral corruption, are but too often the direct result of a union 
which was doubtless intended to act as a safeguard against much misery and 
vice. But it is not so much a liberation from without as from within that 
must be effected ere there can be any hope of a beneficial renovation in the 
relations between the sexes. Else probably confusion, misery, and a thou- 
sand-fold increase of degradation, would be the result of a change. An 
effective re-adjustment of the laws relating to marriage can only be hoped 
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for when the entire position ol* the female sex wilt have undergone a radical 
transformatioQ through the changes which are even now taking place. 
Woman, who has hitherto found her moat sacred place in the marriage tie, 
will never wantonly loosen it ; but with her delicate perceptions of moral rec- 
titude, she will also, sooner or later, come to the conclusion that her appar- 
ent!]' fair domain flourishes at present over bottomless morasses of human 
putrescence j and, if she has but once thought the thought to the end, she 
will not stay her feet for any moral cowardice as to the possible effects of 
change. There can be no doubt then that this question, like many others, 
should, from time to time, be theoretically aired. Though the accumulated 
dust which will be set flying in all directions by that process may prove 
rather trying to weak lungs and sore eyes, there is no doubt that the act is a 
salutary one, and the more disagreeable it ta the more should the author be 
thanked for taking the office into his own hands. 

From a literary point of view we cannot award the same unqualifled praise 
to "The Earthward Pilgrimage," which most unreservedly we give to its 
moral qualities. We find in it a certain crudity of material and a ditTuse- 
ness of expression which often seems to grope around its object rather than 
bit straight at the heart of it In one word, the matter collected by vast 
and varied reading has not exactly been fused in the heat of the writer's 
own mind, and hence to emerge a re-shapen whole. The parts might, like 
<n« which has partides of its original bed still clinging to it, be tracked back 
to Tarjoos layers of thought 

But this, we &Dcy, is less a characteristic of Mr. Conway's method ^than of 
the American literary process generally. It seems as if the boundlessness 
and wealth of the world possessed such an irresistible charm for this youn^ 
impetuous nadon, that its writers rush headlong to the four quarters of the 
globe to gather in their multitudinous facts, w^iile scarcely allowing them- 
selves sufficient time to let the accumulated seeds germinate afresh in the 
soil of Iheir own minds. What their hterature chiefly lacks (with some re- 
markable exceptions of course) is that distinguishing flavor which imparts 
to a product of the intellect somewhat of the quality of good wine, where the 
peculiar earthy qualities which nourished it now h'nger on the palate, trans- 
muted into an ethereal bloom of tast«. 

It would, however, be ungracious and hypercritical to dismiss a book, 
which will doubtless do more effectual work than many more laliored pro- 
ductions, with any words of dissent or dispraise. What is urgently retjuired 
in England is precisely work of a kind that shall leaven the thought of the 
great mass of readers. In Germany and France the modern era of free 
■bought has long ago been victoriously ushered in l>y such master minds as 
Lcssiog and Voltaire. In England, on the other hand ftbough at one lime 
in the van of both these nations as regards philrmophicil spemUtiOl) of Ihc 
baldest kind), the bci of the body of the people lieing steeped ^ri i'uiiUniii 
necessitates that the work shall be done over again in a mirre )"{>iil4r 
The sorest way of accomplishing this is by propelling the ah4fra 
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superannuated myths and dogmas on the light breath of persiflage. The 
chapters in which Mr. Conway has succeeded in raising a hearty laugh at 
the cost of the venerable anachronisms thkt still flourish amongst us are, in 
our opinion, the most useful as well as the most brilliant ones of his book. 

Mathildb Blind.^' 

Song-Tide, and other Poems. By Philip Bourke Marston. Boston : Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1871. 

Mr. Marston, who here prints his first volume of poems, is a son of the 
editor of '^ The London Atheneum," and has been afflicted with blindness 
from an early age. As we read, however, we are disposed to imagine that 
he would resent our saying he has been afflicted ; for the day shines in these 
verses, the color of roses and the sky are revealed as by sight, the forms of 
women, the outlines of landscapes, are clearly defined. This objective life 
is a rather surprising element to observe here. But the poems chiefly deal 
with the moods of love, absence, anticipation, the joys of music, the sub- 
jective life of passion. Sometimes the page is a little too Swinburnish. 
Where ? asks instantly the reader who dotes upon being referred to an 
indelicacy, and likes a critic whose deprecation points a passage clearly 
with page and line. 

There are fifty or more sonnets, which seem to us the best, though not, 
perhaps, the most highly colored and attractive portion of the volume. They 
show a refined and gentle taste, and a musical ear. And their simplicity is 
a good omen for Mr. Marston, for when he reaches a more mature expres- 
sion, and busies himself with subjects of a longer breath, he will be fore- 
armed against the new tendency to verbal dexterities and conflagrations of ~ 
style. J. w. 

Little Men. By Louisa M. Alcptt Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 

A delightful book for the young — and the oldest grow young as they turn 
its pages. Miss. Alcott deserves and receives, we know, the heartfelt thanks 
of all little men and women the world over where her books have found 
their way. The publishers' report shows that everybody who read " Little 
Women " is reading " Little Men," and they will not regret it, we are sure. 
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ZOROASTER AND HIS RELIGION.^ 

THE earliest of the religious reformers and founders of 
whom history has preserved any record, Zoroaster inter- 
ests us to-day by the remote age to which he carries us, the 
almost primitive customs of mankind to which his inculcations 
introduce us, as well as by the intrinsic merit of his religion, its 
relation permanently to the growth of the race. There are fiew, 
almost no definite traces to be -gained of him, his figure is 
dimmed and lost in the mazes of the far-gone past ; yet it is 
certain that he lived, and we find proof enough that he laid the 
impress of himself deep upon tjje subsequent ages. 

None can tell now the period in which he belongs, or with 
rertainty the place of his abode. Upon the former there is 
great difference of statement among different writers, some set- 
ting him from three to four thousand years before the Christian 
era, others from twelve hundred to two thousand. The Parsee 
sources give us nothing from which to determine his age. Bero- 

• Die FUnf Gathas^ odcr Sammlungen von Liedern und SprUchen Zara- 
ihusird's, herausgegeben, Ubersetzt, &c. Von Dr. Martin Haug. 2 Parts. 
Leipzig. 1858-60. 

Avesia^ Die Heiligen Schriften derParsen, aus ^em Grundtexte^ iibersetzt, 
Btxu Von Dr. Fribdricu Spiegel. 3 Vols. Leipzig. 1852-63. 
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sus the Chaldean places him in a period as early as 22CX) B.C. 
Ancient classic writers assign him a very high antiquity, Aris- 
totle, as quoted by Pliny, putting him about six thousand years 
before Plato. It is plain in the midst of so much confusion 
there can be no certainty.* So much is sure ; the period which 
until quite recently has been rather genrally assumed and ac- 
cepted, viz., the sixth century before Christj is quite too recent 
to answer the necessary conditions. 

The tradition is that Zoroaster lived in Bactria. This must 
have been quite near the primitive seats of the Aryan race, so 
far as we can gather anything definite of their abode in the 
prehistoric times. About the sources of the Oxus, and the 
slopes of the neighboring mountains lying east, they dwelt, and 
thence spread in successive migrations the tribes that have peo- 
pled Europe and large portions of Asia. Celts, Teutons, Sclaves, 
Greeks, &c., all as yet one, undivided by nationality, started 
west and northwest ; ancestors of Hindoos and Persians, In- 
dians and Iranians, turned their faces south. History cannot 
tell even in remote approximation the time or times ; language 
testifies the fact, shows us clearly the blood relationship of ori- 
ental and occidental peoples. ^ 

The Gathas, a fragmentary collection of sacred hymns, invo- 
cations &c., oldest of any portion of the Zendavesta, are de- 
cided by their best critics to be in the ancient dialect of Bac- 
tria, akin though not identical with the language of the oldest 
Vedas. There are various indications in these writings pointing 
to Bactria as the theatre where the history occurred to which 
they refer. Still there is an o\)scurity here which has not 
been cleared up. There are proofs, it is said, quite decisive that 
the early Zoroastrians dwelt in northern India, and migrated 
thence westward. Whether Zoroaster himself lived and wrought 
in India, it is now impossible to say. It would seem that the 
schism which we know took place between the Zoroastrians and 
the worshipers of the Vedic gods occurred during the life of 
the prophet, there are all along from him such stern demands 

• " We put the founder of the Persian religion, judging by oriental as 
well as occidental sources,*in the prehistoric times." Spiegel, Avesta, I. 
Introduction. Bunsen, in his Egypt, assigns him to about 3500 B.C. 
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for separation, and at times such clear indications of a sangui- 
nary conflict. 

We know nothing of the childhood or early life of this prophet. 
The name Zoroaster/ or rather Zarathustra (this being the true 
form), signifies, as it would seem, excellent singer or poet, and 
was doubtless his proper or individual name. A passage in the 
Gathas says, " He shall make known our oracles of wisdom, and 
deeds to be wrought of truth. Hence will I give him the 
charm of eloquent speech." Wonderful signs are reported to 
have attended upon him at his birth. He alone of all men 
laughed on the day he was born, and his brain at that parly age 
throbbed so as to beat forcibly against the hand laid upon it 
He was born, doubtless, of good blood. The family seems to 
have had some distinction, is spoken of frequently with the 
designation spitama, honorable or sacred, subjoined, and it is 
thought the office of civil judge was hereditary among them. 
The father's name was Pourushaspa, but nothing farther is said 
of him. Zoroaster was probably himself also a judge, and cer- 
tainly was a priest of the sacred fire. Perhaps ther^ was no 
very distinctive priestly class in that time; at any rate, they 
seem not to have been divided by any broad line from their fel- 
lows. There were fire-kindlers, persons who in the way of a 
religious rite produced fire by the friction of pieces of wood, anfl 
fire-worshipers, who seem to have been invested with a certain 
official and priestly character. 

Zoroaster was a husband and a father. The sanctities of the 
family relation appear very early to have been held in respect 
among th6se Aryan ancestors. There were sons and daughters : 
one of the latter is mentioned by name, Pourusista, much know- 
ing. She was his most distinguished child, greatly devoted to 
her father, and embracing and serving right earnestly in the 
new cause. It may be inferred, from the attachments that fast- 
ened to him on the part of friends, that he was a man of strong 
personal qualities, of magnetic attractions. The names of sev- 
eral are mentioned : Vistasp, afterwards in the traditions called 
King, Frashaostra, De-Gamasp, &c. ; all warm personal friendi^ 
standing by him in all fortunes, and some of them of 
social position and wealth. Himself a priest, he saw muck| 
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the prevailing worship. It was a rude Nature-worship, person- 
ification and adoration of the sights and powers men beheld 
about them, at the beginning perhaps pure, ethereal, wholesome, 
but become gross, carnal, and blighting. The gods multiplied, 
all nature was peopled with them, they were invoked in bloody 
rites. The sinister element came in, spirit of evil was worshiped 
in pacificatory offerings, and the world was alive everywhere 
with the objects of a savage's wild joy or shrinking terror. 

This spectacle revolted him : he could not in quiet look upon 
it, least of all could he have part in it He must enter his pro- 
test and bear his testimony, must summon his fellows about him 
to a larger liberty and a higher life. We know not of the temp- 
tations in the wilderness, the hours of doubt, self-questioning, 
sharp trial that must needs be encotmtered ere the resolve was 
perfected, the eyes purged, and the soul stood full-armed and 
ready for the conflict We can. see that he acted with delibera- 
tion, heard the call, and felt the divine annointing, before he 
went forth to preach. He was forbidden, Jie says, by Ahura- 
Mazda to go out until he had received the revelation, had been 
visited by Sraosha the angel (understanding) with the exalted 
truths, and so received the prophet's commission. Sraosha 
came to him as he thpught intently, deeply, upon the truths, and 
gave him the oracle. First he speaks in a small circle, among 
his near and cherished friends, proclaiming the permanency, the 
exalted destiny of the true fire-worship, and adjuring that they 
put no trust in the lying priests. Vistasp, Frashaostra, and the 
rest, seem there to have been converted and taken stand with 
him. Here was the embryo church. 

Erewhile he appeared in public ; rumor had been busy, the 
doctrine was noised abroad, and multitudes were curiously 
eager to^ see and to know what this new thing might be. We 
are introduced to a scene upon one of the hills, dedicated to 
fire-worship, perhaps upon the southern slopes of the Indian 
Caucasus. Throngs came together from far and near to. hear 
the eloquent prophet He summons them to take stand, to 
choose henceforth between God and Baal. 

I will proclaim now, O ye 'drawing near, the wise oracles of the Omnis- 
cient One, the songs of praise of the living, and the worship of the good 
mind, the glorious truths whose expression you see in the flame. 
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Hear DOW the earth-soul, look upon the fire-glow with pious sense. Each 
one, man, woman, is to decide upon his belid'. Ye poweriol ones of old, 
wake and stand forth with us [ 

In the beginning was there a pair of twins, two spirits each of peculiar 
activity — the good and the bad in thought, word and deed. Choose between 
dien), be good, not bad ! Both ye cannot serve. Ahura-Mazdz ts holj, 
true, to be honored through veracity, through holy deeds. 

Practice the truths spoken by Mazda's own mouth, given by him to nan 
for the confiision and destruction of liars, for the salvation of the true. In 
them abne is blessedness. 

This was one of the historic hours ; here was parting of the 
ways. On that hill dedicated to the sacred fire, upon a bright, 
resplendent day, as we imagine, heside the glowing altar and 
before the innumerable multitude gathered from the plains and 
mountain sides of Iran, with their various equipments of camels 
and oxen and rude vehicles, 'old and young, mothers and babes, 
was borne that solitary protest which was to stir and convulse 
henceforth, and go down like a swelling wave to the farthest 
ages. Among the streams of Reuben great were the revolv- 
ings of heart. It cost to utter such words. Zoroaster was em- 
phatic and unyielding here ; it was'matter of life aiid death with 
him, he would admit of no discharge. He brought all into the 
valley of decision. His religion bore the designation varena, 
choice. There was opposition. The sword that Jesus speaks 
of went into these families of Iran, and a man's foes were they 
of his own household. 

Coupled with this, however, and probably more fruitful yet as 
a source of opposition, was the Zoroastjian doctrine of agricul- 
ture. He was the prophet of the sou. One of the oracles 
describes him as entrusted with the secrets of the earth-soul. 
To hold to agriculture in this da> was heresy. To introduce 
any new ways or requirements for men was impiety, for all 
directions came from the gods, whose oracles and interpreters 
were the priests. Very determinedly and bitterly the devotees 
of the old ways seem to have stood and contended against any 
innovation here. Gradually hut irresistibly the conflict deep- 
ened, the lines were more clearly drawn, the issues made up, 
blood flowed, and the great schism which divides for all time 
the Zarathustric from the Vedic worshipers took placa 
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aster is the central figure ; his powerful personality impresses 
itself everywhere ; all the religion, all the institutions, bear the 
stamp of his thought and character. To the modem Parsee he 
is the one true prophet, the exalted Zarthost God never sent 
such another. He must have been a strong procreative man, 
for the thousands of years now bear his likeness and image. 
Millions have bowed to his name. 

Zoroast nanism, as, indeed, is the case with Buddhism, which 
came long after, was in a degree wrapped up in the faith it 
renounced and sought to destroy. Its fundamental thought is 
implied in the prayer which has now been the daily utterance of 
every Brahman for more than three thousand years : *' Let us 
meditate on the adorable light of the Divine Creator." Like 
expressions abound in the early Vedas. The Indian mind is 
poetic, spontaneously so, as that of no other people. It person- 
ifies, and adores what it has clothed in person, celebrating its 
reverence in song. It worshiped Indra, the light, and also the 
rain-giver, Ushas, the dawn, Agni, fire, and Soma, the liquid 
element. It overflowed in expression of love and devotion to 
these superior powers. The .old hymns speak of Agni, — "this 
winged creature that shines upon our hearths. Prayers caress 
this trembling nursling, this golden bird that rests on earth. 
Young Agni, in the different hearths in which he is born, 
springs up from the wood in the midst of eternal libations." 
To Agni they offer the log, and invoke of him acceptance and 
protection. Again, to Soma : " O Soma, pure and loved, to thee 
we owe rich renown. Prayers and hymns celebrate the friend 
that circulates in our dps, and who has his place at our festi- 
vals ; the immortal, who to win our praises gives us the sweet 
dew. He follows by a thousand paths, he falls into our cups. 
He makes his voice heard and he shines when the fertile dawn 
arises. The hymn and the song are the wheels of the sacred 
car of sacrifices." 

This simple worship, fitting and natural in the highest degree 
where held within the just limits, became easily formal and cer- 
emonial, a yoke and an idolatry. We cannot personify the 
impersonal things too much, if we remember always to read 
through them, to keep them symbolic. And to personify the 
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unseen, the infinite One, to clothe him in form and thus bring 
him under limitations, albeit the form only of person, involves 
great dangers, 

Zoroaster protested, he purged, and sought to purify that reli- 
gion ; he declared the One infinite, supreme, wise, and true. 
" Thee, all-best, do I worship as the original light of this world." 
" Thee conceived I as the original first, the essential substance 
of truth," Perhaps he did not do full justice to the love of sym- 
bolism that had so prevailed in the Indian mind, and made his 
gospel in a degree hard and prosaic. The true medium is very 
difficult to hit. Almost no prophet or great reformer thus far 
has mingled quite aright affirmation and denial. Zoroaster, 
• affirming the One, recognized also the expressions, living utter- 
ance and incarnation, of the unseen. The Am^chaspands, lumi- 
nous or guardian spirits, who had been worshiped in the fire 
altars and oblations, were the high realities we know, symbols 
of the supreme. Truth, Piety, Possession and immortal Life 
were the spirits worthy of adoration, second to that of Ahura- 
Mazda alone. Zoroaster venerated and strove after these, as 
qualities and types of the unseen. How fitly might we to-day 
raise altars to the sacred divinities, to the ideal excellence and 
possession, every act of life an incense-offcr>ng in this service t 

But these in turn erewhile became personified, and the Am- 
schaspands grew to be objecu of personal adoration. The Per- 
nans worshiped nearly every beneficent, or so regarded, object 
in Nature. A curious passage from the Yasna shows how this 
became extended, a worship not altogether degenerate, bat pen- 
etrated and leavened in a degree with the purer element 

I invoke and worship b«^th and gondncsa. I inmbe and wofship the 
male and femafc of animals, twwses, the itore-hrmses where ry>fii is liept, 
water, earth, trees, corn. I adore this earth and skj', th« stars, th« moon, 
Ae *nn : Bgtrt which had no beginning and is incrtate, and alsA the works 
of the bolj and celesoal being. I inroke and worship the mfMWitains, depo*- 
itoHes of the wisdom giren hf Ahara'Mazda, radiant «nth purify, perfe/.rijr 
radiant, and the splemi-.r of kings given Sy Ahnra-Maxda, and their nnhor- 
rowed brightness. \ invrJce ihnse whn are ho(f, and AiM« who arc pore, I 
isToke and worship the powcHnl feroner* fspiriis) of j/m* wtm, Ac; 

So the Zendavesta enjciins the bnnwfiert 
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it commands agriculture as one of the prime religious obliga- 
tionsi 

The first commandment of the Avesta is to plow the fields, to plant 
trees, and in this way to prepare food for man. " With the fruits of the field 
increases the law of Ahura-Mazda, and with them it is multiplied a hundred 
fold. The earth rejoices when man builds on it his house, when his flocks 
abound, when, surrounded by wife and children, he makes the grass and the 
com to grow, and plants fruit-trees abundantly." • 

Surely our later and more vaunting religions might safely 
*take hint from this lesson in the early Books of the Law. 

If. Zoroaster did not hit the true mark in this most difficult of 
all performance, he certainly neared it. One supreme, invisible, 
transcending our utmost conception, present but not viewed or» 
even thought, ptrson and yet impersonal, going beyond and 
denying our idea of person, sole object of the great adoration 
and awe of the soul, and the living symbols, at once seen and 
unseen, of time and also of eternity, that reveal him. We can- 
not well make a nearer approach to the infinite, to pure worship 
of spirit, than this. Here is shrine for the affection, object for 
labor and for adoration, for meditation, communing, and love. 
In the high sense, it is impossible to worship, any of those 
things named in the Parsee's prayer too reverently or too 
warmly. The mind, in exalted mood, in poetic strain, cele- 
brates, personifies, revels in the love and embrace of the world 
and nature, greets, ecstatic, the dawn, the bloom, the glow, but 
is never deceived in those plays of the fancy. When it invests 
each thing with a personality of its own, recognizes not one 
God, but plural, incarnates and corporealizes spirit, and believes 
the shape before it — the log, the storm, or the fire — to be indi- 
vidual, a tutelary deity, something to be adored, prayed to, 
feared, — then comes in paganism, the grossness of idolatry. 
Savages and rude people personify and fill the world and the 
heavens with genii and gods. Perhaps Caspar Hauser, in as- 
scribing person and will to the wind and the snow^ exhibited 
only the disposition which instinctively breaks out with all rude 
and childish tribes. 

* Edmund de Pressence, Religions before Christ. The passage he quotes 
from the Vendidad. 
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It is difficult to say how far worship of person in our relations 
to God, the highest, the infinite One, is compatible with a true 
spiritual elevation and liberty. It seems undeniable that among 
those who in a measure transcend and cast off the grosser fea- 
tures from their conception, but who still hold to some supreme 
reverence paid to a personal being, there are easily unworthy 
limitations admitted, and they come to ascribe to God qualities 
and attributes that belong to the human alone, and that not in 
its highest estate. With this comes localization, and making the 
divine after the pattern of what we know of the finite and the 
seen. The- spirit is involved tn contradictions, worship is de- 
graded, and idolatry follows almost inevitably. 

•It appears infinitely safer to hold the aflections to the living 
ideas, worshiping their majesty and invoking their life>giving 
presence continually. The communion with them is deeper 
and more satisfying, more complete, than is the case with any 
person we can know or conceive. They transcend the person, 
inform and infill it, and abide when form and person depart, 
greater and more than all. The Parmenidean doctrine of being, 
abstract as it is, seems nearer the true mark than any other ; it 
answers the fine conditions, furnishes an object of continual 
worship, and guards well against the lapse and degradation. 
There are moments when we enter and dwell in this grander 
realm, when the seen and known appear shadow, all evanescent 
in presence of the more real substance ; moments when we feel 
ourselves communing with being, the repose and possession so 
deep, so living, that nothing can disturb, all things, events, per- 
sons, comparatively indiflisrent to the souL All things CaJI out 
well ; there is no misfortune, nothing can be untoward ; within 
and also without there is perfect peace. 

There is danger here too, — though to omit this from one's 
ezpaicDCe is disastrous, spiritually fatal, — danger that the spirit 
sink here into dissipation and indiffcrentism, be withdrawn from 
life, -from the interests and works of time. The air becomes so 
rare as with difficulty to support resptratioo. It is necessary 
that the soul return frequently to God, necessarjr also tluC it 
live and remain individual, and, however embosomed aad con- 
tained, suffer never extinction or absorption into hiai. Tte 
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rest is by motion, the deliverance by attaching and detaching 
again continually. The spirit must not lean upon anything, but 
must advance, rising on to higher and still higher forever. 

The human mind reached that state of withdrawal and utter 
nihilism, to which we have referred, in India. There has been 
no s^ond example like it — such abdication of life, such dissi- 
pation of all into illusion and naught, such extinction of time. 
There was no life, no person, no history ; the world was a 
mirage, a painted semblance, a hollow masquerade, apparent 
but unreal ; and the business of the sage was, laying aside com- 
pletely interest and action, to retire into indifference and abso- 
lute rest — practically into death.* 

Zoroaster took issue here, and broke with this abnegation and 
sheer vacuity of the being. He affirmed time, proclaimed the 
two while also the one, and emphasized requirement There is 
negation and also affirmation, the constructive element, life, 
duty, joy. Zoroaster shows clear line of discrimination running 
through all his religion. His philosophy declares two, being 
and non-being, eternity and time, reality and appearance ; prac- 
tically the true and the false, right and wrong. Life is a con- 
flict, the earth strown everywhere with the marks of a battle 
old as existence, and there is to-day perpetual struggle. The 
religion is militant: man must range himself beside Ahura- 
Mazda with his valiant spirits, and cease never to fight under 
this flag until good become universal and evil is extinct. So to 
the highest, the supreme light, he accords in some places a des- 
ignation implying personality ; to the sinister, the evil, never ; 
that is non-being, drtikhs, deceit, illusion. 

Perhaps in this direction also Zoroaster did not do full justice 
to the faith he renounced : he may have made the revolt too 
broad and absolute against the love and worship of unity in the 
Indian mind. The finely just blending of the two sides of being 

• " Delivered from all care of action," says the Bhagavat-Gita, " the true 
devotee rests tranquilly seated in the city with nine gates (the body), neither 
acting himself nor causing another to act." He is described as drawn with- 
in himself " like a turtle." Among the prescriptions given for reaching this 
retirement, one is to hold the breath, that thereby there may be no con- 
sciousness of one's own existence. 
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is very late in coming, and the right man seems hardly yet to 
have been born qualified fully to do this sublimest work. It is 
greatly to the credit of Zoroaster that he refused to be swal- 
lowed and lost in the renunciation and nihilism that obtained 
about him. But for this upstandingness, this stern divisive Cal- 
vinism of the olden time, we should never have heard of the 
great reform, — there had been none. This prophet would have 
been one among the other speculators and dreamers who have 
lived and gone, but have left no impress, no fruitful, vital seed 
of quickening for the race. 

The Zendavesta is a book made up of various sorts and of 
different authors and ages. As we have it, it is probably but a 
fragment^ and that widely modified, colored, and added to by 
ages subsequent to its first writing. We know that the Persian 
Empire was overrun and subdued by Alexander, and the Parsees 
have it in their tradition that he destroyed their sacred books, 
ordering them to be burned.. It is not probable that in the 
mutations and revolutions that befell, any considerable portion 
of the Avesta, as it originally was, has survived. In the Sas- 
sanian era (from the third century to the seventh), the attempt 
was made to re-establish the Magian religion ; the sacred books 
were translated into Huz;.varesh, the then popular, or at least 
literary, dialect of Persia, and a considerable religious literature 
sprang up. The text we now have is mostly that which was 
thus translated. Is is iq a dialect long since perished and very 
obscure, the interpretation beset with many grave and often- 
times quite insuperable difficulties. The seose of many of the 
passages was irretrievably lost when the Huzvaresh translation 
was made. Considerable portions are occupied with ascriptions, 
invocations, and ceremonial injunction, and are therefore very 
dry and wearisome reading. In the latter part of the Yasna 
(one of the four books into which the Avesta is divided) are the 
Gathas, or songs, considered, as we have already said, the oldest 
portion of the Avesta, written in a dialect more ancient than we 

• 

find elsewhere, and having a somewhat near relationship, both 
in contents and language, to the oldest Vedic hymns. Portions 
of them seem to be from Zoroaster himself. The interpretation 
of the Vedic hymns, when attained, will quite probably contrib- 
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ute *to a better understanding of those yery fragmentary and 
obscure passages. 

We give here a few extracts to show something of their qual- 
ity, drawing chiefly from the Gathas. The first one, chapter 
xxviii. of the Yasna, opens in this wise : — 

Praise to you, ye truthful lays ! 

I raise my hands in adoration, and worship, first, all true works of the 
divine Spirit and the intelligence of the good mind, that I may be partaker 
of this blessedness. To those works and the earth-soul will I offer Up my 
prayer. 

With pious sense will I approach thee, O thou Wise and Living (Mazda- 
Ahura), with the prayer that thou grant me the earthly and the spiritual life. 
, Through truth are these blessings to be attained which the self-luminous 
sends to those who strive therefor. 

You will I celebrate, Truth and the good Mind, also the Living Wise 
One, and Possession not invoked before. With these come Arraaiti (piety) 
who protects from evil, my salvation at call. 

My spirit proclaims praise to the earth-soul, and the good mind, and to 
the truths of the sacred works 'of the Living, Wise. Long as my strength 
shall last to worship, so long will I continue in search after Truth. 

This is considered a very old fragment, perhaps earlier than 
Zoroaster. 

The following comes also in the same chapter, but is frag- 
n^ent of another manthra or oracle. It goes back to Zarathus- 
tric time, and is either from one of his companions, or from 
Zoroaster himself. 

Give, O True, this truth, the wealth of the good mind. Give thou, 
Armaiti, to Vistasp and myself strength. Cause us to understand, O King, 
your life-giving oracles. 

Thee, the Best, O Best, united with the True, thee, the Living, will I 
worship. Help do I invoke for Frashaostra and myself, and those abo to 
whom in future thou mayest grant the effluence of the good mind. 

Thou knowst. Living Wise One, the ever-present laws of truth and the 
good mind. I will sate my desire in attaining them. 

Other passages we find sprinkled about in these old songs 
that bear marks of a true insight and elevation : — 

Thee conceive I as the original first, as the one supreme, both in nature 
and in mind, father of the good disposition — since with clear eye I beheld 
thee as the essential substance of truths &c. 
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Who purely invokes the truths, he has the essence of the supreme soul ; 
hence is he inspired to the culture of the soil. 

Who honors truth in word and deed, O Maada, he best serves and war- 
ships thee. 

Come to me, ye high realities. Grant me your immortality, your duration 
of possession forever ! 

Let me become those things that I have longed for. Grant me the gift of 
long life. May none of you withhold it, since it is dedicated to the redemp- 
tion of that world which is thine ! 

Few be the worshipers of the false : may all turn themselves to the priests 
of the true fire ! 

He interrogates the unending mystery, old to him and new, 
as to us all : — 

This will I ask thee, tell me it right, thou Livin|^ Wise One, How was the 
beginning of this best, the actual life ? Whereby may we aid that which 
now is here ? 

This will I ask thee. Who is the first Father and Progenitor of Truth ? 
Who laid the path for the sun and stars ? Who caused the moon to wax and 
wane, but thou ? All this would I know ; other things are comprehensible 
to me. 

This will I ask thee, Who made the earth and the sky above It ? Who is 
in the wind and storms that they so swiftly run ? 

This will I ask thee, Who made the useful light and the darkness, by 
their alternation bringing labor and rest ? Who the morning, midday, and 
night, which constantly remind him that knows the divine revealing of his 
obligations ? 

This, too, will I ask thee. Who made this high land (Bactria) with its 
riches? Who forms constantly the fine son from the father, as by the 
weaver's art ? ♦ 

* Of a kindred purport with this last are some sentences we find in the 
quaint old book which is ascribed, we know not how truly, to Hermes Tris- 
megistus, the Divine Poemander. They, as well as the above, are curious 
as showing the reflections of a thoughtful soul upon nature, and especially 
upon its microcosm, the flower of the world, — man. 

*' Consider, O Son, how man is made and framed in the womb, and exam- 
ine diligently the skill and cunning of the workman, and learn who it was 
that wrought and fashioned the beautiful and divine shape of man. Who 
circumscribed and marked out his eyes'? Who bored his nostrils and ears, 
who opened his mouth, who stretched out and tied together his sinews ? 
Who channeled the veins, who hardened and made strong the bones ? Who 
clothed the flesh with skin ? Who divided the finger and the joints^^ who 
flattened and made broad the soles of the feet ? Who digged the 
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" The wise spirit," he says again, " through his own sunlight 
has wrought out the host of celestial lights. He is the same 
unchangeable forever." 

" Forever gracious in light and in darkness." 

Nature is rhythmic; this elder Milton hears the song: "All 
the clear shining bodies with their phenomena, all that by the 
good mind has luminous eye, the stars and the sun, proclaimer 
of days, wander to thy praise. Living Wise One ! " 

The prophet is under persecution ; we see him a fugitive. In 
his straits he urges his plaint and appeal pathetic to Ahura- 
Mazda. 

To what land shall I turn ? Whither shall I fly ? What land affords 
protection to tl^e master and his friends ? No one of the subjects regards 
me, none of the rulers. All are unbelieving. How can I, thou Living 
Wise, any mor/j perform worship to thee ? 

I know that I am utterly helpless. Look upon fiie true among thy faithful 
ones, see how with tears I come to thee, who bestowest good fortune as 
friend gives to friend. 

It would seem that his own brethren believed not on him. 
One passage speaks of the ill-will and opposition of kindred, of 
"the lie nearest home," which he hopes by prayer and good 
deeds yet to silence and overcome. There are others that 
make reference to enemies near of kin. Under every pressure 
he will hold his trust: nothing can break him from this love and 
fealty. " Not they shall bereave us of the true and exalted good 
of the good Mind." " None other than thee know I, thou true." 
He knows the sacraments, and uses them for quickening in the 
lone and trying hours. " We hear that Yima, son of Vivangh- 
vat, was not spared these afflictions, he who by his benefactions 
blessed mankind and filled our parts of the world with his light 
I also am in midst of them by thine appointment, O Mazda." 

There are harsh features, stern maledictions and impreca- 
tions, like what you find in the Hebrew Psalms. "Slay the 

who stretched out the spleen ? Who made the heart like a pyramid ? " — 
The Divine Pymander, Translated by Dr. Everard. London. 1650. 

So an old Vedic poet asks, " Who has seen the first born, when he that 
had no bones bore him that had bones ? Where was the life, the blood, the 
Self of the world ? " 
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liars with the sword." " In chains be Grehma, expelled every 
idol prophet." "Who brings injury upon the liar in any way (in 
thought, word, or deed), he works well pleasing to the supreme 
God (Ahura-Mazda)." " Forever shall their bodies be consigned 
to the home of lies " (hell). It is probably to be said of Zoroas- 
ter, as perhaps also of Mahomet, that things came in his day to 
a crisis ; it was resist and subdue, or be destroyed. He saw no 
alternative but to meet violence with violence ; it was war to 
the knife, subjection and extermination. There are, however, 
softer features even here, noble invocations in more than one 
instance for recovery and blessing to all. " In every creature 
that the light of the sun shines upon, may Armaiti (piety) dwell. 
The most holy spirit, Mazda, may every one choose for his guid- * 
ing star. Let me illumine the many beings under the sun and 
lead them in the right way." In giving protection to the poor, 
says the Khorda-A vesta, we restore the kingdom to Ahura. 

Generally these hymns, the Gathas, breathe a simple elevated 
piety, childlike in its devotion, free from the taint of ceremonial 
and polytheistic conception which is plain in the other writings. 
From the contents alone they would be assigned to a different, 
aiT earlier age. " Every prayer consists in deed^." " Both immor- 
tality and welfare belong to thy glance." 

The two spheres of knowledge are clearly recognized, and the 
distinction that we had supposed first drawn in philosophy by 
the Eleatics, — distinction between the lower and the higher, 
reason, the sphere of the understanding and the sphere of the 
intuition, the Verstand and the Vemunft of our modern philo- 
sophical thought, — is plainly in this man's mind. One is the 
original, heaven-born wisdom ; the other is the accquired, hu- 
man, resting in experience. He calls them the first and the 
later. The foundation of them both, he says, rests in thee. 
Corresponding to this are the two lives, " life of the thought " or 
the soul, and life of the body. He holds firmly to both poles 
of existence, while he subordinates all to the spiritual. 

[CONCLUDBD IN THE NEXT NUMBER.] 
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IN ATHENS. 

• ■ 

^ Aspasia. 

AT rest upon the blue ^Egean Sea 
Sleeps Tenos, far from all this weary feud ; 
There stands the dwelling where I wandered free, 
A child, embowered in leafy solitude ] 
Before the vestibule in channel rude 
Flows water clear and cold ; soft breezes blow 

O'er fertile hills, and meadows bright bedewed, 
Where simple people dwell, no art that know. 
So quiet and so kind — O Pericles, let us go 1 

As many wishes as a child may tell, 

Canst thou within my heart to b^ing wake, 

O eloquent mine own, and we may dwell 
In Tenos yet, and there our thirst may slake 
In water cold that red thy childish hand might make, 

And from our hearts uncoil this endless stri^ ; 

But not for rest may we our place forsake ; « 

Here must our child learn all his father's life : 

Yet o'er the sea for us our Tenos waits, my wife I 

Anna C. Brackett. 



HUXLEY ON BERKELEY. 

THE desire to hear what the most famous materialist living 
had to say concerning the most famous idealist that Eu- 
rope has produced drew together recently, at the Royal Institu- 
tion, an audience that even for that place may be called distin- 
guished. To the eminent men of science who attend with 
more fidelity the professor's sometimes technical lectures, were 
now added a larger number than usual of theological and meta- 
physical philosophers, among whom sat Herbert Spencer, who 
might have regarded Huxley as for this once a poacher on the 
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Spencerian preserve, were it not that he so often invades the 
Huxleian domain. Prof. Huxley began his lecture on the Phi- 
losophy of Berkeley with a very just exposure of the platitude 
so often uttered by Englishmen upon themselves, that theirs is 
an eminently practical country with little tendency to specula- 
tion. He showed, on the contrary, that no more speculative 
country than this ever existed. With this preface he passed to 
his subject. 

Most reading people, it is to be feared, know of Bishop Berke- 
ley only that Pope, so chary of his praises, conceded — 
" To Berkeley every virtue under heaven ; " 

And of his philosophy too many know only Byron's sma'rtness, 
"'Tis no matter what he said." The fact is, the philosophy of 
Berkeley grew out of a great scientific generalization, the New- 
tonian theory of gravitation ; and as a great scientific generaliza- 
tion, the. Darwinian theory, is now before the world, we may ex- 
pect that its ultimate influence upon intellectual philosophy will 
be of corresponding importance to that which Newton's I'rtn- 
cipia exerted at the opening of the eighteenth century. Of this, 
indeed, the general anxiety of the theological world is a pres- 
age. And I could not help thinking that night, when I saw so 
many present to hear Prof Huiiley whom on the morning of 
the same day I bad seen gathered around the grave of one of 
tbeir patriarchs. Sir John Herscbel, that there was upon the 
assembly a shade of unusual solemnity, — as if in many a heart 
the inquiry might be whispered. Whither has our great-soulcd 
friend gone? Is that bit of dust we have laid to rest all of 
him ? Or has be risen to the stars he so long watched from the 
earth, to clasp bands with the great brother-mind, Ncwtoit, 
while side by side their bodies repose under the hallowei] rrx/f 
of the ancient Abbey ? 

PrxiC Htixley, after an eloquent tribute to the pcrvtrial life and 
character of tbe Irish iHsbop, showed that when tie »iifir»fA 
philosopby had arrived at the point <A »h</win({ the untvcrw: to 
be a great mechanic tystem. Hven I^x.ke went m> far a* to 
admit tbe possibility that matter was abic X'/ ^:(jmM Uit the 
pbenameiiaa of tbo^^t. Berkeley, be >aid, »']'/plad If 
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of the materialists, but insisted that it should be pressed far- 
ther. . He appealed to the mental facts which must be in- 
cluded with phenomenal facts, and laid down his thesis, — 
that the choir of the heavens and the appearances of the earth 
could not be conceived of save through the impressions they 
produced upon the mind. What we know is not any outward 
object, but a sensation of which we are conscious, and which we 
refer to an external object. Thus we are limited to mental phe- 
nomena. This thesis Prof. Huxley declared to be the corner- 
stone of all philosophical truth, — causing thereby a visible sen- 
sation among the learned men before him. He showed, with 
illustrations furnished by intervening generations of observers 
and experimenters, that all outward sensations were surely pro- 
jected from the consciousness. If the finger were pricked with 
a pin, it is not the finger that suffers, though it seems so ; if a 
certain nerve be cut near the brain, the finger may te lacerated 
to any extent without its being felt. The fact that the pain is 
localized at the pricked finger-tip is a purely mental phenome- 
non ; for if the arm be amputated, and that nerve which used 
to communicate with the finger be touched at (say) the neck, 
the pain will be felt in the finger with which it was once con- 
nected all the same as if it were still part of the body. Nay, 
we can feel the sensation of a body touching the finger-nail, and 
feel it at the point of contact, though it is known that the finger- 
nail is without sensation. This astonishing extradition of sen- 
sations, which are really in the nervous centre, to various parts, 
is one of the most astonishing things, he declared, in nature, 
and amply confirms the dictum of Berkeley, that all phenomena 
are mental. 

Prof. Huxley then declared that there was no difference what- 
ever between the results of this method as worked by nominal- 
ist or realist, or, in more recent designation, idealist or material- 
ist. He affirmed that he had never been able to see why the 
conclusion of the materialist was not as consistent with any 
form of theology whatever as that of the idealist. Equally the 
two parties held all phenomena to be mental ; but whether that 
Mind, in which alone all things subsisted, was insubstantial 
spirit, or whether it was the finest expression of what we call 
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Matter, had no bearing whatever, that he could see, upon its 
character or destiny. Whatever mind may be, — whatever its 
essence, — it is equally grand and wonderful and worthy ; and 
he held it to be high time that the old vulgar notion, that philo- 
sophical materialism was something of immoral tendency, was 
done away with. It was simply a conclusion that the phenome- 
nal universe at certain points presented the mysterious phe- 
nomenon of thought ; but it left to speculation, argument, in- 
quiry, the question concerning the duration of that thought 
quite as fully as the conclusion that Mind was alien in the uni- 
verse. 

Prof Huxley was more impressive in making this statement 
than I have known him on any other occasion ; nay, he was elo- 
quent. His eye became luminous, his voice deepened ; and 
beneath his calm words all could feel the presence of a spirit 
profoundly stirred by an unuttered conviction that injustice is 
done by those who think that a philosophical conclusion, hon- 
estly arived at, is inconsistent with the finest moral feeling and 
the highest religious hopes. The first impression made by his 
discourse was one of wonder at the immense erudition it implied 
in a region of study with which the speaker has not been hith- 
erto especially associated. But they who know Prof Huxley 
best personally know well that this will not be the last of the 
surprises he will be likely to give the world ; for while he is 
popularly supposed to be devoted only to the dissection of fish- 
es, birds, and the like, he is really also one of the most thorough 
readers of the literatures of four languages beside his own, and 
is, particularly, one of the most extensive scholars In oriental 
religions in this country. The second main impression pro- 
duced by his discourse was one that I can only describe as 
made upon my own mind ; and it was this : — 

In early days there arises a singularly pure and elevated mind 
who, dealing sincerely with the condition of thought before him, 
came to the conclusion that the visible universe was an expres- 
sion of Mind. There waS no substratum of Matter, but only an 
endl&ss procession of objects which were merely symbols of the 
Divine Intelligence. Even such was the pbilotopby of Berke- 
ley ; and in its grandeur it was worthy of tbuMD^ whom 
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Atterbury wrote, " So much understanding, knowledge, inno- 
cence, and humility, I should have thought confined to angels, 
had I never seen this gentleman," His philosophy outweighed 
by the more mechanical thesis, and falling on a coarse age, 
becomes a subject of popular jests, especially for such frivolous 
people as made a god of Byron. Meanwhile his idea is not lost 
From it emerges the Metaphysic of Kant, though he does not 
properly acknowledge his original Again, it inspires Emerson, 
who gives it poetic expression. But now it is raised, and the 
essential principle of it gnuidly defended, by — of all men! — 
the thinker most popularly associated with the reverse of it, the 
apostle of Protoplasm 1 

It is an obvious thing to say, " Extremes meet," when Huxley 
stretches across two centuries to clasp hands with Bishop Berke- 
ley. But should we not say more } Shall we not recognize that 
in the physical researches of the present day there is a determi- 
nation to recognize, equally with outward facts, the facts of 
inward being, such as the world never knew before ? After all 
that has been said about his Protoplasm and bis Materialism, 
this patient and powerful thinker stands before his brothers in 
science, and declares the thinking and feeling element to be the 
chief essence of the universe, and shows us the universe as a 
great harmonious order, made up of atoms each of which is a 
thought, and, being everywhere self-consistent, presents itself to 
rational man as the measureless organism of Reason. 

• MoNcuRE D. Conway. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CONTROVERSY. 

UNDERLYING every religion that has set up a cultus, or 
asserted an authority among men, may be found the pos- 
tulate of a great Will-Power outside of and dominating nature; 
and, growing out of this, the further assumption of an Infallible 
Oracle on earth to teach men religious truth. 

Until man obtains a true perception of the limit of his own 
faculties, he naturally strai^is after the impossible, in speculation 
as in action. To the early man, with unchastened blood, slen- 
der experience, and no science, such a perception was clearly 
out of the question ; and with us who live to-day, heirs of all 
the ages, the application of it as a curb for the headstrong 
steed. Imagination, remains a most difficult and doubtful per- 
formance. It is no wonder, then, if, not content with learning 
the secrets of earth and stars, and bringing the speech of day 
and the wisdom of night to bear more and more on the natural 
phenomena which are his only material of knowledge, man still 
aims to overtop the universe, whose " flaming wall " serves but 
to vex his spirit with the sense of restraint. The cognosciblCt 
with all its breadth and grandeur, is too small a realm to hold 
him in. Above and beyond, he discerns an ineffable glory, 
wherein his own attributes are enthroned in awful majesty. 
Then man adores his God, the Creator of the universe ; and as, 
for man, there could be no God without man himself, so, by a 
necessary process, human destiny becomes a prime concern of 
the divine activity. Though unconscious of* the identity of sub- 
ject «nd object, man is not able to separate them in such a way 
as to conceive of God as indifferent to humanity. God cares 
for what man thinks and does and says ; and man likewise is 
interested in the thought and action of Deity, and expects some 
word to come down to him concerning them. And so the word 
of God descends from the skies, and man has a supernatural 
revelation. 

Now to be good and to do good is the conscious duty of man 
by virtue of his original constitution, which can dispense with 
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any external relation so far as that is concerned. The business 
of revelation is to enlighten man as to something over and 
above goodness, to add some knowledge of supersensible facts 
and relations to the teachings of his own nature. This some- 
thing which is more than goodness, this knowledge which could 
not be reached by unassisted human nature, is to be propounded 
by oracular authority, and received by faith supplanting reason. 

These prolegomena furnish us with a beginning for the Natu- 
ral History of Religion — a work beyond the ambition of the pen 
which is here directed to the much humbler task of setting 
forth a few reflections on some of those unfoldings of the reli- 
gious principle with which we are most familiar, and of pointing 
out how the laws of mind appear and reappear amid the varying 
lights and shadows which a view of Christianity presents. There 
has probably never been any other religion presenting so admi- 
rable a combination of spirituality and casualty as this Chris- 
tianity of ours. To this cause chiefly may be attributed its 
great success in the world. The most characteristic working of 
the Christian idea is displayed in Roman Catholicism. It toler- 
ates no idolatry besides its own. It hates gross paganism, and 
wars against it to the death. But it loves not that lofty flight of 
the soul in which, soaring away from all idols, she loses herself 
in the supernal spheres. The unreligious Spiritualist, with a 
reverence so profound that he cannot call God a person ; the 
Rationalist, who, not rejecting the personality, denies the alleged 
conversations of Deity with man ; the Unitarian, who, admit- 
ting personal divine communications, shrinks from incarnating 
the Supreme ; the evangelical Protestant, who adores not only a 
person, but a man,* — these are all anathema to the Catholic, 
whose more religious faith sees the personal Father in hcFaven, 
converses with the God-man Christ on earth, and swallows the 
same being in the sacrament of the altar. 

Christians have not been behind other religionists in assert- 
ing an Oracle, or teacher of revelation among men. Their 
conflicting theories on this subject are all worthy of an atten- 
tive examination from our present point of view. They are, 
briefly, three in number ; for there is probably no Christian 
modification of the Rule of Faith which may not be brought 
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under one or another of the following divisions ; first. Private 
Inspiration ; second, the Bible interpreted by the judgment of 
each man for himself; third, a Seer or Corporation, supernatu- 
rally commissioned and illuminated to be the living Teacher of 
all. Had the Absolute indeed made a " revelation " to man, it 
would of course have been the same, as to the same matters, to 
all for whom it was intended. One part of it could not have 
been in opposition to another part ; for of contradictions only 
one can possibly be true, and truth is of the essence of a divine 
revelation. Again, such a revelation must have been adapted, 
in itself and in the mode of its dealing, to the capacity of all to 
whom it was addressed. An inaudible or unintelligible " word," 
whether of God or man, can be no " revelation " at all. The 
divine message must bave been spoken within men individually, 
or else declared in the plainest terms to the multitude, by exter- 
nal communication adapted to the apprehension, the grasping 
power, of all alik& These premises have an important bearing 
on the claims of the several' theories among Christiani as to the 
Rule of Faitb. 

The first of these theories, private iiupiration, gives DS the 
sect of Friends, or Quakers ; a body jvhose rare honor among ^ 
Christians it is to be free from bloodshed ; who seem nearest of 
.all to "the simplicity that is in Christ," and whose virtues 
deserve that they sbouM always be mentioned with respect. 
Their doctrine of personal illumination will not, however, stand 
the test of examination. The question is here aboat an inEalli- 
Ue oracle to teach supernatural doctrine ; and ovefwhelmii^ 
human experience cmsbes the notion that would separate the 
SfHiit c^'Truth into many such oracles in many minds; which 
notion, besides, most ever lack the argumentative basis of 
common ground iar an ^peaL Quakers and others who bold 
this theocy divide in their doctrines, as wdl as those Christians 
who proclaim ao external authority. The second theory is 
asserted for the great body (A Protestants who ImM to the 
In^llible Oracle. The Bible is given Vj im tfi ntioiu ai God, 
and is therefore infallibfy true in all its teariMngl^ wlMlcvcr Ih^ 
cmfiict with. The divine revdaiion is to '^ got by scarcauvg 
its poge^ the words of which are to be ir.:erpccsed I 
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mind for itself. This is the theory of Episcopalians, Presbyte- 
rians, Baptists, Methodists, and all besides who are called evan- 
gelical Protestants. It is the theory also of Universali^ts, and is 
accepted by Unitarians of the right wing. We say it is the theory 
of these Christians : in practice, however, it breaks down from 
the very beginning. It is not tenable for a moment, even, save 
on the huge assumption that a certain book now in our posses- 
sion, which we call the Bible, is a literal communication from 
God ; and, taking this assumption for granted, it is impossible 
to avoid seeing the pains which Protestants take to prevent the 
private interpretation of the Bible from being really the Rule of 
Faith, as they say it is. Most of us know something of the 
machinery of Sunday schools, and of the sectarian drilling that 
is in vogue in the families of Protestants who are in earnest 
about their religion. The child of evangelical parents learns 
the Catechism, not the Bible. He is instructed, not by the 
word of God, but by the word of man, — the word of his elders 
at home, of his Sunday-school teacher, of the pastor of his 
church. He reads the Bible, no doubt ; but it is with the note 
and comment of his teachers, and he is not allowed to find in 
the sacred text any doctcine different from what they tell him it 
contains. They have their own opinions on the subject, they 
embody those opinions in what they consider a digest of Bible 
doctrine, and in this digest, the Catechism, they press and mold 
the child's plastic mind into a certain shape of doctrine, trust- ' 
ing that when he is old he will not depart from it. And very 
commonly he cannot depart from it at mature age, any more 
than Chinese ladies can recover the right shape and power of 
their feet which have been distorted in their infancy. 'How idle 
it is to talk of the Bible as the Rule of Faith ! This book 
could not have been put into the hands of the people before the 
two inventions of paper and printing. For many centuries only 
a few could possibly read it, fewer still possibly understand it. 
There had to be spiritual teachers standing between the people 
and the alleged revelation, to tell the former what the latter is. 
And how much better oflf are we in this matter to-day ? Are 
not our religions still made for us by our fallible fellow-men, and 
put on us with our other baby-clothes when we have no choice 
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in the matter ? Who would ever conceive of an obligation to 
keep Sunday, the first day of the week, as a religious holiday, if 
he took his Christianity from the Bible ? And how should we 
ever know which of the ancient writings we are to call sacred, 
and which profane, if the infallible Catholic Church, or the falli- 
ble Protestant Church, did not kindly save us the trouble of 
deciding for ourselves by forestalling the question with its ipse 
dixit f 

This brings us to the third theory of the Rule of Faith, viz., 
a Seer or Corporation, supernaturally illuminated and commis- 
sioned to be the Living Teacher of all. Clearly, man's only 
monitor within is conscience ; and conscience, though compe- 
tent to pronounce against the divinity of a given proposition 
falling within the sphere of morals, is without any miraculous 
touchstone to try doctrines in metaphysics. If there be an 
infallible oracle on earth to teach supernatural doctrine, it must 
be external to man who is to be taught. We have seen that the 
Bible is not, and cannot be, such a teacher. It cannot establish 
its own claim to inspiration and authority ; it has no voice of its 
own, but another must speak for it if it is to be heard ; and by 
the necessity of the case, when it is set up as an oracle, the 
attempt results inevitably in the substitution of some living au- 
thority, instead of it, as the real teacher. An immediate book 
revelation supposes a pasigraphy and universal enlightenment, 
neither of which has been enjoyed by our race. More than this, 
the pasigraphy would have to be free from antiquity and change 
and the enlightenment preternatural, to say the least ; for other- 
wise the qualities of clearness, adaptedness, and certainty, which 
we have found to be necessary characteristics of the divine reve- 
lation, would be absent. The Oracle must be accessible to all, 
and its divinity must be a fact clearly attested to all. These 
conditions are obviously not fulfilled in the Bible. T^e c^iginal 
writings of which the several parts of our Bible purport to be 
copies have long been out of existence. The first copies are 
also lost. The languages of the primitive documents are abso- 
lutely sealed to the vast proportion of Christians ; and in many 
of their idioms and connections are full of obscurity to our most 
accomplished scholars. What remains to us are imperfect tran- 
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scripts by very questionable hands, and' translations of these 
copies of copies in which nothing short of infallibility can dis- 
tinguish between the genuine text and the glosses of rabbinical 
and monkish annotators which are mingled with it The Scrip- 
tures refer in different places to other writings as of similar 
value and authority : what has become of them ? Can the 
" Word of God " pass away and be lost ? We have them not ; 
and there are various gospels and epistles which we might bind 
up with those we have in the Bible, since they are of like char- 
acter and pretensions, but'which we slight as spurious or doubt- 
ful, because certain divines have called them so : and we receive 
our Bible at last on the authority of these confessedly fallible 
divines and their discfples, thus making them, instead of God, 
the vouchers for the Oracle. It is an indisputable fact, moreover, 
that these guarantors not only may err, but do err, in what they 
give us under the name of The Bible. In considering what 
writings they shall include under this head, and what |reject, 
they are evidently only a body of debaters, whose decision, in 
the highest view we can take of it, can give us no more than a 
probability ; and, in making their rendering of the writings 
into the vernacular tongue, we find them dividing on several 
conflicting versions ; the one most widely accepted among Prot- 
estants in Great Britain and America, King James's Bible, as it 
is called, being proved to contain numerous and glaring errors- 
There is, then, no infallible Bible in existence, though there are 
many erring Bibles, which are regarded by Christians as having 
come from Heaven somehow, as the shields in the Roman tem- 
ple were regarded by the people as having fallen from the skies. 
It is considered very wicked to question the divinity of these 
Bibles before the public ; and, thus rendered inviolable, they lie 
like Grand Lamas in households and churches, and form a shib- 
boleth for pious lips abroad. But logically and justly they are- 
no rule at alL 

The third theory, that of the Seer or Corporation, is much 
superior, in prima facie plausibleness at least, to the others. 
Any system that is to be more than inert material, any that is 
to exert a didactic sanction of its own, must appeal to the prin- 
ciple of personal authority ; and there is, correspondent to this 
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need, a general tendency in men's minds to accept a personal 
standard, to follow leaders, to believe in some one here or there 
as possessing an unction which raises him above the rest, and 
calls for homage and for faith. It is written of the earliest 
Christians, the immediate followers of Jesus himself, that thia 
sentiment of dependence on faim, their chosen master, was 
expressed by one of them, Peter, in the question and affirma- 
tion, — " Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life!" Whatever the theory of an organized philosophy 
or religion, its authority is always, for the great body of its adher- 
ents, of the personal kind. This is openly confessed when the 
crowd follows one man as a prophet. It is unconsciously mani- 
fested, as we have seen in considering the Bible question, when 
men gravitate from an ideal standard to 3 real dependence on 
their fellow-tnen as the keepers, witnesses, and expounders of a 
revelation. Whatever may be fancied or asserted on the sub- 
ject, therefore, the real rule of faith for Christians, as for all 
other active religionists, is personal teaching, embodying some 
modification or other of the hierarchal principle ; from which it 
follows that the theory of the Seer or Corporation is the most 
logical and consistent of the three views of the Rule of Faith 
which we have brought together for discussion in this paper. 

There are no individual claims in our day that need detain us 
long from an examination of the corporate form of the Oracle. 
The greatest of seers in modern times — Swedenborg — has 
been dead a hundred years. He has no successor among us, 
though the age sp,awns miracle-workers and " mediums " with a 
f^pundity that is truly startling. The Book of Mormon has 
been "found," like the Book of the Law of the Old Testament 
(2 Chron. xxxiv. 14) ; and the system to which it belongs has had 
its temple, its prophets, and its fresh revelations, for years ; but 
our readers will, we are sure, excuse us from dwelling on its pre- 
tensions here. Such personages as A. J. Davts and T. L. Har- 
ris have their following certainly ; but they do not correspond to 
what we arc looking into under the designation of the Rule of 
Faith; and the lesser lights of Spiritism can riie DO nearer to 
the level of our inquiry than the divining damid wboK trade 
Paul spoilt to his visit to Fhilippj. The theory fl 
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a supernaturalist theory, and any view of it which does not rise 
above nature, or which fails to connect it with Jesus Christ, is 
excluded from the category within which we are to look for the 
Christian Rule of Faith. The path which we have followed 
from the outset brings us now at last to the conception of a 
divine Corporation as a depositary and interpreter of the divine 
revelation. This Corporation is called in Christian language 
the Church : and if the reader has carefully held to the thread 
of our argument from the beginning, he is by this time pre- 
pared to sfee that the Church is the logical sequel of the asser- 
tion that there is on earth an Infallible Oracle to teach men 
Christian truth. (The expression " Christian truth " is here 
used, as the catena for Christ was spoken of a little way back, 
because we are in this essay confined to the Christian phases of 
religious development.) And now, what is the Church, in the 
sen§e of our inquiry ? Not a mere society of believers banded 
together for sympathy, convenience, and brotherly edification. 
Not a tribunal of elders, to watch over morals and strive prayer- 
fully for the preservation of what they take to be sound doctrine. 
Not even a bench of bishops in lawn sleeves, through whose 
consecrated hands may be supposed to descend a mysterious 
power of succession. Any one of these bodies may be a very 
respectable church ; but the Church is difierent from and 
transcends them all. 

. Supernaturalist Christianity demands, in the first place, a 
divine miraculousness in Jesus Christ, as the author and fin- 
isher of the faith ; and then, as Jesus was not to survive his 
generation on earth, a perpetuation and assurance of his teach- 
ing by means of an Oracle connected with him by identity of 
doctrine at least, and founded either by him or by God, from 
whom he came. We have found the Church to be the necessary 
embodiment of the oracular principle at the root of Christianity. 
That this Corporation, tlie Church, must possess the discrimi- 
nating function of infallibility in order to discern and set forth 
the supernatural revelation, is one of the necessities of the case. 
The Oracle, to teach us what we are to believe*, must have a voice 
or organ ; and this voice or organ must be oracular, that is, of the 
nature of the Oracle : in other words, it must possess an inherent 
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divinity to secure it against any error in the doctrine it is appoint- 
ed to communicate to us from the supernatural source. To say 
that it has such divinity is to say that, as a doctrinal teacher, it 
is infallible. Now, then, for the Infallible Church. As there are 
many Bibles, so there are marfy churches, also; but among the 
latter, one towers so high above all the rest, and is so exclu- 
sively in possession of certain attributes which are essential to 
the constitution of the spiritual Teacher we are in search of, that 
we are compelled to the conclusion that if this one is not the 
Infallible Church, a fortiori, no other is. This conspicuous 
Church of churches, on the maintenance of whose claims to be 
the divinely-sent Teacher of the nations the whole fabric of the 
Infallible Oracle depends, is the Latin communion with the 
Pope at its head, whose last great council has just been held at 
Rome. No other Christian body occupies the necessary place 
in history. What is called Modern History dates from Jesus 
Christ As far back as its annals are clear this great Corpora- 
tion stands out in bold relief as the one central spiritual author- 
ity of Christendom ; its visible head, the Pope, acting as the 
representative of Jesus Christ, and recognized as such by poten- 
tates and peoples and the very heathen themselves. It is impos- 
sible to turn away from this city upon a mountain, with all 
nations flowing into it, and accept any one of the recalcitrating 
Ixxiies of Christians for the Infallible-teaching Church ; and to 
Speak of them as being in their severalty " parts of one Church," 
is an unworthy evasion of the argument ; for there can be no 
conflicting parts of the one doctrinal authority that is here in 
<]uestton. History shows clearly, the beginning of each of the 
'Would-be rival communions, unless of one or two oriental sects 
'whose claims to be the Infallible Teacher it would be a waste of 
time here to plead against ; and when we have dated each, we 
Cnd the Roman Catholic 'establishment existing before it, and 
looming back on those dim ages wherein " primitive Christian- 
ity" ptays at hide-and-seek with the puzzled learning and 
a-esearch of our nineteenth century. This, cutting off as it 
^oes both corporate and doctrinal succession from Christ, is 
conclusive, from the point of view of the Infallible Corporation, 
gainst all the churches besides Roman Catholicism^j^j^ tfte 
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editor of " The Index " has with great propriety called " Chris- 
tianity in its most highly developed and perfect form." It is 
here to be observed, however, that only in Ultramontane Catholi- 
cism is this true development of the root-principle of Christian- 
ity to be found consistently carried out Gallicanism is but a 
shilly-shally Protestantism ; and so-called Liberal Catholics are 
half heretics, whether they know it or not As well take the 
motley and truncated Catholicism imagined by W. Baring-Gould 
for the embodied form of the Oracle, as the free-and-easy plan of 
the uncloistered monk Hyacinthe, or the less noisy syncretism 
of many amiable Catholics in our country, whose theory of their 
Church gives us an eviscerated phantom stuffed with human 
sympathy and republican principles. The creed of Pius IV., 
the syllabus of the reigning pontiff, Pius IX.^ and the decis- 
ions of the Vatican Council that has been brought to an un- 
timely adjournment by Victor Emanuel's invasion, present the 
genuine character and claims of the Infallible Teacher. The 
true Catholic and logical Christian lives by faithy and the life of 
faith is distinct from, and opposed to, the life of sense and rea- 
son. Within the sphere of faith, private judgment has no privi- 
lege or place. Will and understanding are subjected together 
to the yoke of spiritual obedience. Self-abnegation and submis- 
sion to one's superior, though not exacted so constantly and 
severely in minute particulars, is as clearly the duty of secular 
Christians as of monks and nuns themselves. What if it be 
emasculating and beset with perils in a temporal point of view ? 
The business of man, enlightened by revelation, is to glorify Grod 
and save his own soul. Humility, even to the point of stupefiac- 
tion, is the appointed way. We are to become little children, 
fools, eunuchs, for the kingdom of heaven's sake. So says Christ, 
so says the Church. If this way of salvation be of God, it must 
come out right after all. So thqre sholild be no fear, on Christian 
premises, in adopting the Jesuit's maxim, and being passive sub- 
jects in the hands of our superiors, especially of our spiritual 
superiors, the confessor, the bishop, above all, the Pope, Christ's 
viceroy, the necessary visible head of the divine Corporation. 
Jealousy or suspicion of the Pope is not consistent with a hearty 
faith in the Infallible Oracle, because, without the Pope, the 
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effective realization of the Oracle's purpose is impossible. If 
we believe that God has instituted the Oracle, we must believe, 
also, that he can take care of his own without let or hindrance 
from human infirmity. And so, on Christian principles, faith 
in the Church and the Pope is at last faith in God himself. 

Having thus resolved Christianity into the Papal system, we 
have arrived at the Christian result of the two-fold postulate 
from which all religions spring. We have in the early part of 
our remarks indicated the natural origin of the postulate itself. 
Starting from the point which it supplies, men have stocked the 
earth with orthodoxies and heresies, each a psychological study 
in itself, if one might linger by the way ; and*all illustrating that 
important law of diversity which enters into the constitution of 
the human mind as manifestly as it is contained in all the 
unfoldings of nature besides. The heresies are detached shoots 
from the regular growth ; the one towering orthodoxy is the 
accomplished fact of Christianity. We ^re profoundly impressed 
ivith the truth that there is no tenable middle ground between 
the acceptance of the Roman Catholic religion in its fullness 
and the rejection of Christianity as a supernatural dogmatic 
system altogether. We wish to put on record an unequivocal 
protest against the hierarchal principle, and to help as well as 
-we may to direct attention to the real battle-ground where Free 
Thought is to win its crowning victory at last A certain 
import§.nce yet remains to Protestant dogmatics from the rela- 
tion they bear to the molding and environment of many minds ; 
but, dialectically considered, they are very flimsy and worthless. 
The argument is between the Papal Church and human reason ; 
and here the progress of physical and moral science leaves no 
room for doubt as to the issue of the controversy. There is 
indeed a revelation, though it falls in the natural order ; and this 
true gospel has long been undermining the foundations of dog- 
matic religion. The dogmas have been pruned, twisted, recast ; 
and with every change have lost something of their grappling 
power. Augustine and Aquinas, Calvin and Johnathan Ed- 
wards, slumber on the back shelves ; their voices are no longer 
heard in public. Men's faith in the kingdom of Satan is 
every day. ** Salvation " is losing its technical sense ; and 
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generation is so cooled down from the fervor and vision of the 
past as to question if a Roman execution could open heaven 
any more than a Romish mass. Protestants and Catholics 
alike have grown sick of the smell of brimstone, and ashamed 
to, carry it away from home in their garments. In the last ten 
years, a powerful thinker and writer in the bosom of the Cath- 
olic Church has published, without condemnation, the opinion 
that the doctrine of eternal torments is not a part of the posi- 
tive teaching of the Church.* Happy change ! when men dare 

no longer proclaim their God to be a Devil. 

N. R. Waters. 



EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 

SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL CULTURE. 

T;.HE chivalry of the middle ages was a force thrown out 
by nature to battle with the fierce evils of the time. 
Both in the moral and physical world, if natur6 loses her bal- 
ance for one interval she regains it the next : sometimes, how- 
ever, there is much oscillation, continuing through long ages 
before a steady poise is reached. Thus the most infamous vices 
have their counterpoise in the most famous virtues, and history 
is but a record of the swaying of mankind to and fro between 
these opposite poles. Out of the moral putrefaction of the 
Roman and Jewish empires rose Jesus ; out of the hypocrisy 
and rottenness of a decaying theology has risen John Stuart 
Mill and numberless other champions of the truth. 

In the past, chivalry was the alliance of arms with religioa 
and poetry. In the present, the new chivalry we need is the 
union of muscle with virtue and knowledge. This is the triune 
force which shall give unto the world a new religion and health- 

♦ See'Bronson's Review, July, 1861, Art. III. 
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ier, happier, nobler men and women than it has at present. 
From these shall spring a new race of men who shall be as 
gods, knowing good from evil and evil from good, and not as are 
the present rabble who blindly mistake the good for the evil and 
the evil for the good, and wallow in the mire in hopeless confu- 
sion. Humanity in America must improve or the Republic 
must perish. The multitude, both rich and poor, is degraded for 
'want of knowledge and a due sense of public honor. The 
exceptions that exist are as yet powerless to stem the tide of 
iraud and corruption, and must remain so until the good s^nd 
able nlen and women of all conditions shall unite in a resolute 
effort to purify the nation. 

Wherever is a person of insight and common sense, whettier 
in the ranks of labor, of literature, of scholarship, in the profes-* 
sions, or among the wealthy of the land, let him come forward 
with his peers on a common platform and put this nation in 
trim to weather the coming storm, or otherwise the good and 
the bad may be swept away together in the whirlwind of revolu- 
tion. 

How much longer will thinking and able men resistlessly sub- 
mit to the insolent rule of blockheads and knaves in Congress, 
who, basest of traitors to the most sacred of trusts, are robbing 
the country instead of ^ervhig it, demoralizing the people, and 
who, until recently somewhat checked by the moral influence of 
the woman*s-rights movement and the self-assertion of a small 
section of the laboring people, had carried their schemes of pub- 
lic plunder so far as to render our national politics a by-word 
of reproach to all the world. These evils will never be thor- 
oughly eradicated until a good, substantial party is formed from 
the adherents of free religion, the woman's-rights movement, 
and the labor movement 

In the middle ages no literary education could be attained, 
without a knowledge of Greek and Latin, since nearly all manu- 
scripts and books then extant were written in those languages, 
and Latin was the language of the Church and the State. 
These reasons, however, no longer obtain ; for long since that 
period the sciences have been born, modern nations have 
thrown out literatures of their own, and the best works of the 
3 
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dead languages have all been ably translated into the living lan- 
guages of to-day. • 

In the dark ages there was no science ; astronomy had not 
freed itself from the barbarisms of astrology, and the alche- 
mists were vainly searching for the "philosopher's stone," that 
should turn all the baser metals into gold, and the " elixir of 
life," which was to make the possessor immortal. How nearly 
have these dreams foreshadowed those truths which the future 
will yet reveal ! Modern chemistry, if it has not found the phi- 
losopher's stone, has all but demonstrated that all the primary 
elements are but modifications of one form of matter, differing 
from each other by molecular arrangement or some other law 
not yet understood. When further research shall reveal this 
law, it is not, perhaps, extravagant to suppose that all the met- 
als, in the same manner as Faraday has already demonstrated 
in regard to the forces heat, light, magnetism and elecricity^ 
will be found convertible the one into the other. 

Ether, if it has not proved the elixir of life, has, by overcom- 
ing pain, shorn life of its direst afflictions ; and when future 
science has taught mankind to live according to nature, the 
grave will lose its terrors, death will be but sleep, and life will 
be virtually immortal. . 

Everything of value to man has been gained solely by the 
study of nature. Out of this study has sprung science, and to 
science is wholly due the triumphs of modern civilization, while 
to theology may be attributed nine-tenths of its miseries. 

Science has pierced and leveled mountains, drained seas, cov- 
ered the earth with a network of iron on which steam is binding 
the nations together in a common tie of interest and humanity ; 
it has dotted the ocean with steam-vessels that defy the ele- 
ments and convert the very waves into a power against them- 
selves ; it has put a girdle round the earth by which the light- 
ning itself is made the Ariel of civilization and the messenger 
of amity and peace ; it has filled our factories with the cunning- 
est machines ; it has annihilated space and time, and destroyed 
some of the direst forms of pain and misery ; it has defeated 
superstition and shorn death of its terrors ; it has spanned the 
dome of heaven and mapped out the courses of the stars ; it has 
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revealed the component parts of some of the planets, and indefi- 
nitely increased the range of human thought ; it has shown the 
unity and harmony of nature, and proved that every grain of 
dirt is instinct with divinity ; as the champion of the real and 
the true, it has waged war with the strongholds of ignorance, 
whose baleful shade now, for the first time in history, begins to 
yield to the first beams of approaching light. Great, however, 
as has been the present service of science, its future use will 
prove infinitely more blessed. Hitherto it has been applied 
chiefly to things ; it has yet to be applied to humanity. Ap- 
plied to life, it will perfect the senses and augment the joys of 
being, abolish disease and produce a nobler and abler race of 
men and women than we can at present conceive o£ 

Common sense may carry a man successfully through the 
world, even though he should never have been to school. He 
cannot, however, obtain that measure of happiness which he is 
capable of realizing without some knowledge of the natural sci- 
ences. Without this, life, to a large extent, must be a journey 
in tlie dark. God has made happiness dependent on virtue and 
wisdom, and neither the one nor the other can be attained with- 
out obedience to the laws of nature. We cannot obey these 
laws without understanding them, and we cannot understand 
them without a knowledge of physical science. When once 
people really understand the laws of nature they will obey them, 
and the happiness they will thence derive will be so real and 
abiding that they will no more think of disobeying them than 
they will think of putting their hands in the fire. The object 
of reform is to remove all ignorance on this score and to bring 
about such social conditions that all people may live in harmony 
with nature, and not, as now, be often forced to disobey her 
laws 1^ order to earn a living. 

The purest and highest enjoyments of life arise from the 
capacity to love nature and to appreciate her infinite grandeur 
and beauty. Where this capacity does not exist there can be 
no true manhood or womanhood, but merely a brutish instinct 
that never rises above the beasts of the field, and frequently 
sinks immeasurably below it. 

The more intimate our acquaintance with nature the more 
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beautiful she becomes ; and to know and understand her thor- 
oughly a knowledge of science is indispensable. The object 
of education should be to enable a person to distinguish the 
true from the false, the real from the merely apparent. *A study 
of the physical sciences best effects this object While it devel- 
ops the reasoning powers, it trains the mind to habits of careful 
research and stores the memory with valuable facts. At each 
step (if the principles and not the mere technicalities of the 
sciences be regarded) it reveals powers, beauties, and harmonies 
in nature never dreamed of before, and brings the soul into rev- 
erential communion with God. The judicious study of the sci- 
ences by young people, by engrossing their thoughts in the 
contemplation of high and noble objects, keeps the mere sen- 
sual passions in better subjection, lifts the mind above low 
and unworthy occupation, and thus leads to purity of life and 
morals. Science nurtures reverence for truth, brings us into 
true relations with our race and the universe, dethrones vul- 
gar superstition, and exalts the idea of God. Blended with moral 
feeling it becomes devotional and religious, the guide of life, the 
chastener. of our desires, and the hand-maiden of a full and vig- 
orous health. 

Man, with his exquisite organization and wondrous intellect, 
the lower animals that play their humbler parts in the economy 
of the world, the starry heavens, the green and flower-decked 
earth with its towering mountains, its spreading plains, forests, 
and rivers, and the teeming ocean, each and all -inspire even the 
untutored intellect with reverence and awe. Seen through the 
light of science, however, they become invested with a deeper 
meaning, a higher glory, and a more marvelous beauty. The 
ordinary observer, as he gazes on a landscape, admires its gen- 
eral effect, but the true and thoughtful disciple of science sees 
this and much more. He sees myriad beauties in every detail 
of the scene, '' sermons in stones, tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, and good in everything." Numberless thoughts 
arise from subjects on every side. Not an atom, not a beam of 
light ; but is pregnant with divinity. Earth, ocean, and air teem 
with universal truths and a more than mortal beauty. He sees 
that the equilibrium of the universe is but the physical ana- 
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logue of that law of justice or moral equilibrium which should 
exist between man and man, and which must prevail when 
mankind g^ow wise enough to live according to nature, and not, 
as they do now, according to the promptings of selfishness 
and ignorance. He sees that among the planets this physical 
equilibrium results in harmony of motion, while on the contrary 
the disturbance, owing to a want of justice or moral equilibrium 
of its spiritual equivalent among mankind, results in conflict, 
war, misery, and crime. The orbits of the planets do not inter- 
fere with each other, while the orbits of men, through selfish- 
ness and ignorance, are aggressive and erratic. Thus men run 
against one another, fight, lie, murder, steal, cheat, and commit 
every abomination under the sun. This is because their moral 
nature has not yet found the poise that the solar system found 
millions of ages ago. 

But science is invaluable not only for the service it has 
already rendered, and the grandeur of nature it has revealed, 
but for the glorious possibilities it suggests. What limit is there 
to man's progress when he shall live by the light of science and 
no longer grope his way through the darkness of ignorance I 
How do the revelations of the microscope and the telescope 
exalt and strengthen, and at the same time humble and disci- 
pline, the human intellect ! What a vast range for speculation 
does the thought, nay, the almost proven certainty, that the 
planets are inhabited suggest ! What boundless immortalities 
may dwell on the very brink of our material nature ! With what 
overwhelming emotion does the might and majesty of nature 
inspire us, when, by the light of geology, we endeavor to read 
" that mighty poem which has been written by the finger of God 
upon the strata of the earth," and to trace the operation of 
those stupendous. forces which through inconceivable time have 
been gradually adapting the globe to the habitation of man I 
How marvelously beautiful that law of chemical affinity and 
decomposition which reveals to us the minute and inner secrets 
of nature, and visibly demonstrates that the meanest particle of 
dust is instinct with determinate law ; that nature never wastes 
the minutest particle of her substance, and that the putridity 
and filth which offend our sense to-day bloom in the flowers of 
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to-morrow ! The magical lamp of Aladdin, and the tales of fairy 
land over which we fondly lingered in our childhood, pale and 
dwindle to utter insignificance in comparison with the wonder- 
ful transmutations nature is momentarily weaving from her 
never-resting loom. 

Seen through the light of physiology, the human frame is a 
miracle of beauty and beneficence, every organ and faculty 
being manifestly adapted for the uses and enjoyments of life. 
While physiology reveals its exquisite and harmonious machin- 
ery, it also shows us how to care for it, and to bring it to the 
highest degree of perfection of which it is susceptible. 

It is in the solemn certainty with which physiology and chem- 
istry impress us that health can alone be maintained by the 
well-balanced use of every faculty of the soul, and every organ 
of the body, in accordance with the laws of nature, that the 
inestimable value of these two sciences lie. A slight knowl- 
edge of natural history tends to infuse a benevolent reg;^rd for 
all the lower animals, to whom we are bound by the universal tie 
of relationship and life, and towards whom, as ministers to our 
wants and as fellow-travelers on the same mortal journey, our 
sympathies, and sometimes our gratitude, are due. 

There are few pursuits that can be made more health-giving 
than the study of botany. Every one who has wandered 
through the woods, musical and joyous with the songs of birds, 
beside the murmuring stream swarming with glittering ephem- 
era dancing their existence away in the fullest intensity of life, 
or down the velvety sward of moss-clad mountains, glittering 
with morning dewdrops or bathed in the rays of the setting sun, 
which encircles the western horizon in a beaming diadem of 
glory, — every one who has rambled into the quiet solitudes of 
nature engaged in this study will yield to this opinion, and con- 
fess to the charm of that calm enthusiasm which directed his 
steps. There are few other pursuits that have a greater ten- 
dency to excite a deep love of nature, or to create a habit of 
keenly observing the harmonious profusion with which she 
adorns the wilds and woods of this beautiful earth. A knowl- 
edge of botany enables us to see the earth through aspects from 
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which we should never before have dreamed of regarding her. 
Wild flowers that — 

" Spray by vale or stream, a blessing given 
E'en to the poorest little one 
That wanders *neath the vault of heaven," — 

Are mute but eloquent preachers of religion. How sweet the 
coarsest fare, how invigorating the draught at the wayside 
spring, when, after threading the forest or climbing the moun- 
tain, the sturdy naturalist stops to refresh himself beneath the 
first shady tree I To find a rare or curious plant is like discov- 
ering a new friend. God in the man and Grod in the plant are 
en rapport^ and this communion stills the stormy passions of the 
souL Whatever season we choose for our excursion, the charm 
is still the same, — whether in the spring, when all nature is 
wakening into life, and the air resounds with the jocund notes 
of birds ; in the fullness of summer, when the lark mounting 
high into the clear blue lift gladdens us with his song ; in the 
autumn, when the forests have caught the tints of the rainbow, 
and glow with gorgeous contrasts of emerald and gold and pur- 
• pie and orange ; or even in the beginning of winter, when every 
spray sparkles with hoar-frost, which to the eye of the lover of 
nature surpasses in beauty the fairest diamonds ever unearthed 
from the mines of Golconda or Peru. 

It is not suggested in this article that these sciences should 
be ''taught'' at school. The mere attempt to do this would 
necessarily only result in a pernicious system of cramming. The 
object of education should be to teach people how to gain an 
honorable living by work, and, secondly, to understand the laws 
of nature, in order that they may know how to live. First, 
then, it is all-important to instruct the pupils for some three 
hours a day in some of the industrial arts. Secondly, a portion 
of the remaining time could be occupied in so presenting the 
spirit, principles, and tendency of the sciences to the pupils in a 
few attractive or elementary lectures, varied by a judicious sys- 
tem of object-teaching, and occasional vigorous and healthful 
walks into the country, as to start each pupil on the right 
' track. 
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If this be wisely done, the pupils, inspired by a love of knowl- 
edge, would set about making investigations for themselves 
which, under the occasional guidance of ihore mature culture, 
would develop much original talent. Mere technical terms and 
useless detail should be discarded wherever practicable. This 
course of study would often develop the germ of a (houghtful 
mind, which should be the aim of all systems of education. 

Any system of education which does not tend to awake in 
the pupil a desire for self-culture is pernicious. Without such 
desire no truly great or valuable mind can be developed. It is 
this wherein the common-school system of America fails. Over- 
crammed with useless acquisition during school, the pupils on 
leaving it have a distaste for serious reading, and, as extremes 
beget extremes, abandon themselves to pernicious and sensa- 
tional reading. 

A casual glance at the condition of the people is sufficient to 
convince any unprejudiced mind that the present system of 
education does not produce that type of men* and women which 
is required for the development of a really true and free Re- 
public. Money rules, while manhood and womanhood are often 
trampled in the dust. Few people among the masses have any 
enlightened conception of public duty and public morality, and 
'' smartness" is often applauded, while simple.honesty is crowded 
out. 

By the combined efforts of inefficient school committees and 
pedantic teachers, the bodies and brains of hapless children are 
crushed and emasculated by cramming. 

We need an education which shall give an intelligent concep- 
tion of nature and natural laws, and which, by the inculcation 
of a love of wisdom and morality, shall create a class of men 
and women who shall insist that legislation be based on those 
principles of honor and justice through which alone a nation is 
capable of reaching a high degree of happiness and prosperity. 

/ George Walker, 
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PROGRESS HAS NO GOAL. 

PROGRESS has ever been the watchword of the nations. 
To this theme prophecy owes its strongest attraction, 
history its chief interest, and poetry its deepest inspiration. 
With this word religion has magnetized the world ; with this 
shibboleth reform has marched from victory to victory. So long 
has progress been the creed of civilized humanity that our belief 
in it has well-nigh become instinctive. So deep is the convic- 
tion of its truth, so strong the popular faith in its reality, that it 
seems quite impossible that it should ever prove illusive. Yet 
it would be strange if, in these iconoclastic times, it did not 
§hare somewhat the fate of other creeds. 

The discoveries in the scientific world during the last half 
century have essentially changed our methods of thought. Only 
a nucleus of our ideas of God, Man, Creation, and Design in Na- 
ture remain to us. Old ideas, incapable of assuming new forms, 
are fast hurried to .their graves. The idea of progress, in com- 
mon with others, must pass the ordeal of metamorphosis if it is 
to live. It must throw aside its chrysalis-skin, burst the cocoon 
which theology has woven for it, and come forth into the new 
light of science. 

Progress must be interpreted in three ways : as an accident, 
as the operation of an intelligent Deity, or as a necessity that 
inheres in the constitution of things. 

The theory of Chance is obsolete ; that of Design, obsolescent ; 
that of Law, the only one on the crescendo among scientific men. 
The theory of an intelligent purpose does not remove diflScul- 
ties, but multiplies them. It suggests questions to which it can 
give no consistent answers. If we ask what was the design 
of progress, we are told that it was designed as a means* to an 
end. But what end — perfection } If so, why not perfection 
at once and without progress ? Must the Infinite arrive at per- 
fection through imperfection ? If perfection was an impossi- 
bility at first, then was the creative purpose finite, and the 
chances are infinite that the end will never be reached. If it 
was a possibility, progress is simply unaccountable. 
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This theory postulates an infinite series of states or condi- 
tions, each successive one of which is better and, therefore, 
more desirable than its antecedent, and nearer the final goal, — 
perfection. Now, of an infinite number of states, differing only 
in degrees of excellence, would not Omnipotent Omniscienoe 
take the very best ? What possible reason could be assigned 
for refusing the best and taking the worst ? Some apologist 
might reply that, as things are, education is the only means of 
approximating perfection. But why ^re things as they are ? Is 
it because a Deity so wills it ? A dangerous admission for most 
creeds ! If progress was designed as a means, and perfection as 
an end, then evil was anticipated, since progress implies evil to 
be outgrown. . More than this, it must have been anticipated 
either as desirable or undesirable The theory under considera- 
tion compels the acceptance of this fatal dilemma. Either alter- 
native is conclusive against it. One jeopards Omnipotence, the 
other makes no distinction between God and the Devil. The 
theory is, therefore, plainly suicidal. 

There remains the doctrine that refers prpgress to the law of 
Adaptation. This doctrine has already intrenched itself in the 
stronghold of science, and has won the assent of many leading 
minds in Europe and America. Unlike the old theological no- 
tions, it '* gains strength by moving." It does not ask to live by 
" divine authority," but claims thq right to be solely on its own 
merits, content to live if true, glad to die if false. According to 
this doctrine progress consists in adapting constitution to condi- 
tions. Non-adaptation is the only evil. Does the acorn that falls 
in sandy soil develop into a scrub ? does the peach-tree refuse 
to do its work when removed to the cold climate of pur extreme 
northern states ? does the plant dwindle and die when robbed 
of the sunlight? It is because there is a want of harmony 
between constitution and conditions. Does the sight of misery 
cause pain ? or the loss of a friend, sorrow and mourning ? It 
is because our instinctive principles are at war with circum- 
stances. Every pain or disease incident to man or beast may 
be generalized under the same law. Nor is moral evil an excep- 
tion. Is a man jealous, envious, and revengeful ? is he dis- 
honest, selfish, and tricky ? will he lie, cheat, and steal ? is he 
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bigoted and intolerant ? is he wanting in public spirit ? does he 
refuse to aid benefttent enterprises ? It is because his charac- 
ter is not adapted to the social state. 

Granting this interpretation of evil, it follows that all progress 
is a process of adaptation. That progress cannot be explained 
on the hypothesis of preordination has already been shown. 
Adaptation is inevitable, not ideal. Nature is self-adjusting. 
The potato-plant seldom grows to a length of three feet in the 
open field, but it often attains a length of several yards in the 
cellar. The roots of trees never penetrate the solid rock, but 
always take the direction of least resistance. The climatic 
adaptations seen in the different varieties of maize and the do- 
mestic plants are differentiations wrought by natural agencies* 
Domesticated animals furnish innumerable illustrations of the 
same law. The permanent production of milk in cows and goats 
is a function developed by a long-continued artificial habit. Ex- 
periment has demonstrated that a stalli#n which has been taught 
the ambling pace may become the sire of a race to which this 
gait is natural. Wild horses are nearly all dun-colored, while 
tame breeds exhibit a g^eat variety of colors. It is a fact well 
known to naturalists that wild dogs do not bark. In South 
America numerous breeds of wild dogs, in recovering their lib- 
erty, have lost their habit of barking. In like manner the cats of 
South America have lost those miaulemens incommodes which 
we so often hear in the dead hours of the night from our domes- 
tic cat The skin of the laborer's hand is thick, the blacksmith's 
arm grows large and muscular ; the sailor becomes far-sighted, 
the student near-sighted, and the hunter quick-sighted ; the 
dentist pries out a tooth with little concern for the pain he 
causes ; the butcher knocks down the ox, or cuts the throat of 
a pig, with as little trepidation as he carves a steak« 

From these illultrations it will be seen that adaptation is a 
necessity. Progress is, then, a necessary process of adaptation. 
Again, it is not only necessary, but also indefinitely continuous. 
It began with life, and cannot dease while life continues. But if 
adaptation is continuous, and ever tends to establish hamumj 
between organisms and their conditions, will not perfect adapts*: 
tion be ultimatdy reached ? Such a result would be inevitabli^i 
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if conditions were fixed ; but, so long as they are constantly 
varying, complete adaptation must remain an impossibility. 
Conditions are incessantly changing, and, for aught we know, 
will ever continue to change. The old is ever passing into the 
new. The mountain of solid granite cannot for a moment 
resist the silent forces that work night and day at its disintegra- 
tion. Stone is converted into sand and sand into stone, shells 
into chalk and flint, and forests and bogs into coal. The sea 
and the land are forever changing places with each other. Old 
strata are worn down and new ones are constantly forming. 
Here land is sinking, there it is rising ; in one place mountains 
are forming, in another they are leveled. Everywhere and 
always the work of mutation goes on. Adaptation is, therefore, 
a necessary law of existence, and progress has no goal. 

C. O. Whitman. 
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YOUandl — 
*Tis our behest 
To ever try 

Achieve the best* 

In every sphere 

A path is laid ; 
Oh ! never fear — 

Your work is paid. 

Would'st quarrel thou 

With destiny ? 
Is not there now 

In all, sufficiency ? 

On to the front I 

Who cannot brave 

The battle's brunt, 

A life to save ? 

F. P. S. 
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THOUGHTS ON IMMORTALITY. 

AS no question can be of higher import to the human mind than 
that of its own immortality, it seems not only in place but a duty, 
since it is a matter of common concern, for any one to offer to others 
such thoughts as may occur to him on it I would say that it is from 
this feeling alone that the present attempt is made. For however 
lightly some may speak of it, or take it as a matter of course, while in 
the glow of health and when earthly affairs move pleasantly along, 
yet there are times when the deepest fountains of thought in our 
being are stirred by it, and the subject appears fraught with difficulties 
which, to say the least, require the united effort of all serious minds to 
solve. To "abide forever," when all that is seen is in perpetual 
motion and change, to endure till the longest geological pycnods 
become as nothing in the account, is a thought which may well stagger 
the strongest intellect in its ever-bafBed attempt to grasp it. There 
are times when the heart hesitates to make so <7ast a claim, and is 
almost ready to yield in despair, were it not that there are reasons as 
difficult on the other side, and that the intimation and hope, coming 
up from our inmost being, witness to us that it is a question which con- 
ceros us, — that in some way we are or may be related to immortality. 
But it is asked why, if it be so, has not nature given an assurance of 
it, so as to constrain men to a befitting' course of life?. It may be 
because it is not yet assured. We have the intimation and the hope ; 
and, io view of the truthfulness of nature, that we have not the assur- 
ance is' of awakening significance. It may be that obedience to a 
prescribed course of life through constraint, fear, or hope of arbitrary 
reward, would not afford an adequate basis for an eternal harmony, 
and the order of nature may involve this. If the universe be unity, it 
seems against reason to suppose that its life- principle can sustain for- 
ever those who, by self-perversion in their activities, render it frag- 
mentary. Moral antagonisms, however managed, cannot constitute 
moral harmony ; and if the aspiration of the human heart for a perfect 
rest has a possibility of accomplishment in nature, it can only be by 
the principle which leads to Its being " within " those who enter into it. 
Fastening figs to a thistle will not make it a fig-tree. The expericDce 
of men has ever been that the evidence of immortality biiglUena pr 
decays as this point in character is approximated or rtttded fn 
suggesting, at least, that there may be a ground for this dinerence 
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the final issue. The question of immortality, however, presents in 
itself many collateral points, and involves other correlative questions, 
which require to be taken into the account to make the unity in thought 
which produces conviction. In a brief article, therefore, there can be 
no argument ; and I trust that, in offering a few thoughts on the sub- 
ject, I shall not be regarded as making such pretension. I wish them 
to be received as applying so far as they may serve. The question 
addresses itself to the reason. There can be no personal testimony^ 
for there is no being who has experienced it ; and the longest duration 
of life, from the first in creation to the present time, is as nothing to 
eternity. And if one had an internal evidence of it, however received, 
he could not manifest such evidence to the world, apart from the evi- 
dence to reason of the truth of it. To claim credence on the ground 
of authority would be to make authority absolute, and this would take 
away the only ground on which a moral kingdom or perfect state could 
rest ; for all moral distinctions and all moral qualities relate to reason, 
and not to authority. Authority relates to will ; reason, to the univer- 
sal law : the one i% an arbitrary point ; the other is the comprehension 
of the whole. Conscience measures by the law of the whole, and 
not by the will of power ; by right, and not by authority. In a word, 
the whole nature of man as a unity correlates to reason. His fsiculty 
for abstract thought, his perception of right as a standard, with the 
peculiar import of such terms as duty, conscience, remorse, have no 
significance when referred to authority as an ultimate in government, 
and no place in the unity of being of one who in his nature is under 
authority. The ultimate in government is reason ; and the ground of - 
governmental authority is the reason which underlies it ; and its place 
in government is to maintain the demands of reason as against those 
who in their activities refuse its guidance. It cannot be that the 
Maker of man would deal with him otherwise than in accordance with 
the nature he has given him ; and no creature, however gifted, can 
claim a position in respect to his fellows which the Creator himself 
could not assume. 

Again, if the source of life be love, of which there can be no doubt, 
since love, distilling, as it were, in drops upon its creation, follows the 
new existence through the channel by which it came into being, giv- 
ing to each a special protector through the dependent stage in its devel- 
opment, we cannot suppose that the Creator would, at any further 
stage in its development and life, leave it without a sufficient guide to 
its well-being. The lower animals have all an internal, and therefore 
ever-present, means of knowing the things which concern them ] and it 
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is not in reason that man should be worse provided for than they are. 
Or, perhaps, it could not be otherwise than that conscious existence 
should carry, in the light of its own being, a sense of its own nature 
and needs. The invariable law that like produces like may belong in 
some sort to nature itself, which in imparting life imparts itself, and 
thus intimates to its creature, as it is both the producing and sustain- 
ing power, what it is in* itself and what there is in the universe for it. 
The question, however, which jirst invites attention has respect to our 
nature. Is humanity adequate to the demands of an endless life? 
And it is to this point that what is hei^e offered will* be limited. It is 
sufficiently obvious that man does not find his proper destiny in this 
life. The unrest, the turmoil and strife meeting us at every point in 
our experience and on every page of history, the world's hope and the 
world's agony to attain it, give concurrent testimony to the fact. " We 
know," says one, '' that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now." The " kingdom " is in creation and creation 
travails with it ^ humanity yearns to bring it to the light. The good 
time coming, the return of the Saturnian age, the desire of all nations, 
the millennium, the everlasting kingdom, — call it what you will, — the 
light of the life that is in us, reveals the fact that the world is capable 
of something infinitely better than it has yet attained. Two thousand 
years almost have been added in the endeavor, but the hope is not 
realized. Nor is it abated. But why should men continue to hope ? 
Because they know the reason of failure ; they know the principle which 
would induct into it ; " they see and approve the better things, but fol- 
low the worse." But even they who have followed " the better things," 
and enjoyed in them the '* first fruits " of their desire, have still the 
aspiration for a more perfect rest, when the pains incident to a state 
of mortality shall be thrown off, and the inmost yearning shall be 
fully satisfied. If the scope of human life was bounded by the pres- 
ent world it would not be thus. 

As all life comes of evolution, and the universe is adapted to an 
infinite variety in kind, we have no means of knowing what any kind 
may be but from its development And since every kind is a unity 
complete in itself, if we can ascertain the basis of that unity we can 
Icnow the scope of its life. If the concretes which concern its well- 
being be the sole objects of its regard, and its nature finds its satisfac- 
^on in thenfl, and it has no aspiration beyond, there seems no ground 
c^n which a further life may be predicated when it becomes incapable 
^^f continuance in them. That this is not the case with man has been 
^^oticed above ; and it remains to inquire, what is the natural basis of 
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human activities? In other words, '' Is man essentially a spiritual 
being, whose nature can be developed as a unity only on the basis of 
an endless life ? " Or is the life which he would fain prolong forever 
but that of the animals around him, expanded, it may be, by a higher 
intelligence, but the same in kind, — a life based on the temporal, and 
conversant only with concretes ? For a mere desire to live on, even 
with the intelligence which can understand the meaning of the word 
^^ fortver^^ does not seem sufficient to determine that a being will live 
forever, where the life itself is but a meaningless pursuit of concretes 
and circumstantials, without regard to the essential quality of charac- 
ter which would render natural to it activities which harmonize with 
the whole. We can but hint at one or two points in an inquiry which 
is in its nature unlimited. As soon almost as the mind is awakened 
it begins the search for causes of what it sees. It watches the opera- 
tions of nature : the constant force, always producing the same results 
under like conditions, and varied as the conditions are varied, is 
abstracted from the conditions; the law under which it operates is 
ascertained, and it becomes his own, to use and set in operation as a 
cause whenever, to give embodiment to his ideas, he may choose to 
prepare the conditions under which it works. His expanding mind 
suggests improved conditions, and nature excels herself in response, 
producing what would be impossible even tp unlimited forces without 
intelligence to guide them. If these forces varied in their character 
there could be no law in their operation ; but humanity has its life 
under law, and it is only where there is law that it can be itself. Admit 
that this is a matter of utility, and so far savors of earth ; but it comes 
into the argument, as indicating in the being, who at the first steps in 
his intellectual life takes hold of God's forces in nature and appropri- 
ates them to his own purposes, one made in the image of God, and 
in his detecting them by their immutability, — a characteristic of eter- 
nal things, — a legitimate candidate for an unending life. 

But the self-acting, independent nature of the mind is more clearly 
seen in the conception of mathematical truth ; for here the thought has 
no entity, either in itself or as its representative, and no existence 
but while it is present to the consciousness of the mind which con- 
ceives it It is nothing, therefore, which can be shown or transmitted 
to any other mind ; but must be thought out by every mind for itself. 
Suppose the relation of the sides in a right-angled triangle is the prop- 
osition presented : a diagram may be used to assist the mind or not ; 
but, if it be, it is not that which the eye sees that the mind is thinking 
of, for the mind has its regard on every conceivable right-angled tri- 
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angle, from the most minute to that of the astronomer when the diiim- 
eter of the earth's orbit is the small side, while the others stretch into 
space till this becomes almost as a point. And yet, when the coiiclu- 
lion is reached, when the idea has attained a complutenem which iiitho 
eternal seal of its truth, — without measurement even of the one before 
it, for material measurement would not meet its demands, but from and 
in its own thought — it knows to an absolute certainty that it Is true 
in every such triangle that can be constructed or imagined. It is aliio 
worthy of remaj-k that the mind in the mere lines and arbitrary marks 
presented to it, which in themselves have no significance, detects the 
(act that the idea which it has conceived was in the thought of Kome 
other mind long before, the same at every point as it is in its own. 
And this it knows with the certainty that it knows its own ewiittence. 
We find nothing in such activities which can be attributed to " impres- 
sions " from without, nor in these results which can t>e a»cribc(I to 
"combinations of impressions received." We cannot think of convey- 
ing such ideas in connection with the brute mind ; and were the 
strength of all brute minds concentrated in one, as some jfhyiticnl phi- 
k>90[^r tells us our own life is but the sum or aggrq;ate of life in the 
life-panicles which onr organism contains, — deriving intensity from 
quantity, — it would brii^ us no nearer the result. There i* a dififer- 
eoce essential and in kind. 

A fiirtber proof that the scope of human life is not limite/l b)r nature 
to the present world, is bund in the £ici that the mind re>;«ive* 'H» 
highest intellectual development ftnm withogt it, it^ moftt 9»Mime. amy 
doos, its most enlarged coufcepfions. It i> bat a few centurie* »ince 
dK heavens sae sealed to it ; bat even iben Man kyAerf and 'u'fiy- 
dered, bat witfaoot avaiL He tried by the force of tltoagfN l/> win the 
secret, bat his Ukh^i had no basis and waMlercd inf/ «trance £>wjeSi- 
Thc daily ioorney of the ssa — how was it periormed '! htA when 
tfae Sim h^ ?'>ne- »> one fcne« wbitber, wkb what <nttraM:<d rh'iaq^ht 
«o«dd he saze opoo the «ar> widi the fail mo<mi w %%iat ^tumr. Whiile 
Ab empiiyeii, ir mxj be " a darlc ar.d anyKcrjoot tJude " begpn. by 
gather oa its ^ce, and b» v^krA mIuA, What '** 'ni We any t rnp^i vu 
llweBacaa rx him V/ wb-itn answer firttcame-^ — 

- '.- -A -'.vt tJ-^atii-jm -/ -hi^ ■wjt'A 'X »'^ 

WhOe wii& ah* jri«ri Kitacftiu *e nwuert — 

" A* c i* mvwi awl i*w «wr* iwar 
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, On in the swiftness of its dread career 

As it had rolled for ages." 

Here, as ever, with the thought came the purpose ; for human thought 
once awakened knows no rest tijl its object i^ reached. Some of the 
bodies moved — he would know the order of their going. If he knew 
' the distances it would be something; for this would enable him to 
know the quantity of motion. But how shall he attain it ? The mo- 
tions and distances rendered material measurement impossible. Bat 
he felt there was in him that which was not material, and applied him- 
self to the task. A ray of light from the object, marking its motion 
on the nerve of the eye, and with the property of the triangle which 
he had found in his own thought as a means, he goes on till his pur- 
pose is attained, while the very motion which seemed to baffle endeavor 
— by bearing him to the required points for observation — became an 
aid in the work. And then he sought and found the law by which 
the motions were governed. With this he can trace these motions 
through, all their derivations, and tell far in the future when the 
" shade," divested of its mystery, will again pass over the luminary. 
From this achievement he has passed to others, and this has become 
almost tdo familiar to mention. In the process here referred to, all 
that the mind received from without was the impression of motions, 
which, as presented to the senses, were of bodies now progressing, 
now stationary, and again retrograding ; the rest was from itself. The 
true order was its own conception ; the basis of calculation was 
found in its own thought, apart from all material things : while the 
whole together was as distinct from the idea of the law as is the ani- 
mal's look at the telegraph wire which crosses its pasture from the idea 
in the mind of him who first conceived it as a means of transmitting 
intelligence. Enough, it appears to me, to mark it as a spirit-power, 
and as adequate to the solution of any problem which rests upon law. 
In its enlargement in its own thought and activity it appears as the 
maker of its own destiny, and as having faculties unlimited in devel- 
opment, since they strengthen as it goes ; while in its complete success 
it is seen to be in its natural field of inquiry. Is it but to perish in the 
beginning of its career — an embryo in respect of what it might 
become if opportunity were afforded ? Is it that Nature, after teaching 
it to all her children, has herself violated her own law in a want of 
fidelity to her own offspring in giving faculties which have no place of 
development, and awakening aspirations which it was not in her to 
satisfy ? May we not rather conclude that, if man is true toward the 
creating Power which gave the life with its faculties and aspirations, in 
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using them to their proper end as constituting elements of the grand 
unity, that that Power will be perfect in truthfulness toward him ? 

A brief reference to the principles involved in the moral conflicts of 
the world, to which allusion has been made above, may perhaps aid us 
in tracing the indications of our nature in this its opening scene, as to 
the destiny loward which it is progressing. In the physical universe 
we are presented with the physical harmonies already established. In 
the moral sphere these are wanting ; the moral elements are as yet in 
deadly conflict. But as harmonious systems must have been formed 
under the law of some force, there must have been a period when 
they did not exist ; and the question arises, whether moral harmonies 
like the physical are possible : whether minds in activity, like bodies 
in motion, may move together without collision under some harmoniz- 
ing principle of mutual regard. As a matter of fact, we know they 
do not ; but is the failure from the nature itself, or from its perversion ? 
From the beginning there have been two essentially distinct principles 
involved in these conflicts ; and the history of the world is but a repe- 
tition of these collisions in ever varying circumstances, but always pro- 
ducing essentially the same results. The difference lies in the scope 
of the life ; and it is, therefore, life- interests which are involved, and 
hence the intensity of the struggle. The man who makes self the centre 
of regard, and whose object, therefore, is to gather to himself whatever 
may serye to gratify, or to distinguish and elevate him among his fel- 
low-men, and the man who joins interest with his fellows, and seeks to 
rai<e himself and them to the higher moral ground on which all good 
— whether of the life which now is, or that which is to come — would 
be the natural result, and within the reach, upon their putting forth the 
proper exertions, of all, are the two types. From the nature of the case, 
the self-seeker ignores law as such, and appeals to it only as it subserves 
his purposes of acquisition. His principle is based on expediency, and 
as he stands alone it is the present good that he seeks. Something "good 
for food" — pertaining to the present life — arrests his attention ; and, 
since he knows no law but self, what may hinder but that he should 
obtain it? Pleasant also to the eyes is it to be free from the restraints 
of law ; for humanity was made for freedom, while the exercise of the 
mind in choosing between good and evil, which he calls. " self-govern- 
ment," is desirable to make one wise. But it is a death-principle, 
which, entering into the circulation, will, sooner or later, corrupt the 
whole org^ism. For when it is once established that the object 
which is desirable is the good, then that which the stronger desires 
will be the highest good, and to him the weaker must yield ; their 
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desire shall be unto him, and he shall rule over them. A sense of 
wrong awakens reaction, and the weak combine against the strong, 
who join their forces. Antagonistic parties are formed, and confusion 
follows. The way of good is no longer the way of innocence, but of low- 
creeping cunning, fraud, deceit, and lies. Normal rights are claimed 
in abnormal circumstances and by abnorraral characters, till the confu- 
sion is inexplicable, and the struggle becomes open war. The waste 
of time and substance necessitates more labor, which is shifted upon 
the weak; but this will not substitute the healthy activities of the 
whole working toward the common geod. In vain are expedients 
resorted to to sustain the failing organism, — a compromise here 
with the party which still has some strength, and a stronger hand 
of oppression there upon the helpless and crushed, while in extreme 
cases extreme cruelties are employed to " stamp out " the opposition. 
But all is in vain ; whatever the offense, it springs up at every turn as 
an " everlasting " perplexity which it is impossible to evade. A flaming 
sword meets them in every endeavor toward prolonged life, till the 
organism returns to the elements out of which it was formed — perhaps 
to take a new form, with supposed safeguards against a like result ; but, 
embodying the same principle, it inevitably runs the same course. 
Such is human nature when the scope of life is limited to the present 
world — a mass of oppression, meanness, sorrow, and toil, moving on 
in perpetual conflict to certain death. When a few Africans were 
brought as slaves to the James River, the unity in humanity, the basis 
of its law, was broken ; but what would it matter ? They had no 
friends, and who would avenge them? In their own country they 
would have lived in idleness ; but, set to labor here, they would become 
things of utility to those of superior acquirements, who were bom to 
govern and to live on the labor of the governed as a recompense. 
True, the victim was left no place for human development, but he veas 
as well off in that respect as in his own land. It is expedient for 
earthly life ; and who is lord over us ^ The rest is too well known to 
need repeating. The two centuries and more of conflict, culminating in 
bloody strife which brought death and sorrow to unnumbered house, 
holds at home and distress to distant nations which had received the 
advantage of the wrong, and entailed additional toil upon generations 
to come to repair the waste of war, while the nation stood compelled 
to a broader basis than the distinctions of flesh and blood as the sole 
condition under which it might pluck even a healing leaf iirom the tree 
of life, -*- how forcibly they bring these words to mind : " It is easier 
for heaven and earth to pass than one tittle of the law to fail " ! 
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Oa the other hand, amidst all the confusion which has prevailed 
in the world, men Have recognized an essential Right, which was the 
root of all authority and the limit of all power, which was above con- 
ventional agreement and national expediency and necessity of circum- 
stance. And the appeal to their God — which was voluntary under 
wrongs, and required in strifes — came from the general belief in this 
absolute Right as being supported by the Power which was supreme 
over all. Its habitual violators, in seeking redress for themselves, 
ground their demands upon it understandingly. In Ihe life, its undis- 
turbed course has led to present peace and assurance for the future, 
while its abandonment has brought unrest and foreboding. In the 
universality of its evidence men have called it the light Can we 
doubt that this right of men's minds is. the truth of the universe ? or 
that the sense of obligation to meei its demands, as felt in the rebukes 
or satisfaction of conscience, implies and involves as the voice of 
nature within us that it has its sanction, and that justice is at the 
base? 

It is evident that activities put forth from different bases cannot 
blend together; and, from their known tendencies, principles which 
conflict when embodied in Ihe life cannot lead to the same result. And 
whatever difference of views may have prevailed respecting the mode 
of distribution of these final rewards and penalties, men have gener- 
ally concurred in the essentia! idea that there were such in result, and 
that the destiny, whether of individuals or nations, was in some way 
connected with the moral principles which they embodied in their 
activities. It is, moreover, difficult |^ attribute this difference in char- 
acter to circumstances, for we find the two classes through all history 
and in essentially the same circumstances ; and there has been no 
interval when, under the pressure of prevailing and opposing forces, 
either has ceased to be, though it might for the time cease to act. 
The guile which some use in subverting vital truth to consen'e their 
earthly emoluments does not . turn to the love of such truth when in 
free discussion the blaze of its light is thrown upon them ; nor doet 
the spirit which would deluge a land in blood to conserve or make the 
circumstances in which the love of caste finds its desired gratfi cation, 
with the change of its place and its drcumstances, find iu delight in 
equality. \or would creatures of drcumstance be capable of sustain- 
ing an eternal stale ; (or the infintle Tuietj of circmikfttance:* which 
most come up in an unetidiiigaiid pfjcreuivc Ijie n>igh: : - . le- 

sion which would turn them aside. If mn bttbc image or 'r'\. nd 
inheritor of his works,— ia ottcr wck4i^JU^^^bJP'&>^-^! — he 
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must be like God in character and fixedness of nature ; and he must 
know the idea of God in nature, that* he may enter understandingly 
into his works. The universe, with its infinite variety of opportunity, 
is set before him : from the very nature of free intelligence he must 
be free to choose the place he will occupy in it, whether of the animal 
or man ; whether as a self-seeker, absorbing the good which others 
have produced, or as a fountain originating good, out of which " flow 
rivers of living waters." And what more can be justly asked at the 
hand of a faithful Creator? Intermeddling to ward off the conse- 
quences of broken laws, or to prematurely strike down the wrong doer, 
would render the grand unit}' a fragmentary mass, in which the required 
development could not find guidance to its destined end. Unvarying 
law is a sure guide for intelligent choice ; and fear of penalty is no 
basis of permanent character. If a man denies to his felloAS an equal 
right to life and its privileges, which in the order of the universe are a 
common inheritance, is it not just that such should be denied a share 
therein, and reasonable that he would become incapable of indwelling 
in its life element ? There is no tendency in corruption to correct 
itself, since it destroys as it goes both the power and the desire to 
return ; and if the knowledge of consequences led to it, the world 
would, ere now, have been restored : for its history is full of the 
account, and we cannot conceive of any state, within the limits of a 
recuperative principle, in which such results could be more marked. 
But to the true humanity the hope cannot be broken, that as the Crea- 
tor found an end and "a rest" in preparing the Creation which 
involves the glory, there will also Ua an end and "a rest *' for those who 
enter into his idea in overcoming the obstacles now in the way of its 

realization. 

Isaac Dolman. 
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Of the Calling of Men. 

UNTO men belong the functions of the Most High, and Provi- 
dence is revealed in the wisdom and virtue of men. 

The dignity of God is upon the shoulders of men. 

He looketh unto them, and his dependence is upon them for- 
ever. 

He waiteth for their will. 

His delight is in their prt^ess. 

He vaiteth for their will, and watchcth for their coming. 

He hears their steps far down in the valley. 

He is alone on the Mountain, and none have come up to Jielp 
him. 

His cry is unto the children of men. 

No good thing can He perform until it passeth through the thoughts 
of men, and is accepted of their hearts, and laid hold of by their cud- 
ning and powerful bands. 

II. 

Of the Realm of the Spirit. 

The realm of the Spirit is not in space. 

Let not words and things limit thee, Youth. 

Mountains are heights, and not stones. 

And He that dwelleth on the Mountain hath no form that thon 
canst behold Him. 

Think not of the outward. 

Look not away. 

The Universe is Mind, and Mind is One. 

It holdeth the Universe without boundary, 
^ It is thine. 

It encloseth thee. 

And thou art it. 

The Spirit latent in thee is Man, ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The Spirit quickened in thee is God, 
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III. 
Of the Ideal, 

He establisheth the Ideal in strong places, who abideth with his 
thought, and is subject in all his actions to its behests. 

Fear not the heavenly vision, the pure thought of thy soul. 

Be not ashamed of it. 

Bow thyself before it in the evening, and confess it in the day-time 
before the world. 

Let the youth carry his vision into his manhood. 

Let him not depart from it at any time for bread. 

For then will he be a vagabond and a traitor upon the earth. 

All men, for a season, shall speak well of him ; but secretly, in their 
hearts and in their private conversations, they will despise him, because 
he has become as one of them. 

All men will speak well of him, but his own soul will desert him. 

It will forsake him, and seek a new-born child to take up its song 
and its burden. 

Though he dwell at court and is arrayed in the splendor of the kin'g, 
he shall neither prosper nor be joyful, for his soul will have forsaken 
him. 

The beggar in the street may look up and pity him. 

O Youth I what a perilous journey lies before thee. 

But be thou faithful to thy vision : — 

Feel hunger. 
• Sit in rags. 

Let the way be crooked. 

Wander about as one Ibst. 

Feel fatigue. 

Faint by the way. 

Lie down and die. 

The worst that shall befall thee is better than the prosperous wan- 
dering of one who is clothed without and naked within. 
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THE OLD SORCERER. 

A TEUTONIC TALE. ADAPTED FROM EDWARD LABOULAYE. 

I. 

ONCE upon a time there lived in the neighborhood of Revel, on the 
borders of the Gulf of Finland, an old sorcerer who was thoroughly 
versed in all the secrets of his art. He knew everything, saw everything, 
heard everything, could do everything. To change dust int9 g^^^j ^°d gold 
into dust, to stir up the winds, to raise a storm or to dispel it, to send thun- 
der-bolts whither he pleased, to make the dead arise out of their graves, all 
that was but mere child^s play for him. He was master of the elements, and 
so people used to say proverbially that the sun and the moon quailed at 
the sight of him, for fear he should send them off to shine upon some world 
still more sinful than ours. The king of darkness himself, with all his pride 
and cunning, was but a slave imder that terrible conjurer's rod. 

In spite of all his learning and power and wealth, our sorcerer was not 
happy. Although he harmed no one, but often obliged poor people, every- 
body hated him, every one fled from him. When he would enter a village, 
the women would run away with their children in their arn^s, the men would 
lock themselves up in their huts. Those only who wanted to ask something 
of him remained in the streets : they bowed respectfully to him, and kissed 
his hands as if he had been their liege ; but no sooner was his back turned 
to them than they cursed him secretly in their hearts, or shook their fists at 
him. The penalty of omnipotence is that no one loves you, and that ingrat- 
itude, hatred, and envy follow closely in your footsteps. 

Our sorcerer had early made this sad discovery. In his youth he had been 
anxious to get married ; but, notwithstanding all his knowledge and power, 
no family had accepted him. A woman does not like her heart- thoughts to 
be read ; and there is not a girl, however young she may be, who does not 
know from infancy that the first requisite for a man to be a good husband 
is that he is not a sorcerer. So the poor man lived quite alone in an old 
Gothic manor : he had no other companions but a large white dog and a 
black cat With the former he was in the habit of talking politics, and phi- 
losophy with the latter. 

Our readers should not wonder at a cat being a philosopher : it is said 
that wise Teutons found out long ago that the most elaborate systems of 
metaphysics are nothing but muddle for cats. 

One stormy day our sorcerer was walking over the foaming waters as a 
pastime. The whistling winds and crashing thunder and roaring waves 
helped him to dispel his sad thoughts. All at once, through the flashes of 
lightning, he perceived a sinking ship, and on that ship an infant lying in a 
cradle. In less time than it takes to describe, the sorcerer had snatched this 
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innocent victim from the jaws of death, and had borne him away in his arms. 
The surging billows had not yet closed over the ship when the old man stood 
in his dwelling tenderly rocking the babe that was gazing fearlessly at him. 
This was the first time a human being had smiled at the sorcerer. Happy to 
share his master's joy, the dog was licking the new-comer's tiny feet, while 
the cat, with a sphinx's gravity, fixed his green eyes upon the stranger as if 
he were about to propound an enigma to him or to devour him. 

It was in this solitude, remote from cities, far fi-om men, that the orphan 
grew up, in the company of the three friends who had adopted him. Adol- 
phus — such was the name the sorcerer had given him — was not an ordinary 
boy : he was gteatly benefited by the lessons his teachers gave him. The 
conjurer taught him the language of birds and animals ; the dog taught him 
to be meek and patient, amiable, good and faithful ; as for the cat, it was by 
dint of clawing and scratching that he impressed upon the boy's flesh and 
mind the basis upon which every moral rests : '* Do not scratch others if 
you do not want to be skinned," 

For sixteen years Adolphus led a happy life with his father. He could 
not take a step into the great forests which surrounded the old manor with- 
out meeting friends and companions. He capered with the young fauns 
and danced like them around their mother; he played hot cockles with 
the bear cubs, and hide-and-seek with the rabbits ; the ever anxious 
hare told him all her troubles and cares ; the squirrel taught him how to 
climb trees, and cracked his largest nuts for him. At his approach, the bull- 
finch, goldfinch and tomtit piped their merriest songs. They used to frolic 
and sing together, and make a grand uproar, until some old owl, startled 
from his sleep, would come forth, with his round eyes and hooked beak, to 
tell them gravely that the daylight was made for us to sleep, and that im- 
movability was wisdom. You can easily imagine how the merry party would 
listen to the poor fool, and what a noise they would make when, in utter 
despair, he would return to his hole with his sermons and screeches. 

Thus did Adolphus spend his days ; sorrow and ennui were unknown to 
him. When he used to come home at night, with his eyes sparkling and his 
hair flowing over his shoulders, the sorcerer was never weary of listening to 
him and admiring him. To spare him a tear, he would have laid all his learn- 
ing and treasures at the lad's feet. To be loved is the privilege of youth: a 
blessing which they cannot appreciate ; the only joy of old age is to love, 
and to derive all happiness from the happiness of others. 

Unfortunately, in the woods as well as in the cities, there are busybodies 
who always meddle with what does not concern them. The magpie,' that 
skips about prying into every corner, and that keeps her eyes wide open 
and her tongue a-going all the time, had no sooner caught sight of the hand- 
some Adolphus than she asked him, with an air of pity, why he lived }n the 
woods all alone like a wolf? Revel was only a few miles ofif; how was it 
that he did not go and see the walls, the mansions, the cathedral, the stee- 
ple, of the old city of Waldemar ? 
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" Indeed," she continued, in her jabber, " the tomtits are lively and they 
never stop their singing ; but what is that compared with the ladies in town, 
who change their feathers and their songs every day ? And the men, in the 
evening, at the tavern ! What nice music ! what fun ! what peals of laugh- 
ter ! what a noise ! Whoever has not seen all that, has not seen anything. 
In the woods you lead a wretched life ; cities are the only places where peo- 
ple can live." 

As she concluded, the magpie wagged her tail, tossed her head, and- took 
to witness a sparrow that had come that very morning from Revel to peck 
the wild cherries. .Frick, city born and bred, a bold glutton and an impu- 
dent tattler, cried, in his shrillest tones, that nothing was more shameful 
than to live in the woods unless one was a fool. 

" Hurrah for the city ! There, people drink without being thirsty, eat 
without feeling hungry, and have a nice time without doing anything ! At 
night it is as bright as in the daytime, in winter the weather is warm ; that 
is the place where pleasure and liberty reign. It is stupid, it is foolish, nay, 
more, it is a crime, to bury one's self in the country when one is young and 
handsome and wealthy ! " 

" Unless," added the magpie, " unless there are people who, through sel- 
fishness, keep you at home, well aware that in the city they would have to 
share their treasures with the most amiable men and the most graceful 
ladies. Good-by, my dear Adolphus, you are a good little boy ; your papa 
must be well pleased with you. Come, Frick, all the fine people are waiting 
for us in town ; we must not let them get tired ; how could they dine with- 
out us?" 

The foolish speeches of these two gabblers threw poor Adolphus into a 
strange perplexity. His friends the birds vainly warbled their liveliest songs, 
the squirrel vainly tried to amuse him with his gambols and tricks : the forest 
seemed a desert to him. At every turn in the path he looked for a human 
face ; he wanted to mix with those beings similar to himself, whom he had 
never seen except in pictures and books. * Weary of this useless longing, he 
returned home in the evening, his head cast down, and looking very de- 
jected. 

He had hardly dropped down upon a stool, when Caesar, the dog, gazed 
at him with anxious eyes. 

" Adolphus," said he to his friend, " something has happened to you." 

The youth patted the dog's head, but made no reply. • 

Mustache, the cat, who was sleeping by the stove, half opened one of his 
eyes, and pricked up his ears. 

" Adolphus," said he,' " something has happened to you." 

Adulphus sighed, but did not answer. 

The sorcerer, who had heafrd everything, drew out of his belt a little mir- 
ror in whicfi he c*uld read the thoughts of men. He had hardly glanced at 
it when he turned pale. 

" Adolphus," he murmured, " you want to leave us ! " 
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" To leave you — I — my father 1 " exclaimed the boy, " never ! I am so 
happy with you ! " 

And he began to weep. 

" My son," said the sorcerer, " I can see plainer into your mind than you 
can yourself. You are tired of living with us ; you want to see the town and 
to live among men. I had anticipated a brighter future for you. I wished 
to keep you with me, and to spare you the bitterness and deceptions of life ; 
but we cannot resist the decrees of fate. So, then, go where your heart calls 
you ; to-morrow you will leave for the city." 

"With you, father?" 

" No, my son ; at my age, and with my experience, solitude is the only 
thing one can bear. But you shall not be alone ; I shall give you compan- 
ions that will take care of you." 

Adolphus, all in tears, threw himself into his father's arms, and assured 
him he should not leave him under any pretext whatever. The sorcerer 
kissed him and smiled sadly. An hour afterwards Adolphus was asleep and 
dreaming a beautiful dream. Seated at the foot of the young man's bed, the 
sorcerer was gazing at his son with tearful eyes. 

II. 

At sunrise Adolphus was ready to start Three black horses were wait- 
ing for him in front of the' mansion. The finest and most spirited was for 
himself, and the other two were in the hands 6f two good-looking and digni- 
fied riders. One of these, completely attired in white and wearing a three- 
cornered hat, proved to be no one else but the good-natured Caesar, changed 
into a groom ; while the other, dressed in black, and wearing a sword and 
belt, was easily recognized by his grimace ; this was Mustache, withr his 
green eyes and long, straight hair. 

Partings are always sad ; so that, when fairly on their way, the three 
friends rode on a long while in ^len*oe. But gradually the sun rose higher in 
the horizon, tongues were loosened and our travelers began to chat as mer- 
rily as the birds in the leafy tree-tops. Caesar admired all the follies and 
extravagances of Adolphus, and was highly pleased with him, while Mus- 
tache was grumbling all the time, and did not admire anything in the world 
except himself: he was a true philosopher. 

Thus, both laughing and quarreling at the same time, they advanced 
through the woods, when, as they turned a corner of the road and entered 
the plain, Adolphus uttered a cry of surprise, and with his finger pointed out 
to his companions a strange figure which frightened him. 

By the roadside stood a poor creature leaning with both hands on a crutch, 
trembling in every limb, and covered with tatters. Her gray hair was dishev- 
eled and hanging over her sallow, wrinkled face ; her eyes tftrere half closed, 
and the red and swollen eyelids could only be seen. Her nose and chin, 
both thin and hooked, were like the bills of two birds about to fight ; her 
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sunken mouth displayed two rows of bleeding gums, and that mouth uttered 
confused sounds, a sort of stammering. 

" What is that ? " said Adolphus. 

" ^ gypsy ' a beggar-woman I a thief! " replied Mustache. 

" A poor woman overburdened by old age," said Caesar. 

" What is old age ? " asked Adolphus, who had not seen the like of it in 
the woods. 

" Old age," rejoined the sententious Mustache, " is the winter of life ! 
When the snow falls, the trees lose their leaves ; when man's hair turns 
white, he loses his teeth, eyes, stomach and legs. Such is the law of na- 
ture." 

And I shall soon be like that poor creature," said Adolphus sorrowfully. 
No, my son," began Csesar. '* It takes seventy or eighty years to make 
an old ntan of a child, and you are but sixteen." 

** Seventy years are soon gone," retorted Mustache. " As the great poet 
Pindarus said, * Life is the shadow of a dream ; ' this is a fine saying for a 
personage who was neither a cat, nor a philosopher by trade or profession." 

Following Csesar's advice, Adolphus gave alms to the old woman, and then 
quickly spurred his horse onwards to get out of sight of that sad picture. 

The travelers began, however, to feel hungry, as if they had been com- 
mon mortals, and far off they perceived a village with smoking chimneys. 

" Then 1 am going to see men at last," thought Adolphus. 

The first house they came to was an inn of good appearance with a gilt 
lion for a sign. They called, but no one responded from within. The door 
being ajar, the three friends stepped into the large hall, rapping on the tables 
with their riding whips. All at once they heard moans in the adjoining 
room. Adolphus rushed forward in answer to this plaintive appeal, and 
fcfund himself face to face with a new form of human trouble and wretched- 
ness. 

On a mattress stretched out upon the floor lay a young woman clasping in 
her arms two children, one of whom was shivering with cold, while the other 
was crimson and burning with fever. The mother's eyes were haggard and 
she spoke with diflficulty. 

" Excuse me, gentlemen," said she ; " spring has come and the fever with 
it This is the period of our sickness ; I am unable to wait upon you." 

" Is there no other tavern in the village ? " asked Mustache. 

** Yes, sir, but do not go to the other one ; the small pox is just now pre- 
vailing there : the safest expedient for you is to make haste and reach Revel 
as quick as possible, for the village is desolated by the epidemic. Excuse 
me, and may the Lord go with you ! " 

" Can I not do anything for you ? " inquired Adolphus. 

" Thank you, my good sir," replied the young woman. " There is but one 
remedy for the ^disease which Providence has been pleased to send us, and 
that is time ; we must submit and be patient" 

When out of that gloomy house, Adolphus turned to Mustache and asked, 
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" What is disease ? Among the companions of my solitude I never saw the 
like of it" 

"The fact is," replied the green-eyed philosopher, "that disease is the 
privilege of man. He alone has fevers and physicians." 
"Are men frequently sick ?" inquired Adolphus. 

"That depends on their constitutions,", said Mustache. "Women are 
sick all their life, or think they are, and that amounts to the same. As for 
men, the healthiest of them suffer very little except in tlieir infancy and old 
age and during a portion of their middle age." 
" That is dreadful ! " exclaimed the young man. 

"Nonsense!" retorted Mustache; "that is the law of nature. And, as 
that wise and judicious woman very properly said, we must submit and be 
patient." 

" Poor creatures ! " muttered Adolphus with a deep sigh ; " threatened as 
you are with malady and old age, how closely you must cling to one anodier 
and help and love one another ! " 

" Look yonder, master ! " said Caesar. 

Adolphus raised his eyes and perceived a crowd of peasants sitting around 
tables which had been set up aloilg the roadside. Every man held a glass 
and a bottle in his hand ; some were singing, others shouting. One of 
the peasants was dancing on the table among the clinking tumblers, while 
his comrades were rapping in cadence upon the table with their knives to 
keep time. 

" What is all that ? " said Adolphus. 
" A village festival, or merry-making," answered Caesar. 
^ Those people are happy," said Mustache, sneeringly : " they are drunk ; 
they are madmen." 

" At last here are men who enjoy life ! " said Adolphus. 
He had hardly uttered these words when a pleasure-seeking party of sol- 
diers passed along the road. Being addressed by one of the drinkers, a sol- 
dier made an insulting reply. A bottle was thrown at his head ; he avoided 
the missile by stooping just in time, but at the same moment he picked up a 
heavy stone which he flung at the crqwd of peasants. A shriek was sud- 
denly heard : the stone had struck a woman in the face, and blood was trick- 
ling down her cheeks and out of her mouth. At this sight the drinkers 
rushed en masse upon the soldiers. 

" Let us knock them down and kill them ! " they cried, arming themselves 
with whatever came to their hands, bottles, jugs, benches and sticks. 

On their part, the soldiers had drawn their swords to defend themselves 
from the infuriated mob. A frightful tumult ensued, but it did not last long. 
Adolphus had not reached the battle-field, when two of the soldiers, pelted 
with stones, were running with all possible speed towards the city, shouting 
for help, while their companions lay on the muddy ground, some dead, others 
writhing in the convulsions of death. However, they were avenged, for near 
them lay three corpses and several dying peasants. Some of the wounded, 
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placed in a sitting posture by their companions, were staunching the blood 
which oozed from their wounds, and a few made good their escape before 
the other soldiers returned from the city. The men were furious and down- 
cast, the women shrieked, the children cried : it was a heart-rending sight 

Kneeling by the side of a peasant whose body had been laid open by a 
sabre-cut across the chest, and who was now stiff and dead, Adolphus 
gazed at* those eyes which were never to open again, at that mouth which 
spoke no longer. 

" What is this ? " he said to Caesar. 

** Alas, master ! " replied Caesar, " this is death. That man has ceased to 
suffer ; he will nevermore awake." 

" Yes," said Mustache, " life is a dream which glides away between two 
abysses. Dust before his birth, dust after his death — such is man and his 
destiny." 

" What ! " exclaimed Adolphus, " life is so easily lost, and men have not 
more respect for that priceless blessing in their fellow-beings ? " 

" Pshaw ! " said Mustache ; " their chief delight is to kill one another. 
Nations like to remember only those conquerors who slaughter them. They 
always talk and boast of glory, and yet glory is nothing else but bloodshed." 

"My friends," said the young man, "let us go back to my father*s. I 
shall not enter Revel ; I have already seen too much of men ; my heart is 
broken. Take me back into our forests, and may I forget the terrible les- 
son I have learned to-day ! " 

III. 

. On hearing these words. Mustache chuckled, and hastened to set out on 
the way back to the manor. Caesar tried to comfort and cheer up Adolphus, 
but the youth hung his head and would not listen to anything. He was over- 
whelmed with sorrow, his heart was full of bitterness. He was tired of men^ 
and yet solitude had terrors for him. Believing in the words of two talka^ 
tive birds, he had pictured a delightful world to himself; he had indulged in 
a pleasant dream ; and at sixteen yefirs of age a young man does not easily 
give up the fancies most agreeable to him and which awaken vain hopes in 
hinL 

While Caesar and Mustache were harrying on their way, each eager to 
arrive first, and to inform the sorcerer of his child's return, Adolphus, lost in 
his thoughts, had entered the woods again and turned into the path he had 
so jojrfolly traveled over in the morning. Night was coming on, and the 
darkness increased still more the traveler's mournfulness. 

"What is the matter with you, Adolphus?" whispered a sweet voice. 
" Has anything happened to you ? " 

The young man raised his head and behekl a oightiogale swiogiiif 00 % 
tittle bough. 

"Good evening, dear bird,** he said to it "Why do you not 
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usual ? Are you broken-hearted like me ? Have you had a chance to see 
men ? " ; 

** No," replied the nightingale. " I do .not sing to-night because I am 
waiting for a great festival. To-day is St Mark's eve. I save my voice to 
praise and celebrate what I love." 

" Alas ! " sighed Adolphus, " what you love will neither escape disease, 
nor old ag*e, nor death ! " 

"What are you thinking of?" said the nightingale. " The night fturics 
are immortal ; their youth and beauty never fade." 

" Are they good ? " asked the young man. 

" They are goodness itself," answered the bird. " Their heart is full of 
compassion for all who suffer here below.-*' 

" I want to see them ! " exclaimed Adolphus. 

" My fair friend," replied the nightingale, " they are seen only once a year, 
on St. Mark's night, and one must needs have wings to reach their dwelling- 
place without danger." 

" O nightingale, good nightingale ! " exclaimed the young man ; "lead me 
to them. Do not refuse me this favor if you love me." 

" My child," said the nightingale, " I fear I have already told you too 
much about them. We birds have plenty of feathers and very little brain ; 
pray forget my nonsense and excuse me." 

But Adolphus insisted so zealously, with so many and such warm entrea- 
ties, and such an abundance of tears, that the nightingale, shaking her head, 
said, " My boy, my boy, we must be afraid of knowing too much. Many 
things are hidden to the eyes of man for his own happjness. If you ever see 
the fairies thei^ will be no more peace for your heart ; this world whi9h de- 
lights you will no longer be but a dreary waste, a desert ; your life will be 
spent in regretting a vanished dream." 

" No, no, dear bird ! " exclaimed the youth ; "give up that false pity. If I 
do not see the fairies to-night I must die. By granting my request you save 
my life." 

" If that be the case," said the nightingale, " I will tell you what you can 
do ; but the danger is great and your success is doubtful. I must, then, tell 
you that every year, on St. Mark's night, the king of serpents holds his 
annual court in the great water-lily swamps. On that night they give the 
monarch the milk of the celestial goats in a golden cup. If you can obtain 
possession of this cup, and swallow a single draught of that magic milk, 
your eyes will be opened : you shall see all that night conceals from mortals 
under her black mantle. But remember that all the snakes and serpents 
of the earth are to be gathered together at that meeting, and that a single 
bite of theirs will kill you." 

" They will not be more wicked than men," said Adolphus, " and, besides, 
what do I care for death ? I have no more taste for life." 

And he immediately alighted, set his horse loose, and disappeared into 
the depths of the forest 
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IV. 



When Adolphus, after a long walk, finally reached the great water-lily 
swamp, he found nothing there but silence and darkness. By the starlight 
he thought be saw that the marsh had been mowed, although It was iprlng- 
time then. Here and there were heaps of grass as in the haying season. 
However, nothing was changed, nothing stirred ; and our hero was begin- 
ning to suspect that he was the victim of his credulity, when he heard a clock 
in the distance strike the midnight hour. All at once a strong light apiwared 
in the middle of the marsh, as if a star had &1len from the skies. Adolphui 
was walking towards that apparition, when the turf all around suddenly 
leemed to be moving like an anl-hill. What be had taken for heaps of 
grass were thousands of serpents slumbering on the ground, and which 
were now awakening in response to Hie call of their king, and hastening to 
worship him. 

The rash young man's surprise may be easily imagined, but It waa too late 
for him to retrace his steps. All he could do was to keep quietly In the 
shade and to follow the creeping multitudes as silently as possible. 

He presently perceived an enormous dragon, wearing on his head an 
emerald and ruby crown, the brilliancy and glitter of which lighted up the 
forest for miles around. This was his majesty the king of serpents. Around 
him, like courtiers contending for one of the monarch's smiles, gathered and 
crowded vipers, adders, asps, and serpents of every size and color. 

Twining around one another, stretching forth their swollen necksl and 
darting out their £uigs, they all set up a loud hissing. It was a deafening 
noise, a sight sufficient to unnerve the boldest man. 

We dare not affirm that our hero was not afraid ; but at the sight of a 
golden cup, which wax set before the dragon, he forgot everything else. Un- 
mindful of the many dangers, he rushed like a madman into the crowd of 
snakes, numberless though they were, and closely packed ; be rushed up to 
the cop, seized it, emptied it at a single draught and (lung it far froro him. 
Then, conscious that he could not escape froro his enemies, he foliled bis 
arms and calinly awaited death. 

But, to his great joy, the dragon msbed upon the cup, carried it away in 
his flight, and the whole army of snakes followed their leader, hissii^ fear- 
fully all the while. 

Ailolphtts foosd bimseU' alone in the forest, aad all was silent acaio. Hi* 
heart was still beating &sl, when be heard the 6rst carols of tlie ni^htiagale. 
The bird had not deceived him : the fairies were drawing near. 



The moon rose, ligjiling up the woods wiA her pale besMi. 
looked around. The swamp had becooM a moss-carjieted gbde ; 
were covered w^ leaves, and on all rides {Few vitdcts u In th* tfriof-Hm^ 
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In the distance Adolphus descried slight figures gliding over the turf. No 
doubt could now be entertained ; these were the fairies of the night Adol- 
phus hid himself behind an old oak-tree that he might not frighten them. 

How lovely they were ! Clad in long, white draperies flowing from their 
shoulders, their hair tied loosely behind, with bare arms and feet, they sped 
over the moss-covered ground without once touching it On reaching the 
rendezvous each one of the fairies was asked a question by her companions. 
Adolphus could not tire of listening to that gentle whispering, sweeter than 
the murmur of the brooks in the forests. 

"Where do you come from, sister — whence ?" 

" I come from the red house. Overcome by sleep, old Brenda had for- 
gotten that to-morrow there would be no bread for her if her work was not 
done. I sat down on her lap, took her distaff, set her spinning-wheel in 
motion, and spun for her a sufficient quantity of flax to last a whole week.'' 

"Whence come you, sister — where from ?" 

" I come from a small hut on the sea-shore. A poor woman is watching 
for her husband who sailed a year ago. Yesterday I saw the ship near the 
islands, and this evening, in a beautiful dream, I showed him to the anxious 
wife. She beheld her husband, who was smiling, and telling her, * Patience, 
my beloved, three days more and I shall be in your arms.' ". 

" Where do you come from, sister ? where do you come from ? " 

" I come from the shop where Harold the usurer lives. For the last.threc 
nights, I have been scratching and gnawing the walls like a mouse, and 
whispering in his ear, * Take care of your treasures — thieves are near by I * 
There is no sleep for the one who has no pity for the poor ! " 

"Where have you come from, sister — whence?" 

" I have come from Wilhelm's, the game- keeper. The poor man has 
been a widower for two months, and when he goes his rounds in the night 
the household is unattended to. The baby was crying, and on the point of 
dropping out of his crib. I sang him a song ; I rocked him ; he smiled to 
me as if I had been his mother, and he fell asleep." 

"Whence come you, my sister — whence ? 

" I come from the mansion of Gustavus, the upstart, the hard-hearted 
man who despises the poor. Intoxicated with his wine and his money, he 
was snoring in his large easy-chair. I set all hi4 tapers ablaze, and the 
affrighted man dropped to the floor, crying, * Fire ! ' Let his mansion bum, 
and may he learn that here below the great need the poor and lowly ! " 

" Where have you come from, sister — where from ?" ' 

" I have come from the green house where mourns Matilda, a mother who 
has lost her child. I brought him back to her in a dream : she will keep 
him clasped to her bosom until the early dawn. When she wakes she will 
undoubtedly weep ; but she.will know that her child lives again in the un- 
seen world, and her hopes will revive." 

At this juncture, the nightingale greeted with her sweetest strains the 
moon, now at its greatest altitude in the heavens. 
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The fairies clasped hands, formed a large ring and danced around, sing- 
ing in a soft, low voice. 

When the dance was over, the fairies scattered here and there in small 
groups. Some sat down on the turf and gathered violets and primroses and 
strawberry blossoms ; others danced in pairs while their companions sang 
for them. 

Enraptured by these magic dances and songs, Adolphus, forgetful of pru- 
dance, had left his retreat to draw nearer to the fairies. One of them, the 
most graceful of all, passed so near him that her garments brushed against 
him : Adolphus, hardly conscious of what he was doing, caught her hand. 
The fiairy quickly turned around ; but, at the sight of our trembling hero, she 
smiled sadly. 

" Poor boy ! " she murmured, " you would have it so ! " 

And leaving her hand in his, she gazed at him, began to weep, and kissed 
him on his forehead. Adolphus felt a strange chill coursing through his 
veins, and he fainted. 

VI. 

When he returned to consciousness the sun had been up a long while. He 
looked around with astonishment On his left stood Caesar, who was breath- 
ing oy^T him to warm him up ; on his right was Mustache, quietly stroking 
his whiskers with his paws. 

'* What an imprudent fellow you are ! " said Caesar ; " why did you stay so 
late in that swamp ? The damp night air chilled you through and through. 
If you only knew how anxious your good fether is ! " 

** Csesar, my good Caesar ! " cried Adolphus, " where are the fairies ? I 
want to see them." 

^ Delirium," said Mustache gravely : " I had foreseen that It is an 
effort of nature, bringing the necessary warmth back by an increase of vital 
strength.** 

" Mustache,'* said Adolphus, " where are the fairies ? I have seen them : 
I want to see them again.** 

"What fairies ? ** asked Mustache. 

" The fairies of the night, the invisible fairies I ** 

" How can any one see what is invisible ?** retorted the cat ; "that is not 
at all a philosophical idea ! " 

" Capsar, my friend,** began Adolphus, " let us return to my father's : he 
is the only one able to understand my troubles.** 

" I am going right away to inform my master,** said Mustache. " He will 
furnish us with some means of taking you home ; for, my poor boy, if I may 
judge from your pale face, you are not able to take a single step. If yoa 
had been wise, if you had made better use of my philosophical lessons, you 
would not have nm after a chimera through the woods, and you ** — 

"Adolphus," interrupted Caesar, "put your arms around my neck and try 
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to climb on my back, as you used to do in your childhood: Perhaps I shall 
be strong enough to carry you home." 

It was in this style that our hero returned to the old manor-house, and 
was laid in the sorcerer's great arm-chair. His father was strongly inclined 
to scold him ; but, on seeing his boy so faint and haggard, he was seized 
with great anxiety. ^ 

** What is the matter with you, my son ? " he asked him, kissing him at 
the same time. 

^* My father, where are the fairies? I have seen them, I want to see them 
again." 

" Woe to us ! " cried the conjurer. " They have robbed me of my child ! 
Dear Adolphus, ask me for whatever my art can produce. Do you want 
gold ? I shall make you so rich that men will bow down before you and kiss 
your very footsteps. Are you ambitious? I shall give you a kingdom, 
twenty kingdoms if you like. You shall have none but smiling faces around 
you ; men will praise all your whims and fancies ; women will throng around 
you to obtain a single one of your glances. The earth is my domain, it is 
yours, I set it at your feet; but my power does not extend beyond the 
earth ; do not ask me for what belongs to 'heaven alone." 

<< My father, I only want one thing, and that is, to see the invisible fax- 
xies." 

" Alas ! " cried the sorcerer, " of what avail to me are all my wisdom and 
power ? The heart of a boy has wishes which the empire of the whole wcu'Id 
could not satisfy ** • 

'< Father," exclaimed the youth, " I see them 1 Hark ! listen to the heav- 
enly melodies." 

"Adolphus, my child I come back to your senses," said the old man, 
clasping his son to his heart. 

** Look, father 1 she is there. Do you see her ? She is snuling to me ; 
she is calling me. This time, she herself is holding out her hand to me. 
* Poor boy ! * she whispers, * you would have it so ! * Yes I will I O sweet 
fairies, my sisters, I can no longer live without you ! Wait for me ; I shall 
follow you ; I am coming ! " 

A smile passed over his pale face ; he stretched out his arms, attempted 
to rise, and then his head fell back against the chair ; all was over. 



VII. 

The old manor-house has been in ruins for many a year. Ivy covers the 
^crumbling walls and roof^ and a large oak-tree grows up from between the 
broad stone steps of the portico. For the last hundred years or noore this 
gloomy dwelling. has been the abode of crows and solitary screech-owls, and 
and yet no peasant likes to pass by those sombre walls late in the night 
They say that at nightfall deep wailings are heard proceeding from the 
turrets, and more than one traveller asserts that he saw a threatening pair 
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of eyes glaring through the darkness. The sorcerer has not been forgotten, 
and in the evening, around the hearth, when doors are closed, households 
whisper about Adolphus and the fairies whose very sight is death. Is 
this a tale ? Is this a legend ? Bold is he who would dare to affirm 
either ! 

Marie C Ladreyt. 



MR. CONWAY'S LETTER IN THE AUGUST RADICAL. 

To THE Editor of The Radical: 

I shall have to ask a little space in your magazine for reply to Mr. Con- 
way's letter of August, wherein he attempts to fortify his position and inval- 
idate mine on the two points of my criticism of his article entitled the 
" Human Sacrifices of Christendom." Mr. Conway says, in respect to my 
statement that Cain '' was branded and set adrift to wander as a vagabond 
in the earth," — " Mr. Plumb is mistaken. A mark of distinct protection is 
said to have been set upon him." He quotes, "The Lord set a mark 
upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill him." I did not allude to any 
literal mark upon Cain, but to the moral and more significant one which, in 
being denounced as a murderer and vagabond, blackened his entire charac- 
ter, and was designed and adapted to cling to his being like the shirt of 
Nessus. What reason there was for his protection from death for his crime, 
we may conjecture but cannot certainly determine. Mr. Conway assumed 
the account to stimulate murder, and gave us the case of Mobbs with the 
Bible " in his dinner-basket," to confirm the assumption. I affirmed that 
the account was a condemnation of murder, designed and adapted to give 
the murderer to abhorrence, and the case of a crazy brute's making any 
other use of it could not, in fairness, be cited against the Bible, and afforded 
no logical support to the point he was attempting to prove. I quote again 
from the record : " And the Lord said unto Cain, the voice of thy brother's 
blood crieth unto me from the ground. And now art thou cursed from the 
earth : a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the earth. « And Cain 
said : My punishment is greater than I can bear." Is this a record to stim- 
ulate murder? If the Mobbses find it so, an intelligent gentleman, and one 
so liberal towards the sacred books of pagan religionists as Mr. Conway is, 
should be more fair in his comment Whether his or mine is the better jus- 
tified in this particular case I leave the readers of The Radical to decide. 

Mr. Conway denies my statement that "the preceptive code of the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation utters its abhorrence and prohibition of 
murder and all other crime," and in support of his denial refers to certain 
acts forbidden on the penalty of death under the Levitical code. The rele- 
vancy of this to the point I do not easily see ; for how the threatening of 
death against persons for doing things which Mr. Conway does not con- 
sider crimes disproves that the preceptive code of the Bible abhors and pro- 
hibits all real crime is not very apparent in the light of logic, at least as it is 
shed upon my vision. But aside from this, I supposed that Mr. Conway, 
with all other readers of my paragraphs, would understand me to mean tiy 
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the preceptive code of the Bible the moral and spiritual teachings of the 
book touching our human conduct, and that are comprehensive and general 
in their nature and application, and not the civil and ceremonial code of a 
particular nation, even were it to be admitted that such code was of divine 
sanction. Some of the very things referred to under the latter code by Mr. 
Conway were treated of in my article as first prepared for The Radical, 
but for which the Editor could not spare room, and the whole code was 
shown by the authority of the Bible itself to be of no present force, possess- 
ing only a historic interest, and therefore, however objectionable it might be 
in part or in whole, the value of the Bible is not depreciated for containing 
it 

Mr. Conway recurs again to the Bible argument for slavery, which he 
deems impregnable, and thinks that the works to which I referred as show- 
ing the Bible to be antislavery are ** mere specimens of casuistry." Think 
of Theodore D. Weld, Beriah Green, and George B. Cheever writing whole 
volumes of distorted facts, far-fetched inferences, and cunning sophistries, to 
satisfy the consciences of antislavery men that the Bible was not against 
them but for them ! Men of learning, of undoubted honesty, and of logical 
talent of the first order writing a scriptural argument with no true scriptural 
interpretation or solid logic to rest upon ! ftfere casuists ! Say it is possi- 
ble ; but who believes it besides Mr. Conway ? We should doubt his belief 
of it if the doubt didn't seem to impeach his honesty. 

Mr. Conway asks, ** What does Mr. Plumb make of such passages as" — 
quoting the oft-cited texts about buying bond men and bond maids, that 
excepting the master from punishment in a special case for killing his ser- 
vant, and others in one way and another involving some phase of old He- 
brew servitude. To tell him what I make of those passages and the like 
would involve nearly the whole Bible argument, and were I to attempt it, 
Mr. Editor, you would tell me you couldn't spare room for the reply, and 
perhaps would say it is a deaa issue. 1 thought it was till Mr. Conway 
revived it on this question of the intrinsic and relative value of the Bible. 
Whatever I would make of those passage.s, I assure him I do not make of 
them matter to sanction chattel slavery ; nor can he by any sound. Bible 
exegesis and genuine reasoning. But lest he should say it is easy to assert 
(as I find it to be in his case), and that I would dodge the question, I offer to 
show the fallacy of his position if you will admit the argument into your 
magazine. I dare not enter upon it here with the uncertainty of a hearing. 
For the same reason I must also satisfy myself with what I said in my for- 
mer short article in respect to the " great exemplar for the return of fugitive 
slaves," and those New Testament passages that Mr. Conway again brings 
forward to show that the New as well as the Old Testament is a bulwark of 
chattel slavery. 

I pass to notice some of his concluding statements, which are capable of 
a brief reply. He says, " Mr. Plumb knows well that if the stories of in- 
cest, obscene fornications, &c., told in the Bible were printed with the names 
and scenery of New York, and hawked about the streets, he and others 
would demand the interference of the police." This is a false view of the 
case, with not the remotest resemblance to the issue. The question is, if 
such accounts occurred interspersed in the history of New York, even 
though mentioned ** without rebuke " of the writer, yet in such a way as not 
to justify or pander to such deeds, would the circulating of the book demand 
the interference of the police, or that Mr. Conway should come forward to 
arouse the public opinion for its suppression, or even the expurgation of the 
record from its pages ? But Mr. Conway says, " There are scores of the 
basest crimes mentioned as commended oy Jehovah." I deny this broad 
affirmation, which he does not sustain by a single reference. But if there are 
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any such, the preceptive code to which I have reTerred thunders against them, 
as well as against the commendation as a slander of Jehovah, of whom it is 
said, " He hateth all the workers of iniquity," and " Whoremongers and adul- 
terers God will judge." He adds, " So much of the Bible as is of direct moral 
benefit would make a very small pamphlet." On the contrary, I should say 
that the portions that are of no direct moral benefit are relatively few and 
positively small. If you except the genealogies, enrollments, plans of con- 
struction for the Tabernacle and Temple, the ceremonial, and what you may 
call the legendary stories contained in the Old Testament historical books, all 
of which constitute but a fraction of the same, is not the record from'Genesis 
to the last chapter of Esther one grand lesson of moral instruction, teaching 
that justice and integrity alone give worth to individual character an3 consti- 
tute the glory and safety of nations ? And what will Mr. Conway say of Job, 
of the Psalms, the Proverbs, and the Prophets ? Is not the same lesson the 
burden of these writings ? Though beautiful for their literary qualities, it is 
not a literary but exclusively a moral effect for which the writers utter their 
calm or fiery words. And now much of the New Testament will Mr. Con- 
way exclude as of no direct moral benefit, so as to compress all the moral 
teachings of the Bible into his " very small pamphlet " ? Perhaps, like 
Mr. Frothingham, he will not leave us even the Sermon on the Mount, but 
tell us, as did that gentleman, that *' ^ faithful and close observance of the 
precepts announced in the Sermon on the Mount would not ensure a con- 
dition of society which we would care to call a heavenly kingdom." If 
the quantity of Bible reading that is of moral benefit to society should be 
brought into the issue, I suspect there would have to be much preliminary 
discussion as to what portions are to be considered of moral benefit. Tastes 
and judgment on this point differ very widely, indeed, constitute almost the 
sole ground of this controversy, as I think, between Mr. Conway and his 
class and those who, while they do not claim for the Bible special and exclu- 
sive inspiration but admit that God has spoken to the world with the . same 
kind of inspiration through other mediums, hold it to be, despite objectiona- 
ble or unimportant parts, the best of books as the fullest and most perfect of 
all God's revelations of spiritual truth to the human race ; whether you get 
a view of that truth through what Mr. Conway calls "the literature of a 
semi-barbarous tribe," or the teachings of Him who ** believed in hell-fire 
and devils," — a belief which Mr. Conway thinks sunk his religion far below 
"the purest theism of the present day." That he "recommended eunuch- 
ism," as Mr. Conway affirms, is a very gross misunderstanding of the few 
words that he incidentally uttered on that subject 

Finally, Mr. Conway remarks, "Unless Mr. Plumb has a regard for the 
Bible founded not on common sense but simply on superstition, I cannot 
imagine that he could write such an eulogium of it, as above all other books, 
as that with which he concludes his letter." He then, with much apparent 
astonishment, exclaims,' " What must be the condition of mind under which 
an intelligent American can regard the literature of an ignorant, semi-bar- 
barous tribe as rising above Newton's Principia for science, Plato for phi- 
losophy. Homer and Shakespeare for poetry, the Vedas for antiquity, Saadi 
and Confucius for ethics, and Zoroaster or Emerson for spirituality ? The 
claim is absurd for any one who has not a superstition about the Biole." 

To this I reply, that, probably before Mr. Conway began to think on the 
subject he now writes about, I had renounced the iclolatry of the Bible, dis- 
carded sects and their dogmas, held it to be an open question for every indi- 
vidual soul to determine for himself alone, by the laws of reason, whether 
and how far. the Bible was the Word of God. This I also affirmed at the out 
set of the article that he criticises. He had no right, therefore, to attribute 
my judgment of the book to superstition ; much less had he a right to mis- 
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state that judgment with my &refulljr written words before him. N^w, J said 
nothing in my remarks about the Bible for its science or philosophy, and, of 
course, could not have placed it above Newton for the one, or above Plato 
for the other. I said, for its antiquity, its poetry, its ethics, its spiritual 
teaching, its experiences, its portraitures of character, its record of the 
highest form of the sublime moral struggle of the a^es, the light it sheds 
on the pathway to immortality and the power with which it draws the 
soul thitherward, its clear enunciation of the absolute eternal truth and 
its account of Him who was the clearest utterer and the highest embod- 
iment of that truth — for all these reasons taken together it should be 
accepted as the most perfect spoken word of God to this world. If we, 
admit the Vedas to be older than the books o( the Pentateuch, and the 
poetry, of Homer and Shakespeare to be better than the poetry of the Bible, 
about which judgments and tastes will differ among those equally free from 
superstition, who will say that the qualities of true character and the rules 
of numan duty are more fully and better expressed by Saadi and Confucius than 
by Moses, Solomon, James, and Jesus Christ ? or that Confucius and Emer- 
son comprehend more clearly the spiritual nature and relations of man, and 
furnish purer, truer and more efficient instructions for ux\folding and perfecting 
that nature and harmonizing the soul with those relations, than David, John, 
and Jesus ? I might retort and say, " The claim is absurd " to any one who 
has not a morbid prejudice against the Bible and an unwarrantable, if not 
an idolatrous, reverence for oriental sages and the philosopher of Concord. 
Although I did not, I now say I have no doubt that there is a purer, clearer, 
broader and more perfect ethical code in the Sermon on the Mount than in 
all that Saadi and Confucius ever said or wrote ; and that there is deeper, 
clearer, and more spiritual truth in the one hundred and nineteenth psalm, 
and from the forty-fifth to the sixty-third verse inclusive of the sixth chap- 
ter of John, than in all the writings of Zoroaster, or, avowing all due respect 
and appreciation, in those of Mr. Emerson. And, though I have said noth- 
ing of the philosophv underlying the moral and spiritual lessons of the 
Bible, there is douotfess a clearer recognition and statement of the princi- 
ple and law of spiritual evolution in Christ's conversation with Nicodemus 
than in anything ever said by Plato involving that subject. And he who 
declared the Father of all as 'Uhe only true God," and that ** God is a 
spirit," and that the '* true worshipers worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth," and " of their own selves should judge what is right," announced the 
purest theism, and therefore not capable of being transcended in its state- 
ment b^ any subsequent forms of expression, as it had 'not in any previous 
to his time. 

David Plumb. 
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THE prospect is encouraging. There are many indications of 
increased activity in the work of spreading rational instruction 
during the fall and winter. Radical clubs are forming here and there, 
and in the large cities courses of lectures are in preparation. And 
the disposition to support distinctively radical literature is steadily 
growing. Here in Boston the regular course of lectures at Horticul- 
tural Hall is financially provided for. It is expected that the course 
will be one of much interest It is apparent that the " slough of indif- 
ferentism " is being forsaken. 

There is still, however, a demand for stubborn faith and patient wait- 
ing. A radical progress is never in any sense miraculous. It betrays 
no faculty that speedily produces something out of nothing. It has no 
dependence but the natural laws, and the slow working up of results 
on the basis of reality. All the world must appreciate the unprom- 
ising character of such a work, since it is so generally abandoned, or 
only honored when the reward is conspicuous and begins to give assur- 
ance of "an hundred fold." 

In this country to-day you may count but a very small minority who 
openly sustain radical views on the questions of religion, or are imbued 
at all, so far as they themselves confess, with the radical sentiment 
And yet the drift of the country is unmistakably towards a radical 
position. It was a sense of this fact, we suppose, which inclined Mr. 
Weiss to christen his admirable book, which does not by any means 
represent prevailing religious traditions and prejudices, "American 
Religion." He saw, as all must see, that the religion of a people must 
support its political faith. Either America must become free religiously^ 
or abandon her freedom as a State. The political is but the form and 
show, the religious the very soul and substance. 

We do not, of course, pretend to affirm precisely what opinions or 
convictions in regard to the present life, or the friture, will enter at 
length into the structure of religion in America or elsewhere. We 
only are convinced that it will be a religion that will receive the free 
and intelligeat support of its votaries. 

The September number of "Eraser's Magazine" contains an artidd^ 
on "The Future of University Reform," opening with a reference ta^ 
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the* recent abolition of " University tests," from which we make a lib- 
eral quotation : — 

The question between the rival systems of secular and denominational 
education is not likely to be settled in a day. Where theological animosities 
exist we need not be afraid that there will be any lack of ingenuity in pro- 
viding opportunities for gratifying them. That there is a certain amount of 
danger of renewed discussions may be inferred from the evidence recently 
given before the Committee of the House of Lords. One witness set fortn 
a theory which, it may be feared, is a little too fine-spun to be satisfactory. 
It was something to the effect that young men of the present day go through 
a double process, involving first the destruction and then the reconstruction 
of their religious faith. The tests were generally taken in the period of life 
when reconstruction was proceeding, and somenow or other had the effect 
of, as it were, turning it sour. The young gentlemen were just becoming 
good Christians of the nfewest pattern, after passing through a phase of gen- 
eral negation ; but being asked to sign the Thirty-nine Articles, or to declare 
themselves bona fide members of the Church of England, they naturallv 
became infidels, apparently out of pure perversity. Tests being once abol- 
ished, all the bitter feelings would disappear, and religious harmony be 
restored. The antagonistic doctrine which appeared to h^ held by the con- 
servative members of the Committee was that Oxford had somehow been 
led into the paths of infidelity by the changes which had been introduced 
into the schools. The youth have been allowed to read Comte and Hegel 
and Herbert Spencer, and other writers of dangerous tendency ; and, 
strangely enough, they have not studied with equal care the numerous 
works in which the sneers of the infidel are vigorously refuted. Keep up 
the tests, it was argued, and this fashion would soon pass away, and sound 
orthodoxy would once more overspread the land. Both these views admit 
the prevalence of very revolutionary elements of thought, though they curi- 
ously underrate the true state Of the case. The facts are simple and noto- 
rious, and nothing is gained by shutting our eyes to them, or calling them 
by pretty names. A very large proportion of the most intelligent people in 
Englanci (to say nothing of other continents) have entirely given up the old- 
fashioned creeds. Some of them occupy a position of angry or contemp- 
tuous hostility towards believers ; others, as they grow older, prefer gradual 
development to revolution, and'go through that same reconstructive process 
which means learning to express new theories in the old dialect. But a man 
must be blind indeed not to recognize the immense change which, in one form 
or another, has taken place throughout England within the last twenty years, 
on a scale rather too large to be explained by new examination statutes. . . . 

The liberal witnesses were constantly asked whether it was not a bad 
thing that young men should be familiarized with religious controversy. 
It was apparently supposed to be within the bounds of possibility that a 
young Englishman should come of age, and receive the highest education in 
the country, without knowing that anybody doubted the truth of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Considering how very well awake young men are to the exist- 
ence of other forms of evil, there is something almost pathetic in supposing 
their pure minds might not even be sullied by the knowledge that there are 
such things as heresies. It is plain that the noblemen who put this question 
conceived of a university not as in any sense a place for original inquiry, 
but simply as a school where orthodox religious knowledge and the usual 
branches of a sound English education should be instilled into the passive 
minds of good boys. The removal of the tests will, it is to be hoped, restore 
the universities to their rightful place as leaders of thought in theology as 
well as in other departments of speculation. 
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The Rev. Father Dalgairns discusses, in "The Contemporary Re- 
view," "The Bearing of Infallibility on Religious Truth," and asks, 
"What chance is there that the religion of Jesus should reach us un- 
adulterated, unless the teachers of it to the end of time are divinely 
appointed and divinely guarded from mistake ? " In answer to the 
question, " Could not God have preserved his own religion by working 
solely and directly on the hearts of men ? " he replies, — 

I can only say that he has not done so. The state of Christendom for- 
bids the supposition. If Christians were all agreed upon the doctrine of 
Christ, then it would be possible to say that the Holy Spirit, by teaching 
Christians immediately and intuitively, preserved the truth, as it were, in 
person, without the external authority of an infallible body. 

This latter method is that attributed to the Divine "Being by Protest- 
antism ; but all the facts, in his judgment, disprove it. The Holy 
Spirit should speak with one voice, and not degrade itself by inspiring 
the innumerable contradictory utterances which make up the burden of 
Protestant Christendom. The case demands one infallible guide. 

Referring to the statement of Mr. Baldwin Brown, in his book on 

" The Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth," to the effect that " it was no 

part of the plan of God to spare us difficulty and controversy when he 

gave us the Scriptures, but rather to offer what was certain to become 

matter of controversy as the first stage in the discovery of truth," he 

inquires, — 

Now, what is this but allowing that Christianity as it stamls gives no clear 
answer to the very questions which it professes to solve ? If this be so, the 
revelation has been a lamentable failure. We Catholics have no objection 
to a quest of the truth. But what we do object to is, that, after all the strug- 
gle and the agony, there should be no truth attainable. It is not the luxury 
of certainty that we contend for ; in fighting for infallibility we are only 
struggling for the very existence of Christianity. 

Again, he says, speaking of the disputed question, " Whether the 
Crucifixion was a vicarious sacrifice," — 

I cannot conceive how that can be called a revelation which is silent — 
nay, worse than silent, hopelessly ambiguous, on such a point as that. If 
this be so, then Christ, instead of bringing sweetness and light upon earth, 
has increased by one the already sufficiently numerous perplexed religions 
in the world. 

Father Dalgairns discredits " speculative theology which is said to 
be free, and to be beyond the jurisdiction of the Church : " " Who does 
not see that the effect of this freedom is to deliver Christian truth, 
bound hand and foot, over to the mercies of the professor ? " 

In Germany the non-infalliblists, who take the name of "Old Cath- 
olics," charge upon the pope and his friends the odium of a new and 
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aggressive heresy. But Father Dalgairns replies, — we quote at length 
the concluding paragraph of his paper, — 

It is marvelous to me how the German Liberal Catholics have managed 
to conceal the real point at issue. They have continued to throw on the 
majority the odium of aggressiveness, While, in point of fact, their own 
aggressions were such that a universal cry arose from all parts of the Cath- 
olic world for the only adequate remedy. They complained that the defini- 
tion was uncalled for, because no heresy required it ; and they trusted to the 
profound ignorance of German eccesiastical affairs, which generally prevails, 
to enable them to conceal the audacious and tumultuous errors which had 
been produced by Catholic teachers in German universities. They contin- 
ued vociferating. Peace, peace ! when there was no peace They directed 
our attention to the doings of Pope Formosus, while the real question was 
whether they were to be allowed with impunity to broach theories of revela- 
tion which revolutionized Christianity. In vain does the rest of the world 
cry out that German theories are unintelligible nonsense ; Europe listens in 
spite of itself. Just as the Ancient Mariner forced the bridal guest t^ listen 
to his wild, mysterious song, so the great genius of the German race com- 
pels the universe to stop in its course and pay attention to systems which 
charm in spite of their obscurity. Out of a university established like 
Tubingen, in the third-rate town of a small kingdom, have issued schools of 
thought which have shaken the faiths of half the world. It was impossible 
for the Catholic Church to overlook the danger. The sole remedy for such 
a state of things was the declaration, on the part of the Catholic Church, of 
its belief in the existence of a paramount tribunal capable of judging each 
heresy as it arose. The time was gone when an ecumenical council could 
meet the peril. When each professor could devise a new system of Chris- 
tianity, and, while retaining the name of Catholic, teach it to Catholic youth, 
it was in vain to summon bishops from America and China to put down a 
Protean foe, who might have taken another shape while they were on the 
way. Rapid!, bold, unhesitating, modern thought spreads like wildfire. This 
the German theologians well knew, and their whole efforts had been directed 
to establish theories of infallibility which absolutely neutralized the power of 
the Church and changed its constitution. They placed the seat of infallibil- 
ity in the consent of the whole multitude of the faithful. How immense was 
the importance of this plea will be seen at once if we reflect that, if this 
imaginary plebiscite had been realized, an enormous majority of the Catho- 
lics of the universe would have voted for the papal infallibility. What these 
men hated most was the existence of an ever-watchful tribunal at Rome, 
ready to lift up its voice against error as it arose. Nothing is more remark- 
able in the whole controversy than the air of injured innocence with which 
it is urged that nothing is wanted but the freedom of science. What they 
really wanted was free Christianity. Their practical aim was an unlimited 
license to remake Christianity as they pleased without let or hindrance. . . . 
The issue and the meaning of the Vatican Council is the declaration, on the 
part of the Church, that by defining the infallibility given by Christ to the 
Holy See she assumes the attitude which will best enable her to fulfill her 
mission of preaching the Christian fiuth most clearly and most readily tp 
the modern world. 

"The Dublin Review" for July contains a very interesting article 
on " Evolution and Faith." Of course the writer does not take sides 
with Mr. Darwin, but he nevertheless has somewhat to say that is both 
readable and reasonable. We say reasonable, because the Catholic 
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view of the subject is not merely asserted, but fs presented catmty and 
in a rational fonn. The writer is not released from his obligation in 
some shape to harmonize scientific discussions with revelation, btit he 
is often able to give revelation a liberal interpretation. He asks him- 
self constantly, How far is it allowable for a Catholic to go? And he 
goes, as we think, for a Catholic, a considerable length. In this re- 
spect he is just in the line with evangelical Protestants, all of whrxn 
think it no sin to grafl old doctrines with new ones, provided it is done 
judiciously, so that the old form be not disrupted. They will say, fi'/r 
instance, "six days," but explain that the meaning of the text is "stx 
periods." So the Catholic writer quietly observes,— 

There is a controverBy, now o«r and done with, which haa not Wen wilh- 
out its friiit in the inlerprelatioo of the Monaic account of the creation. No 
one (?1 now doubts that it is perfectly allowable (is Ihal the ri^ht wwd ? 
Would it not be more exact to uy, " Truth requires," &c h to hold that the 
"six days" mentioQed in the sacred record need not, »% far i% faith i< cna- 
cemcd, be interpreted to be six ordinary »obr days of twenty-lbar htjon 
each. The scttleinent of this point has eivcn us two priiKi[jal lesonn*, ft 
has tanght us. first f>f all, that the fitcral meaning of Holy H/.ttMare d'les 



of Ifae Fathers,'' as applied to die interpretation of the ScriyMm. .• . , h% 
to the 'six days," tliere can be bo doubt ihat the iar|;e aayiritj t^ (he Pa- 
ihera caasidcied them 10 Lc six onlinary days. They arc s<> " Miaaim^M* " 
that there ready appears 10 be do Father of any naoic, «xc«pt St Aitfcmkiitm 
aod p efh J|)« Ongcn, wbo boUs a dM e r e n t 'jpruwM, hat, tut M Unt, titty 
tn Me irfa n arly "hiimmom * to faiad as 10 t«tcrpv«« tW day* i» iKetf 
senses 

The writs finds Mr. Darwin difScs!: to answer, bctaoM " be deal* 
wiA sack an cnomoaf noBber of fads ifaat a Komt^^OK mmia imtt 
be SI Tofamfnaas as ka own vtiaef^" xtA dKn be " h mk '/ tfi^<4* 
wiicn who Mpfii's £v aorc than ke pr^wct 01 even pretitwk M 
pwwt* He is ■«, towerer. "feiWrtie^ awl eret p^vjEeA v, * »«!rl« 
bow £a- it B a^i^waliie: 4b :be fact */ a CifbAO M M*a4 r/> Im ' l/ar- 

tan ta Cat&sQc 3ik& » b:i>j !fca: ^is^i^rwrn wtn cr««ftif at Ak fbne 
laoaM •sf enac^sL" He -ima ■«■: b«£e»BE •&« (he HuMff f4 «»'^ 
tioK 3C as cm£i:=> wis v ' •ieEies ^*a£>in '.r a 'i«a?rtr,* 

M*. Tor**, w ini wr.aEaie '/ '■«•». feni 
wiik a risdd kcji^ M.', T^wwt tiwi, 
^RaciT b!;cn r. *« -ie «ui '/ ^^ .nr(y«-ai"t 
jiie^iii 3iir fa-*ar>£ a ■&« j«rw.fliitM*;rtB 
aa4 a HSii teste ^'^ seap«a <&wC «ut 
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the Christian press, from big to little, spring to the front and endeavor 
to force the issue. Hoisting this utterance as the outcome of Radical- 
ism and Free Religion, they cry, "This is logical. Jesus must eithar 
be accepted as the divine Messiah and Lord of mankind, or spumed 
as the great imposter and charlatan of history. God or Devil —«- which 
was he ? " This onslaught is designed to take away the breath of peo- 
ple, and compel them to an orthodox confession. They are not pre- 
pared, it is thought, to say, "Devil;" so they will stammer, "God." 
But the world is not wholly bereft of common sense. It will remember 
that there have been many good men in the ages past who have neither 
been desperately bad nor infinitely good. And even granting all the 
charges Mr. Towne, or any one else, can bring against Jesus, the brief- 
est reflection will suggest that he might easily have been mistaken as 
to his importance on the earth, and at the same time have possessed a 
very exalted and lovable nature. But the real question is not whether 
he was wise or ignorant, good or bad. In either case it would be a 
mistake to thrust him in a formal, official capacity "between God and 
his children." And if it be proved that he so placed himself, the world 
has merely to decline the intervention, whith it can readily do without 
attributing to him a selfish or ambitious motive. So far as our reading 
of the narratives goes, we should expect, were he living to-day, that he 
would be a welcome guest at the Radical Club, or one of its members 
whom even Mr. Towne would delight to meet. We have our doubts if 
he would be recognized in Tremont Temple on the Sabbath day,' or 
even in Park-Street Church. 

We think that Mr. Towne was right in complaining of "The Golden 
Age " for saying that he had " tried to write Jesus down and blacken 
his name." We believe him when he says, " I have honestly stated the 
facts as I see them.". The expression of " The Golden Age " belongs 
to a kind of loose talk in which orthodox and semi-orthodox people 
are prone to indulge. No matter for the disclaimer of the editor. 
Such phrases in themselves are objectionable, and ought never to be 
written. In their " general and popular sense " they carry just the 
meaning he disclaims. 

Mr. Theodore Tilton has been printing letters in " The Golden 
Age" addressed to Horace Greeley and Charles Sumner. Greeley 
replied, and Tilton had a " last word." Sumner will doubtless do lit- 
tle more than glance at the one aimed at him. Would it not be more 
modest and wise withal, if Mr. Tilton wishes to correct Mr. Sumner's 
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views of the woman question, for him to address the senator a private 
epistle ? To be sure, Mr. Tilton would not in so doing secure a sensa- 
tion, nor be publicly known as the person who had brought about the 
senator's conversion. But he would be quite as likely to gain the 
result which his lady friends most desire, — the senator's influence for 
>woman suffrage under the Constitution as it is. However, the letter is 
fairly done ; and, as he is sending a copy to everybody else as well as 
Mr. Sumner, it may not prove in the end " love's labor lost." 

A FEW years ago, says "The Examiner" (London), "when the Sab- 
bath question was agitating the minds of the people of Scotland, a dis- 
senting minister in a large town on the eastern coast created quite an 
excitement, not only in his own flock, but among the inhabitants at 
large, by introducing into his prayer a clause which ran as follows: 'O 
Lrord, we thank thee that we can take a walk on the Sabbath day, ai 
thou didst with thy disciples of old, when they plucked the ears of 
com and did eat' This doctrine so greatly displeased several of the 
clergy of the town that they retaliated by praying that the eyes of the 
heretic might be opened." 

Senator Henry Wilson has pleased his neighbors and friends by 
jg;iving them a very spicy account of his recent journey over Kuropc, 
He went to Blarney Castle and kissed the " Blarney Stone," which be 
thinks ought to have given him " a persuasive address nothing could 
iNrithstand ; " but modestly owt\s that he has " not received the gift" 
But we think the "' Blame>' Stone," or something else, has wrou((bt % 
perceptible effect upon him; for he never was ^bright" like thU before* 
The address is published in full in '' The Common wealthy" — a weddy 
paper of radical tone, which, by the way, take it year in and year out, 
has no superior, and Boston may well be proud of it Its fir^ editor 
was l^L D. Conway. We clip a few sentences from Mr. Wilv>n'i^ fMrigh- 
borly talk : — 

I ibuDd Europe a capital place to kam pati#roce. We are t^x/ (a%t ' ^^ 
believe that the vorl^ *^il^ nxA't if we Goot \f^%ii it* 

If there is a ?Tan who, next to a Yankee, caxi ma\ut a IWicg nkwmn]^ HtuU, 
it is a Scotrhmai; 

I next weiit to Ait. Brmt'* ^/rrtJipWje. Mu'li </ *ht T'/trt'dSi«A attacfciO||; 
to the scestTT ^A S'Jyiai«c -mt ^x\r.r/^*j: Vj S^jAX ^jx< l^urtt. I^ut 00 my w%y 
to Ayr I w» a k';^ *. tliit ^urprivtc no*:. tJyrj^; \\ aft^rwaj'd* l/eCMie te# 

hoe as orcTMrtr, 

I hare beard a z'j^jC dtsJ a.*'xn£t w«>tQa* t ri^-t Vy w'/f)f. ih ii4» 
Aey hare tbat n^:* it ^ijt <fid 'j^yjsj'zy. J \jkX^^k ;«- tf»^if f^f^^i W f4ltf 
ia H*r^ ri^\o wonk a» J sav it ^Ueie:. I taw juc//r« m*fUkku WA/Mn^ 
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Germany than anywhere else ; but I saw women working with a barrow on 
the railroads, carrying coal, carrying mortar in a hod np the ladder to the 
top of six-story buildings, and women up there using the trowel. I have 
seen them yoked with do^s, cows, and bulls — such women ! big feet and 
hands, and nices nearly as olack as our colored brethren. I have seen them 
loaded down with hay, and a man walking along with a rake. For this ser- 
vice they get from twenty to thirty cents a day, ai\^ find themselves. 

I did not hear an oath in Ireland ; was four days in Scotland, and not an 
oath heard there ; no rowdyism — but all drink there. They are a very reli- 
gious and a very hard-drinking people. They read a long chapter from the 
Bible, make a long prayer, take a stiff drink of whiskey aJl round, — father, 
mother, children, and babies, — and then go to bed. There's a great deal of 
drunkenness in Scotland. 

I heard Newman Hall. I am sorry to sav that the churches are not well 
attended. More women than men attend ; but I must say diat most of the 
preaching is poor stuff. The Queen is said to be a German rationalist : and 
a short time ago a clergyman of the Established Church said, " We arc liv- 
ing under a graceless and godless Queen ; " but he lost his place for it 

I sailed up the Rhine, and think that story and romance give much of its 
interest Save a few old towers and castles on its banks, it didn't compare 
with our Hudson. 

Paris is still a beautiful city. The Prussians did not injure it, but the 
Commune did. I am not a Communist, like most of the press attaches I met 
abroad. I do not justify the Communists, but most of the buildings burned 
were acts of military necessity. Their six days' fight in the city was a per- 
fect slaughter. The Versaillists spared nobody : twenty thousand were 5ien 
killed. It was a hot-blooded butchery. 

Sunday appears to be a general holiday. On the government works iii 
Paris laborers were working the same as on any week-day. In fact, I'm told 
that in Paris the workmen labor Sunday and get drunk Monday, the reason 
being that there is a general satisfaction in being idle and seeing others 
work. In Geneva, the scene of Calvin's life and labors, men were at work 
as masons, carpenters, and laborers generally. I saw there a lot of men in 
the public square with scythes, and I asked what that meant, and was told 
that Sunday was the general hiring-day, and these men were here to make 
contracts for the coming week's work. Everything is the same as during 
the week, only more so. The grand review which I witnessed at Munich 
was on the Sabbath. And, as I have before said, there is no church-going on 
the Continent, even in the Catholic cathedrals. Most of the worshipers 
were women, and very few of them. But there's one thing they have there 
that we want, and that is order. There is no rowdjnsm. The police are 
always within call, and soldiers always in sight There is more rowd3ism in 
the United States than in the rest of the world, and more in New York than 
in all Europe. 

Cornell University is fortunate, and may btf congratulated on its 
ability to secure Mr. C. C. Shackford as its Professor of Literature. 

We ask attention to our advertisement of booksy for sale at The 
Radical office, on the second page of cover. 
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LABOR PARTIES AND LABOR REFORM. 

THE Council of the " Workingmen's International Associa- 
tion/' in their Defense of the Paris Communists, define 
what they call the " true secret " of the world-wide movement 
which they represent. It signifies, we learn, essentially a "work- 
ing-class government, the product of the struggle of the pro- 
ducing against the appropriating class," — the function of which 
shall be "to transform the means of production, land and capital, 
into the mere instruments of free, associated labor." And its 
authorized organs, while disclaiming for the present any'inten- 
tion of appealing to violence, yet already announce the purpose, 
in Europe and America alike, to "transform all land, forests, 
railroads, canals, telegraphs, quarries and all great properties, 
such as manufactories, in favor of the State," which is to " work 
them for the benefit of every person engaged in producing ; " in 
other words, " for such as earn by the sweat of the brow." * 

However startling for America, the substance of this " true 
secret " is familiar enough to French experience ; being but a 

♦ The Statement of Dr. Marx, its Secretary, is given in the New- York 
Herald of Aug. 3, 1871. For a fuller account, see Mr. Hinton's valuable 
article in The Atlantic Monthly for May, 1871, on Eichhoflf^s pamphlet, 
''Die Internationale Arbeiterassociation," Berlin, 186S. 
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new phase of the " coercive communism " of Babeuf, St. Simon, 
and Louis Blanc. It is to make short work with private liberties 
and responsibilities, and apply the forces of modem materialism 
in constructing such an autocracy as the world has never seen. 
It would in fact substitute the State for the Person, and forcibly 
"transform" man, — not the poorest men only, as monied and 
titled monopoly must, but even worse, — man as such, every 
living soul, into a creature of legislation, a mere functionary and 
machine. Such a result would be none the less destructive, 
whatever the kind of legislation that had led to it. Here, how- 
ever, we have the absolutist legislation of a class. 

Let us do this Society justice. It denounces war ; demands 
education for all ; adopts a noble motto, — " No rights without 
duties, no duties without rights." It did good service to our 
Union in the war with slavery. It is, moreover, the natural 
recoil of their own enginery on the oppressing classes in Eu- 
rope. The victim of " regulation " has but grasped the weapon 
which has proved so effective against him ; he will see now what 
it can do to make him in his turn the master. 

We fully recognize also the miseries of low-paid labor, that 
disgrace the most enlightened sections of our own country. 
We hear its cry of endless dependence and hopeless competi- 
tion ; its demands that can no longer be suppressed or ignored. 
And therefore we mean to enter our protest against a method 
of dealing with it that would, we believe, not only aggravate 
every industrial evil, but strike at the very substance of man- 
hood. 

As its career is just opening in this country, this great organ- 
izing force will doubtless be hailed as promise of relief from 
their bitter burdens by thousands who can have but slight con- 
ception of its tendencies. Many programmes of labcM" reform, 
too, are drifting in the same direction, which have not yet reached 
its principle of absolute coercion. They contain elements al- 
ready which forbid them to represent the real interests and 
rights of labor much better than feudalism or caste. They play 
into the very hands of monopoly, by following its example, in 
putting oppressive burdens for free opportunity and empty for- 
mulas for the laws of social science and the forces of civiliza- 
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tion. The era of social justice will not be ushered in by those 
who have nothing better to urge than the old strife of classes . 
for supremacy, and who make arrogant assumption of exclusive 
right to the honorable title of " working-men." It is in these 
points of view, which most deeply concern the liberties of labor 
itself, that I propose to criticise these methods of reform. 

We cannot, to use an expressive phrase, " go back on " civil- 
ization and reject the results of ages. The wrongs of the 
worst-paid workman are not to be righted by ignoring that 
breadth of meaning, which the terms of the question have now 
fairly attained. To discuss rights and interests of " the laboring 
class," on the understanding that we are to exclude from the 
category of labor every form of industry but manual toil, is to 
ignore the whole sense of American civilization. Is it credible 
that a humane and intelligent people should assume that the 
work of men's hands has an industrial value as such, beyond 
that which belongs to their intellectual and sympathetic activi- 
ties } Will it define productive labor as work by the job, or by 
the day, and refuse the name to processes of invention that cost 
the mental wear of lifetimes, and even supply the n^otive forces 
of material civilization ? Will it consent to narrow its " laboring 
class," so that the term shall not include the professions whose 
toils minister, however imperfectly, to constant demands of soul, 
body, and estate ; so that educators of the young and counsel- 
lors of the old shall be set off as drones in the industrial hiv^ ? 
Are we ^o throw out of the list df " working men " the philoso- 
pher, who explores moral and spiritual problems, and states the 
laws of intelligence, the economies that cannot be foregone.^ 
Or the poet, who cheers the day with insight that brings health 
and sweetness to all thought and work } Or the artist, whether 
musician, painter, sculptor, or dramatist, whose embodiments of 
nature and feeling refine taste, and broaden sympathy, and con- 
centrate the undefined aspirations of the age into living form 
and purpose } Does labor exclude the scholar's function, — to 
present man under different phases of religion and culture, 
and enforce universality by tracing the movement of ideas and 
laws through the ages of his development } Are we to reckon 
out the cares of maternity, the mutual offices of domestic life, 
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social efficiencies, the subtle forces of character, the friend, the 
lover, the " fanatic," whose lonely dream prospects the track for 
coming generations ? Are we to count as outside of labor-con- 
tribution all work that reforms the vicious, relieves the helpleiss, 
or sets the poor in the way to self-help ? 

Stated thus, these questions may seem to answer themselves. 
Yet it is easy for parties to break away from principles that 
few of their members would theoretically deny. This will 
become at once evident if we bring our test closer to what is 
now technically called the labor question, and ask further, if 
labor is definable as that kind of service for which wages are 
paid, in distinction from that kind of service which consists in 
providing the fund out of which they are to be paid ; from that 
kind of service which plans and directs the operation, and bears 
the risk and responsibility ? In other words, is labor as such so 
clearly distinguishable from capital in this sense, that the toils of 
mind as well as body involved in the application of the latter do 
not deserve to enter into our estimate of the " rights of labor" ? 
We must be very far from the track of science or freedom, if 
our definitions threaten to fall into such arbitrariness as this. 

Yet I cannot but note that the ordinary tone of labor-reform 
programmes and appeals, so far, involves the assumption that 
production consists in the direct creation of material values 
only. Values that cannot be measured, tabulated, invoiced, 
and made the basis of governmental direction, are excluded 
at the very threshold. Yet every admission that purely intel- 
lectual or moral forces need not enter into estimates of produc- 
tive industry is an admission that these forces have no claim to 
share in the wealth that results from production. To teach, as 
most philosophers of the new " positive " schools do, in one or 
another form, teach, that arithmetical and- mechanical values 
are the mainsprings of civilization, is simply to sow the seeds of 
barbarism in the fields of political economy. 

The sweat of honest thought and just self-discipline is, to say 
the least, quite as essential to the preservation of that social 
order by which all industry is maintained as that which falls 
from the brow in earning the daily bread : and for a citizen, 
whether rich or poor, to be ignorant or reckless of this truth 
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proves him to be, so far, socially and politically a destructive. 
It is, theVefore, but the dictate of common prudence that every 
sign of a tendency to depreciate invisible production should be 
met at once by ^U trades and professions as a source of demor- 
alization to the whole body politic. Peace, order, credit, mutual 
help, are as truly the contribution of spiritual labor as the Order 
of Nature is a temple not made with hands. The spur that 
industry feels from the family and the home, — economy and 
thrift, all honest and handsome work, waste avoided, the bitter- 
ness of competition tempered, the conflict of interests counter- 
acted by conscience and good-will, — these are all products of 
moral and spiritual ideals subtly circulating in the atmosphere 
of the time. And these immeasurable sources of public good 
can only be guarded by a jealous loyalty, sensitive to every 
slur cast upon the value of non-material productive forces, 
whether in the name of capital or labor, of the rich or of the 
poor. 

And in this spirit we must demand of those who rally for a 

" producing class," as against the rest of the community, where 

or how they will draw the line which justifies their use of this 

anti-republican name of ** class." Every one is a producer in 

those respects in which he is a contributor to the public wealth, 

in the broadest sense of wealthy in whatever other respects he 

may fail to render service. How many men, women, children, 

are there i^ a country like ours who ^re not producers in this 

sense ? Whose work is of a kind so inconspicuous that you can 

afford to count it out } Even the child in a kindergarten school 

is a producer, in combining pretty colors, or constructing rude 

ibrms and figures that embody the first essays of that esthetic 

^ense which shall hereafter make our artisans artists and all 

labor an education of the higher faculties. Every great thought 

^nd every good thought is a source of public wealth : helping 

\jo make true men or women, it helps to create and to save even 

^naterial values, steadying the hands that move machinery, and 

Postering real co-operation. For one, I recognize no " laboring 

^lass" as distinct from the great body of producers in this 

largest sense, and hold it a pure delusion to suppose that our 

civilization affords any basis for forming one. There are rich 
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laborers and poor laborers ; there are laborers whose wages do 
not supply their daily needs, and laborers who lay by so\nething 
from their wages ; and from this all the way on to those ^whc 
put large capital to productive service there is a continuous line 
of laboring men. No movement can really represent the inter- 
ests of labor which does not recognize the common interests o 
all these different human conditions. It is radically mischievous 
to make this a question between classes of persons. Labor ij 
the grand creative energy of society, the wisdom whose voice is 
to all the sons and daughters of men, calling them to that stead} 
application of all powers to right and helpful uses, which shal 
stamp each person's doing with productive value, and make it s 
common good. This universality alone can define the word 
and the lofty claims must all pay allegiance to this. 

Amidst the confused battle-cries of labor parties organizing tc 

put down " the appropriating class," the vital point of the prob 

lem secures, it is to be feared, but an imperfect hearing. Then 

is surely nothing in mere labor, or production either, as auch 

that can claim our allegiance : since labor may be for mischief 

as that of overspeculation, which ruins a community by th< 

most wearing and frenzied personal toil ; and production ma} 

be of things destructive, as the distiller's product, when it swelli 

into tide-waves of delirium and crime. Productive labor is no 

that which makes one man rich by making another poor ; rob 

bing Peter to pay Paul adds nothing to the sum of wealth. Bu 

on the other hand, all labor which increases the means of well 

being in the community, whether in the material, social, intel 

lectual, moral, esthetic,' or religious sphere, is productive laboi 

and deserves respect. The capitalist, who contributes sucl 

increase, whatever the form of his capital may be, is a produc 

tive laborer, in every respectable sense ; and the laborer fo 

wages who does the same thing is a productive capitalist in jus 

the same sense with the other ; at once through the strengtl 

and skill which he applies, and through that which he may la 

up to invest productively in the crealion of a home, or a busi 

ness, or in the education of his children, or in any other hones 

way of benefit to society, or of culture to himself. So that th 

first step towards justifying our American "honor to labor" i 
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to recognize that God hath joined labor and capital, and that no 
man or party has authority to put them asunder, or to declare 
them foes. And the next is to recognize that what entitles 
labor to honor and authority is not to be lipited by any arbi- 
trary definition of labor, since it is for all forms thereof essen- 
tially one and the same thing. So that the workman who helps 
produce an article of manufacture does not respect that which 
really deserves respect in his own productive work, unless he 
recognizes the similar claims on behalf not only of the capi- 
talist in business, but of the teacher, the artist, the scientist, 
the poet, the moral reformer, the producer of any non-material 
value whatever. 

And the sum is that public or private nxovements are to be 
regarded as in the interest of labor in proportion to the breadth 
of their estimate of the elements of individual and social well- 
being, and in that proportion only. 

I cannot believe that we shall make any progress towards 
solving the difficult problem of the relations of labor, until we 
start with appreciating those aims and motives in which every 
one^ whatever ^is special work^ is bound to s/iare, and which con- 
stitute the common cause. The intelligence needed for counteract- 
ing that terrible force of natural selection, that weeding out of 
the weak by the strong which holds as true of the world of trade 
as of the world of species, can never receive one genuine im- 
pulse, so long as this duty remains unrecognized. No body of 
men can be intellectually benefited by combination with a view to 
their isolated interests only ; it is but individualism intensified, 
a leaven of mental as well as social dissolution. They are edu- . 
cated in social functions only by that spirit and by that work 
which adds to the sum of mutual understanding and mutual 
help. The industrial wisdom we want most is that which un- 
derstands how much more numerous and vital are the points of 
common interest which unite difierent forms of industry than, 
those antagonisms, actual or supposed, upon which it is now 
sought to array their representatives in definitely hostile classes. 
It will not improve either the morals or the sense of the laborer 
for wages, any more than it will right his wrongs, to inveigh 
against capital as such, while it is in fact capital which he is 
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constantly drawing on in himself, and seeking to accumulate for 
himself, and applying, so far as he can obtain it, in investments, 
which are wise or foolish, for the general good or harm, accord- 
ing to the character of his own private habits and tastes. It 
does not help his cause to be * ignorant that capital injures him 
only in those instances in which it injures itself; that is, where 
an unfair use is made of greater capital to suppress the oppor- 
tunities of less. 

And on the other hand it is equally mischievous for the capi- 
talist, whose accumulated money fund gives him every advantage 
in the labor market over the man ^who has nothing to sell but 
his wasting muscles and his fleeting time, to be ignorant or re- 
gardless of the fact that his own capital is a part of the great 
labor-fund of the community, and that its development depends 
wholly on the free development of labor in every form. It will 
not add to his security to forget that he has no right to quarrel 
with such combinations as may be necessary for the protection 
of wages-labor, except in so far as these are injurious t^ labor it- 
self: that is, where they employ the power of combination to 
cripple men in the use of their own labor-capital, whether of 
muscles or of mind. 

I have hope in those reformers only who can teach us to em- 
phasize our common interests ; to drop the old-world slogan, 
'' Labor and Capital are natural enemies," and start with this 
pass-word to an age of brotherhood, " Labor and Capital are in- 
terdependent forces in each and every personality, and constitute 
every one a natural guardian of their common cause." Let those 
•meanings of the words have rule, which point to culture and 
civilization. A problem so universal in its relations cannot dis- 
pense with ideal tests and standards, and hastens to enforce 
them upon all experiment. The key to every position is already 
found to be, not antagonism, but co-operation. No other 
chemistry has hitherto solved a single dilemma of the indus- 
trial world. There is a class, we are well aware, of whose 
utter weakness it would be pure mockery to bid them co-oper- 
ate. And to make possible for these the leisure, the education, 
the homes, the wages, that shall permit them to do so, is the in- 
stant duty of monied capital and manual labor alike. If they 
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neglect it, both capital and labor will reap the whirlwind. But 
the common sense and good feeling which the freedom of our 
social relations makes easy for all, can open right paths at will. 
This is the genius to devise all requisite forms of partnership 
and mutual guarantee. But so long as this is foreclosed, there 
is no step in legislation, and no measure of compromise, that 
can escape subserving the ancient greed whose record is written 
*in social demoralization and the misery of nations. 

Of all necessities involved in the problem of labor, there is 
none so practical, none so pressing, as this for which we plead. 
What shall we gain, so long as the appeals of labor-reformers 
are made to motives which lie in the same moral plane with 
those which they denounce ; so long a^ they cover out of sight 
the essential fact that the pursuit of private or class interest 
alone is equally mischievous in every condition and form of 
work. By this spirit of rapacity all parties, however they may 
charge each other with the exclusive responsibility for the re- 
sults of financial self seeking, are equally liable to be tempted. 
The avaricious capitalist cripples the free development of capital. 
The hand workman who looks no further than 'the aggrandize- 
ment of his labor club or his aggressive policy, cripples the free 
development of laboi. The most industrious men, combining 
for clannish purposes, hasten to set up the very monopoly they 
assail as the source of their own wrongs. Is it intolerable that 
speculators, combining to hoard and hold back the products of 
nature, should stimulate the prices of food till a great multitude 
are threatiened with famine } Where is the practical difference 
in motive or result when men associate for the purpose of arti- 
ficially limiting the supply of labor by restricting the number of 
workmen ; depriving the individual of his liberty to find educa- 
tion and employment in branches of industry wherein he might 
but for such class interference, here taken his chance with his 
neighbors, and enforcing obedience to organized dictation, as the 
condition on which he shall be allowed to practice his honest 
calling and earn his daily bread ? Can labor resist oppression 
without the sphere of its control by oppression within, it } 

What right have a body of workmen, engaged in a special 
branch of industry, to assume themselves to be the supreme 
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regulators of that branch, and to vote down the equal right of 
any man to engage fn it, upon such terms as his honest effort 
can command ? The very pretense of such authority threatens 
a social slavery infinitely worse than any form of political abso- 
lutism yet known ; all the worse because it exploits the ma- 
chinery of free institutions themselves to annihilate personal 
freedom. 

The one plausible ground for arbitrarily limiting liberty of' ac- 
cess to the practice of a craft is the importance of disciplines 
which shall guarantee excellence in the product. But this desi- 
rable result is not to be accomplished, under modern institutions, 
by antagonizing labor and capital, nor by shutting out laborers 
for their refusal to combine in operations to secure larger profits 
for the whole. It demands the most cordial relations between 
capital and labor. Jt involves procuring every form of personal 
talent, by opening opportunities of culture and employment to 
all seekers. A high order of product is the bloom *of a genial 
summer of co-operative industry. It has, moreover, its moral 
conditions, which no external arrangements can secure. It re- 
quires a different order of motives from those which find play 
in organizing labor-parties or managing controversies with capi- 
tal. It depends, after all that can be said and done, upon con- 
science ; upon the sense of a spiritualand esthetic value in pro- 
duction ; upon just that thing in which, it is but commonplace 
to repeat, large capitalists and small capitalists generally, buyers 
and sellers of work, managers and operatives, are equally defi- 
cient, namely, the preference of quality to quantity, of faithful 
to gainful methods ; upon the love of doing honest, thorough, 
handsome, serviceable work, in the firm conviction that this is 
what makes one a genuine laborer and producer, not the mere 
working a given number of hours, without regard to the char- 
acter of the performance. This real respect for labor is the^one 
great lack, amidst all our manifestoes of its rights and ovations 
to its name. This, when it comes, will be true labor-reform, to 
be hailed with enthusiasm and faith. Its approach would be 
felt, first of all, in an awakening of shame and indignation at 
the base and ignorant work of all kinds which constantly wastes 
our resources with leakage that no man can measure, and de- 
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moralizes social relations with petty annoyances at every turn, 
while it slaughters life and sows disease on a portentous scale. 

Most of what is now called labor reform consists, in fact, what- 
ever the theory, in the partisan manipulation of socities devoted 
to isolated interests and exclusive claims. It tends to embitter 
the antagonism to capital with contempt for all rights of vested 
property, even for those returns which natural uses will command. 
The absence of feudal institutions might seem to secure America 
against socialist revolution, in Europe the natural reaction upon 
ages of organized wrongs. Yet this would be but a superficial 
view of the grounds of such revolution. America has no Ven- 
dome Column to overturn, no palaces to fire, no priesthood to 
spoil and slay. But it is none the less true that there lies a 
perilous fascination for intensely democratic instincts in the 
theory that property has no rights which the majority may not 
abrogate at will. The authority of numbers, the worship of 
popular desire, is pushed to its extreme in the phase of republi- 
canism through which we are passing. The true industrial 
problem for our politics is not, how shall majorities prove the 
extent of their power, but how shall they learn to respect the 
principle that rights of labor and rights of property are mutual 
guarantees. But there is need of something more than zeal for * 
equality and the " vox populi^ vox Deil^ to render a community 
the true guardian of this safeguard of individual freedom. Only 
as the lesson of a mature self-control, such as the Celt, for 
example, has hitherto even failed to* conceive, can it realize the 
primal truth, that security of ownership is labor's indispensable 
motive power, and reckless violation of ownership, its suicide. 

Respect for all real rights and uses of property is as truly 
the basis of free industry as contempt for all but its spu- 
rious ones is the basis of slavery. I know the logic that 
would repeal all private ownership in land in the name of man- 
kind. But I know that such shift of title would also repeal the 
Family and the Home, which forever rest thereon. Nor is 
the practical repeal of ethical relations between men to be 
greatly desired. Yet the International .Labor Congress last 
year, at Basel, representing the democracy of labor reform, not 
only indulged in denunciation of landed property as such, but 
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voted that society had the right, by decision of the majority, to 
abolish it altogether: mere rapine seriously proposed in the 
name of liberty. Proposals, to abolish rent, interest, and the 
profits of capital generally, have been heard at similar meetings 
in this country. The crusade against rent, of which Proudhon 
was the great French apastle, meant for him an assault on the 
very principle of ownership. And what, in fact, do all meas- 
ures of this latter kind substantially mean ? They would de- 
prive property of the returns which it naturally yields its own- 
ers, when transferred for a time in the shape of opportunities 
to other persons, instead of being expended upon present en- 
joyment. Rent and interest represent legitimate profits of 
capital : being payment for accommodations absolutely required 
for the production of fresh values. If they were abolished, not 
only would labor lose an important stimulus, but all mutual aid 
would necessarily be resolved into the form of outright gift ; so 
that the laborer would be stripped of his self-respect, having 
become a dependent on bounty for the supply of proper facilities 
in his avocation. And such demoralization would result that it 
would be necessary as a next step to abolish the benefaction, by 
denying the ownership claimed to reside in the giver. All pri- 
• vate capital that would naturally find its uses as investment, or 
else as bounty, would thus have to be declared public property, 
and to be distributed where it is wanted, each jieedy applicant 
receiving a part of these confiscated surplus earnings of others, 
as if it were his own. How much earning there would be up6n 
such tenures, or absence of tenure rather, and how much pro- 
ductive force, with this systematic spoliation in prospect or 
operation, it is easy to estimate. 

All communistic systems have involved Proudhon's premises, 
" Property is theft ; " some seeking to abolish it by free co-opera- 
tion, others by coercive means, appealing to the State. As 
regards the latter class, by the way, two questions are pertinent. 
If property be theft, what must the State be in making itself 
sole proprietary } And who has ever constituted the joint body 
of producers, under the name of community, or whatever other 
name, prime owner of those laws and elements of nature which 
are the basis of all production } Yet all anti-property move- 
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ments are clearly associated with this belief in poHticn-indiiNtrinl 
absolutism : either as tending towards tt, intentionally or not, or 
else as flowing by natural inference from it. 
' With us the theoretic rejection of property is rare. Hut the 
undermining of its natural rights and uses is among the practical 
results of a theory which already inspires political organizatioiii 
in the supposed interest of tabor, I mean the theory that all 
personal rights flow from popular will, and that full industrial 
justice can be extemporized and enforced in the name of the 
State. 

Note the radical vice of this theory. It ignores two esnenlial 
facts. The first is that the public virtue which men can effect 
by outward regulation will not rise above the level of their own 
motive, and may fall far below it And the second is that the 
great natural laws, which govern the complex relation! of free 
men, cannot be made to run in predetermined grooves of policy. 
These laws must have the margin that becomes the vastneos 
of their sphere, and the freedom of the individual mindii and 
wills whose processes are their material. There are, of couriic, 
limits within which votes and laws for the regulation of the 
status of labor are effective and useful ; but it is easy Ut over- 
step these Umits, and to trench upon those organic natural 
methods which are larger and wiser than our plans, And when 
this is done, political manipulation and manteiivre have a clear 
track for working the widest and deepest demtiraHzMum ; Mhit 
being at once the most private and the most public of •phercH, 
feeding every spring of personal motive and universal gfiod. 

Organized " labor reiorm " in America is rapidly assumiifg the 
aspect here iodicated. It is beCMning an unrestrained appeal 
to the fonxa of political combinatioit ; an absolotc laitb io the 
aP-wrfficifncy of fvogramines drawn np in the interest f4 a 
" laborii^ da»." and enacted into lairs, to settle every titmetit 
of this oust ddicatf and cM»p(ex nt proUcnss, It stt imi to 
have DO conception of the existence of toy UmiU, ti^itf to 
what poJitkal actocra/iy, tbtu eMTf.ifted, eax jcfO Wyfall, M* t* 
wha£ the cfjmtr.:iTi::f tmy yi-^^K-j u*k '/t atptd Jt Ut MMVr 
pitsh. Thus tEe yiazifAM IjMt Farty pf^pouM *ff4t (.•inttvf 
sbonld pttiaem tiie baako U "to regafartiwy U^. ttH4tmt tm 
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bonds and the value of currency, as to effect an equitable distri- 
bution of the products of labor between money or non-produ- 
cing capital and productive industry " I An omnipotent Con- 
gress indeed, and omniscient too, that shall effect a just division 
of the profits of industry, and equitable relations in trade, by 
declaring from time to time, through some mysterious divination 
of the public mind, that a piece of paper currency shall pass for 
so much in the market, or that government loans shall pay so 
much or so little to the lender ! What conception of the Jaws of 
human nature, or of its liberties, or of the sources of industrial 
inequalities and injustice can men have, who expect such legis- 
lation, fluctuating, imperfect, itself dependent on party interests 
and the strongest forces in the market, to impose those vast 
results vpon the whole complex of competitive passions and 
untraceable relations which we call the business world ? The 
same programme in which this stupendous regeneration is laid 
out as the work of Congress proposes that laws enacted for this 
purpose shall be executed through the wisdom of a " board of 
management," to be selected, it would seem, by the ** labor par- 
ty " itself, when it shall have reached the political ascendency 
requisite for its purpose. As a further result of these and other 
political measures, "all able-bodied intelligent persons" are to be 
caused to " contribute to the common stock, by fruitful industry, 
a sum equal to their own support ; " and legislation in general is 
to be " made to tend as far as possible to equitable distribution 
of surplus products." To what extent the confiscation of such 
surplus of personal property by popular majorities shall be 
needed for the accomplishment of this last result is not yet in 
question. But the substance of the belief is this. A ready, 
made system of regulations, covering the whole field of indus- 
trial activity, can take up the motive forces of civilization in its 
hands, and shape them like potter's clay into an unknown equity, 
whose very determination nevertheless defies all our existing 
social wisdom, and depends on a spirit of co-operation yet to be 
created and diffused ! 

The managers of the Eight-hour movement promise yet 
greater things. The enactment of their programme is not 
only to effect the increase of wages and intelligence, needed to 
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undermine the whole wages system, but will "secure micli iliii- 
tribution of wealth that poverty shall finally bccoma tiii|xiN)tl- 
ble."* Such the miracles of legislation. It cnn det'UIo Iho 
terms on which labor shall be bought and sold ; nboUitli cotnpo- 
tition among laborers ; set aside the working nf dcmniiil uiiil 
supply! It shall even reconstruct human nature; mnkc It Im- 
possible for men to wrong or to be wronf^cd, nnd free thtini 
fn3m the natural penalties for indolence, thriftlessncMH, nnd vlt^o I 
Can the illusions of materialism further go? 

This dream of political autocracy especially busicN ilNcIf wllh 
treating the currency as an independent element whoae cliaruc- 
ter is to be fixed, like everything else, by pure force of IcrfftNln- 
tion. Settle by law what precise value this reprciientativc of nil 
values shall represent, and are we not in a way to nboltpth wt 
once the crime of being rich and the outraf^e of \xing pwirF If 
only our money medium would stand for jutit what we IckInIhIu 
. it to be ! Not long since, labor reformerH prr^poned whut wfi« 
called a " labor-currency," to be substitutctl for %<M and aiU 
ver, as well as for bank-notes supposed to rc[;re»crit »jj«''k, \m- 
cause incapable of being made like Ibesc, the material lA numiifh 
oly and speculation. The circulating medium rtx'tfr.nirjs'i in «ll 
the markets of the world was to be Mt aside im \f^iA^.nA'.r 
"certificates of service," or "free money, tya«ed 'm a/mwuiuijct 
to be fumisbed anywhere at cost;" as if *ucb ai»M|ftii<i«« t/( 
phrase and aiiMtrary proceues could fta|^c*t suty KOMtMhtrji Urf 
a drcolatiiig niediiiiii, or wach natfom thcorie* '4 its rvi^lMUM^ 
tive value answer the demands of tra-dc Wbal " t^/mtwAtti^'' 
maj mean in the diaiect of '^m hib'jr paitie* H m»-j W yif^\M 
io some i3egree to ioaagine : but bow sIkwM a cwreucy 'A 'Jiuf 
Bodiij-notesi, b'JOi free \ueAuk or <jc<-wlicr«, btsf ^JMu m^w^ 
olj and sptralalxrw ? Tm: wiMAe b M« '4 iJbc ci^«tKt«tiMB i wwrt 
feiaM rnwT» ga wygMrirtJMiiii tii«<»wU<|irftlM:< 1r« ^ ^ 

ovsen ttf fiw^tiia zKaxi* icb{i«r tii<« f««»«M ima* 4tf' q w r ty - 
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but an aggravation of the general misery to invite us to escape 
these vices by assuming that the direct producer of material 
commodities alone is free from them, and that he has exclusive 
mission to expel them by political enactment from those whom 
he regards as outside his class. 

The National Labor Programme follows up its very just de- 
mands for the prohibition of monopolies, with a call for enact- 
ments against " importing coolies or other servile labor/' In the 
actual absence of any such importation, the meaning manifestly 
is that Chinese cheap labor should be excluded by law ; in other 
words, that a monopoly should at once be secured in behalf of 
native workmen as against this kind of immigration. And this 
proceeds upon the ground that men cannot sell their labor at a 
cheaper rate than labor parties dictate without being slaves, and 
that strangers should have ho share in the opportunity to learn 
by their own experience, the American arts of raising wages and 
shortening times of labor. Similar measures against immigrant 
labor are being inaugurated by the English labor reformers, in 
defiance of their own long-cherished theories of free trade. 
When American legislation, we care not in whose interest, or at 
whose dictation, yields itself to this exclusive policy towards in- 
dustrious immigrants, it will have proved false to the cosmopol- 
itan faith which has hitherto distinguished us as the nation of 
nations, and built up our noblest traditions and hopes. Let the 
old world's experience of shutting out whole classes from the 
free competitions of labor suffice. And let us be duly watchful 
against admitting as representative of the real interests of pro- 
ductive industry the efforts of special parties to subject its free 
movement to excessive governmental regulation, in their own 
behalf. We have had warning of what may be done even in the 
name of the rights of labor, in the shameful disqualifications 
that have been imposed upon the Chinese in California. One 
more illustration may suffice. 

In the whole scheme for enfranchising the working class pro- 
posed by the National Labor Congress there is not one syllable 
that breathes of encouraging woman in the free choice of occu- 
pation, or of securing equal pay to both sexes for equal service. 
This great social duty may well have been left out of the political 
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pre^framme on account of its manifestly lying beyond the 8ph( • 
of law, — though an amendment giving suffrage to women mi ■■ •; 
deserve to have been mentioned as likely to facilitate the p-- 
formance of it. Its absence from the Declaration of Princi- 
ples also is good evidence Tiow entirely the movement, as now 
pursued, is absorbed in the ambition for purely fo/ittca/ manage- 
ment of the industrial interests of the country. Is absolutism 
organized by the State any better for Labor thanit is for Reli- 
gion ? Yet even a republic may be drifting towards it. 

It is a grave error to forget the natural limits to the power of 
laws in determining the relations of industry. But it is a 
much graver error to give over the cause of labor to that kind 
of personal management by which political organizations secure 
victory and spoils ; to get up a new political party to supplant 
existing ones, upon every issue that arises between the indus- 
trial elements ; to expend the force that should be employed in 
co-operative movements upon the broadest basis of sympathy, 
in feeding political ambitions, substituting personalities for prin- 
ciples, and heaping the fuel of party bitterness upon every 
smouldering ember of discord in factory and shop. It is of 
course easy to demand indignantly, if labor is to be denied the 
common right of political combination to make laws for its own 
protection. The answer is that the question is absurd. Labor 
is no abstract, distinct interest of this kind. It is the universal 
life — the people themselves in their productive energy — and 
every time the people go to the ballot-box they express their 
will, more or less wisely, concerning its interests. This ii 
the constant fact, this the whole meaning of American politics, 
and no believer in our institutions would think of disparaging 
it : though they certainly come near to doing so, whose notions 
of a " laboring class " contract their definition of labor within 
arbitrary limits. But this is what we do believe. The genu- 
ine appeal of labor to political action in a free community 
will be known by the people's speaking in some consentient 
and normal way, as having common interests, of w\i\' h it muit 
not be supposed as a whole to be cither ignorant or K-t^Midlcfi. || 
ither words, its great political bodies will include t)i 
>f producers ; are, indeed, mainly made up of sucli ; mi'l, In 
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main, will naturally represent the people's instinctive good sense, 
as to what can and what cannot be accomplished for the right 
organization of labor by political methods. So that a party 
which has to be worked up outside and against them, yet on 
issues that cannot but have been familiar already to these free 
voting masses, gives but slight promise of reporting the real 
demands of labor. An utterly impoverished and neglected class 
must indeed get its claims stated in whatever way is possible 
for it. But our labor-reform parties do not represent this advo- 
cacy of some distinctive stratum which politics has forgotten : 
they are not pleading for a dumb, disfranchised race ; for slaves, 
shut out from all .political hearing by national constitution and 
local law, — and certainly all labor claims but such as these can 
more readily get political recognition and power by inspiring 
the best among the great lines of public movement than as the 
foe ot all But it must be said further of such parties as have 
been described, that their conditions fit them much less for real 
service to labor, as a whole, than for adding compircations of 
intrigue and strife. Believe as we may that the sway of ca{H- 
tal over industrial machinery is grindit^ the workman into 
dust : your labor party must prove to us that its own passion 
for managing political machinery is serving him any better. It 
must tell us what good fruit is to be reaped by transforming 
the whole labor question into an open path for the reckless per- 
sonalities and flatteries of the demagogue on his foray : a van- 
tage ground for working upon blind suspicions and desires ; 
whether by crusading against the public creditor and the owner 
of capital as public enemies, or by promising to make " poverty 
impossible " by laws enforcing high pay and short hours. 

This theory, for instance, of a gigantic combination of capital as 
such to oppress and enslave labor, becomes in the hands of polit- 
ical management quite as gigantic a power for working up per- 
sonal detraction and the misery of social distrust. Yet aU the 
reckless suppression of the weak by the strong inherent in busi- 
ness methods, and all the rapacity of incorporated money power, 
when fully recognized, fails to warrant the theory itself As com- 
monly put, it cannot be shown to be other than pure delusion. 
It would seem difficult to ignore more thoroughly the position 
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which labor actually holds in our civilization than they do who 
are continually exploiting this tfieory. That there are indeed 
whole classes in its best centres requiring instant protection, 
personal, political, social, against unscrupulous systems and 
masters, should be plain enough to all : we advise every doubter 
of this to read without delay the facts and statistics brought 
out by the recent impressive Report of the Massachusetts 
Labor Bureau. But it is equally plain that laboring men as 
such are in this country neither discredited by custom, nor dis- 
couraged by legal disqualification. Industry is in honor such as 
it never had in any land or age^ There is not a township in 
New England that does not shine'with tokens of its large re- 
wards to farmer and mechanic. A man has not less but more 
prestige for belonging to the people : and to have been broadly 
educated, or to be very wealthy, is actually, other things being 
equal, a disadvantage in the race for public honors in comparison 
with having labored with the bands for daily bread. Labor sys- 
tematically oppressed in a country whither the poor of all na- 
tions are fleeing in flocks - Irom the caste systems of the Old 
World t Labor systematically victimized in a country where it 
has such perfect liberty of association and such success in self- 
protection as to have rendered all separation of it from capital, 
even in speech, a self-contradiction : where, as numerical force, 
it is itself public sentiment and court of appeal, and capable of 
pro^ierity in exact proportion to its own self-respect I The in- 
dustry of such a land is essentially one cause with social order 
and progress, with morality and religion, with eveiy instinct of 
humanity. And the labor-movement that recognizes this breadth 
of function, not seeking the aggrandizement of a special body, 
par imitating the exclusiveness of feudal guilds, but clothing it- 
self in large and free co-operation for the removal of all obsta- 
cles to honest self-support, in fact appeals to sympathies that 
move through all paths and conditions : it will And the common 
atmosphere of social life itself at its command, as a freely con- 
ducting medium. How shwuld capitalistB plan or even hope 
to hinder the proapfarous development of such a force? It is 
impoesible thatits drawbacks should lie anywhere but in motive 
fiwoes that operate in the mass of »ten, without regard to class 
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or function. They are no more referable to capital as such than 
to labor as such. And all agitation is blind and wasteful till it 
is recognized that there is not and cannot be in these old free 
States to-day any general systematic attempt or hope to enslave 
labor as such : that there is only the eager passion of men who 
have much for making more, and of men who have less to have 
as much as they; that this, the unbridled rage in all spheres and 
occupations, is what now breeds, and what would breed, under the 
best organized scheme for controlling capital any reformer can de- 
vise, whatever miseries now befall honest labor. This is the Ish- 
maelite, to whom capital and labor alike are free spoil, and who 
snaps his fingers at all laws 'and guarantees. He wars on no one 
class more than on another : he simply pillages society in the right 
of the stronger. It is foolish to mistake this unchartered enemy 
for the intentional plot of a capitalist class against labor. The 
master who pays his workman the lowest pittance, or tries to 
control his vote by driving him out of employ, has no special 
war against labor as such. Will he not starve out his fellow 
capitalists as well, or swallow them up as readily as he does his 
workmen, when they stand in his way ^ And as for those, on 
the other hand, who would have capital stripped of all opportu- 
nity and control, and brought under the rule of manual labor as 
the only productive force, and as entitled to all the fruits of pro- 
duction, — what would they too be likely to do with the rights of 
weaker laboring men could they thus despoil property and wield 
its powers i Their cry of " Down with capital " is the raving of 
men befooled by the very g^eed they charge all capital with or- 
ganizing for their destruction. What but mischief comes of 
blind choice and blind rejection, " Down with this/' and " Up 
with that," impelled by the fiercest of despots that can sway 
manners and wield the liberties and laws } 

The interests of Labor can be advanced only by what is done 
in the interest of the whole of society, and with fair estimation 
of all the elements of productive movement. It is to be pre- 
sumed that with the exception of those who live by speculating in 
fictitious values, or who live as mere drones by the toil of others, 
the only unproductive classes, — every body is more or less sen- 
sitive to the status of labor, and feels, more or less consciously. 
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the harm that befalls every component force in the process of 
industry. No abuses in the supposed interest either of accu- 
mulated wealth or of manual labor can give just ground for dis- 
paraging the public uses that flow from both these elements- 
The broadest appreciation of uses alone can correct all abuse ; 
a reconciling spirit whose war is only against the common foe. 

Schemes, for instance, to drive large capitalists out of any 
fair field of employment for wealth, or artificially to bar out 
labor that seeks that field, do not solve the problem of false 
proportion between the price of food and the price of labor. 
Our help must come from the science and the experience that 
can make it clear to all reasonable persons how mischievous to 
the whole community are railroad monopolies and food specula- 
tions, holding back products from their natural markets, enor- 
mously raising their cost to the consumer ; high tariffs that en- 
hance the cost of production, and so diminish the market for the 
product ; large land grants to monopolists ; general overtrading, 
stimulated by the powers of machinery into such fluctuation of 
prices as to drive all profit from the channel of fair distribution 
into that of self-preservation in the competitive strife ; dishonest 
trading, by stock or gold gamblers, in the hopes and fears of all 
classes ; and the want of co-operation among laborers to hold 
and work capital equitably, and to educate labor to a skill which 
shall command, as skilled labor always will, a high reward. 
And these real causes of the false relations between the prices 
of food and labor being duly recognized, the cure comes in a 
common effort, wisely distinguishing what can come by legisla- 
tion from what cannot, to remove them as foes to the common 
good ; not as if a laboring class only were ordained to get the 
benefit of the reform, nor with the aim to put down, or to despoil, 
any of those elements on which all depend. By this spirit, which 
we believe is destined to work its way to triumph, the scope of 
industrial reform will be widened to match the magnitude of 
the evils that now threaten us. It will tell alike on laborer and 
moneyholder, in ethical as well as in political directions. Its 
programmes will not stop in schemes for Enforcing short hours 
and high wages for those who are already employed upon terms 
that give them vantage to demand better; they will look to the 
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starvation wages of thousands of sewing-women, and the miser- 
able pay of female labor generally ; to the friendlessness of 
young immigrants into cities where labor is uncertain and fluc- 
tuating ; to the threatening increase of the sum of ignorance, 
intemperance and squalid living. It will pursue and punish the 
reckless disregard of physiological laws which packs laborers 
into unventilated rooms or exhausts them in unhealthy forms of 
toil, or exposes them to perilous surroundings without such pre- 
cautions against disaster as science can afford. It will bring to 
bear on the murderous d^ns of drunkenness and infamy that 
flourish under the assaults of law, the infinitely stronger bat- 
teries of labor as a public sentiment and a personal force of 
example and of aid. It will make war upon ignorance of phys- 
ical and economical laws, upon loose, unhealthy, wasteful habits ; 
upon the unthrift that is the father of vice and the dupe of 
political jugglery. It will stop the shameless gains of tenement 
speculators by providing cheap and healthy Ibdg^ng houses for 
the poor ; opening easy paths to the ownership of real estate. 
It will press everywhere the claims of home ; and facilitate in 
every way the taste for those domestic duties and interests that 
lead men to steady work and steady saving ; and propagate the 
ambition, not to break down capital as a fraud and a foe, but to 
possess it as the means of personal culture and public service. 
And in view of an unprecedented political corruption, which no 
mere party xhanges can improve, it will insist on making office 
the permanent reward of worth and fitness instead of the car- 
cass for unclean creatures to prey on, to the nation's undoing. 
It will understand that of all follies there can be none greater 
than that of entrusting the task to office seekers who skillfully 
work up the public sense of official misconduct, loudly pro- 
claiming their own all-sufficiency ; and whose sweeping assaults 
on the representatives of the people are of course mere contu- 
mely of the people themselves. For this is but to call on 
Scylla to save us from Charybdis. That well-meaning reform- 
ers should vote men into office whom they do not respect, in the 
belief that their abilities can thus be made available, and that pol- 
icy alone will bind them to prefer the public good to schemes of 
private ambition, — is sheer trifling with the life of the State. 
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How can there be any more public security than there is private 
virtue, known and trusted with affairs ? If you cannot find this, 
and must commit yourselves to the chances of politic good 
behavior from the opposite quality, it is a confession that all is 
lost They who teach that the question of the motives and con- 
victions of a candidate is of small account compared with his 
probable uses for a particular end, because we are not to look 
for saints in politics, demoralize all who believe them, and deal 
death to those ideals on which our liberty depends. God may 
utilize all qualities. But is the political manager a "special 
providence" to save the nation, after he has taught it not to 
inquire Mrhat men purpose, if they will but promise to execute 
its will ? 

The ideal aim of Labor is to identify itself with every form of 
personal and public culture ; to represent the fullness of pro- 
ductive life ; the brain and heart and arm of civilization. It is 
worse than time wasted to classify the friends and foes of this 
work by parties or programmes : the point of moment is the 
quality of individual life. Justice to Labor is the finest of the 
fine arts ; the art of justice itself, and honor and love : it is large 
appreciation and faithful performance ; the art of loyalty to the 
best and of service to the whole. It is the light that sees and 
the k>ve that shares. What signify political combinations be- 
yond the amount they contain of that true personality in men and 
women which alone renders the social atmosphere fit for breath- 
ing ? To what end will you concentrate rapacity and multiply 
waters of bitterness ? It is no less than crime in labor reform- 
ers to promise their followers immense gains from laws and reg- 
ulations about labor, while yet never daring to tell them plainly 
that there shall be no more relief to the poor in demanding and 
making such laws than what they themselves render possible 
by their contribution of qualities which political management or 
class ascendancy cannot give. In the interest of the whole, let it 
be insisted that our republican watchword, " the dignity of labor," 
shall have rational meaning. And let us stand at the outset 
upon this conviction. Crass ignofance, exclusiveness in rich 
or poor, democratic or aristocratic ; coarse and sensual habits ; 
the arts of demagogues, and that love of flattery and worship of 
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noisy self-assumption which gives them following ; a blind antag- 
onism to whatever commands special advantages in the competi- 
tion for wealth, — all ways, in short, that unfit for appreciating a 
generous culture of the tastes and sympathies, and for respect- 
ing, even if one does not understand, the functions of art, sci- 
ence, religion, discredit one's cry for " honor to labor," and for 
the " rights of labor," and unfit him to stand as its champion or 
to advocate its cause. 

The large and free recognition of uses, visible and invisible, 
moral, intellectual, social, and on one level for both sexes and 
every race, is labor's true capital, and capital's real labor. Issue 
this currency far and wide : it will not depreciate, like gfreen- 
backs, by increase ; it will not heap like gold in gambling and 
monopoly. Maintain this sole guarantee of personal freedom 
and culture, amidst the mechanism of consolidation which, with- 
out it, would suppress them altogether. Join hands, all parties, 
on this, the education of a free people to the spirit that civilizes, 
not barbarizes ; lifting the weak and blind with all the leverage 
of its united vision and strength, and calling forth every brain 
and hand to the self-supporting work that redeems and dignifies 
man. 

Let me say in closing that I hold Free Labor in America to 
be the true Emancipation of Religion. It has nobler function 
than to subserve the blind destructive reaction on all intuition 
and faith against whose leadership the great soul of Mazzini 
was obliged to warn the labor reformers in his young Italy. It 
means what America means, — not an enforced labor crSed, but 
the integral culture of humanity. To honor constructive labor 
is to associate the normal exercise of every faculty with what 
deserves highest honor ; in other words, with Religion. And so 
religion becomes natural, human, unmonopolized, secular. It 
teaches man no longer the old self-contempt, as a gift by super- 
natural grafting, or miraculous interference, or by special media- 
torial book, church, sect, seasons, forms, that disparage life it- 
self; but self-respect, as the voice of his familiar instincts, 
insights, energies, in the constancy of universal law. What 
could effect such deliverance but free labor's endowment oT the 
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whole human capacity with a sacred purpose and authority ? 
" My Father worketh hitherto and I work," says the Jesus- of 
John. That is very grand : nothing perhaps grander in the 
New Testament. But this is grander still : for man to say, as 
man, as a people, as human faculty in the broadest application, 
" God worketh and I work." Make religion as broad, as practi- 
cal, as natural as labor, and religion for the first time in history 
stands on universal principles, and humanity can become one 
with God. 

Sauuel Johnson. 



TRANQUILLITY. 

O FEVERED eyes, with searching strained 
Till both the parching globes are pained, 
At set of sun is balm for you : 
Look up, and bathe them in the blue. 
No need to count the coming stars. 
Nor watch those wimpled pearly bars 
That flush above the west ; but follow 
In idler mood the idle swallow. 
With careless, half-unconscious eye, 
Round his gieat drdes on the sky. 
Till be, and all things, lose for you 
Thdr being in that depth of blue. 



O fevered brain, with searching strained 
mi eveiy pulsng nerve is pained. 
In tranquil hours is balm for you: 
Vex not the thoughts with false and true ; 
Be still and batbc them in the blue. 
To every sad conviction throw 
This grim defiance : " Be it so I " 
To doubts that will not let you sleep, 
This answer: "Wait! the tnilfa will keqL" 
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Weary, and marred with care and pain 
And bruising days, the human brain 
Draws wounded inward,— -it might be 
Some delicate creature of the sea, 
That, shuddering, shrinks its lucent dome. 
And. coils its azure tendrils home, 
And folds its filmy curtains tight 
At jarring contact, e'er so light 
But let it float away all free. 
And feel the buoyant, supple sea 
Among its tinted streamers swell, 
Again it spreads its gauzy rings. 
And, waving its wan fringes, swings 
With rythmic pulse its crystal bell. 

Think, out, float out, away from where 
The pressure of the tumbling air 
Keeps down to earth the shrunken mind. 
Set free the smothered thought, and find, 
Beyond our world, a vaster place 
To thrill and vibrate out through space, — 
As some auroral banner streams 
Up through the night in widening gleams. 
And floats and flashes o'er our dreams ; 
There let the whirling planet fall 
Down — down, till but a vanishing ball, 
A misty gleam : and dwindled so. 
Thyself, thy world, no trace can show ; 
Too small to have a care, or woe. 
Or wish, apart from that one Will 
That doth His worlds with music filL 

S. 
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ZOROASTER AND HIS RELIGION. 

[concluded.] 

THE faith held first earnestly alive in the breast of one 
man, then of several, grew and extended till it was at 
length the religion of millions. It seems to have gone through 
the ordeal of a religious vrar ; for there are traces of a schism 
and a violent conflict between the followers of Zoroaster and the 
Vedic gods, resulting, probably, in the expulsion or voluntary 
migration of the former to seats farther west, where they became 
at length the founders of great nations. Under Cyrus, Darius, 
&c., this religion was the most widely held of any on the globe. 
We have inscriptions in tbpse times on- the rocks in Persia, 
celebrating the glory of the kings ruling "by the grace of 
Aura-Mazda." Herodotus says of the Persians, they have no 
temples or images, but worship on the tops of mountains, ador- 
. ing the heavens, &c The current of that faith penetrated and 
colored Judaism, and the doctrine of angels and demons, and of 
the resurrection, found in the later portions of the Old Testa- 
ment and in-the New, derives quite likely from that source. 

Under the Macedonian conquest, and again under the Par- 
thian, it certainly suffered ; but it was held tenaciously in the 
hearts of the people. It had powerful revival under the Sas- 
sani<ue (A.D. 226-6S1), but under the Mohammedan conquest 
was subjugated and, as far as postiUe, stamped out Yet it 
lived cherished in secret, and this day i* held by a certain rus- 
tic people called Guebres, numbering; perhaps, one hundred 
thousand, in Yezd and Kerman, in Persia. There is also a 
community of Paneei in and about Bombay, whither their 
ancestors fled frwo persecution in Persia about the tenth cen- 
tury. The Guebres bear a high character in tlie East for lodu*- 
try and probity, and the Parsees take rank among tbe moM 
intelligent, enterprising, and generously diKpo»ed of tbe 
They are uniformly monogramittt in the mid»t of yi 
polygamy. Their rdigious prejudices are very Ktroii;;, 
tikey are comparatircJy free from Ugotry and sectarltJi 
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ness. A pious Parsee must say his prayers sixteen times every 
day, and devote himself assiduously to ceremonials of purifica- 
tion. They hold some things, however, which are much to their 
credit, and have good lessons for those who would go about so 
zealously to convert them. 

Something more than thirty years ago a little catechism was 
published by the Parsees setting forth the main tenets of their 
faith, and designed, probably, to counteract the zealous efforts 
of the missionaries, Christian and other, who are sent among 
them. It declares belief in only one God, none besides, creator 
and sustainer of all. ''Him we worship, him we invoke and 
adore." 

"Our God has neither face nor form, color nor shape, nor 
fixed place. There is no other like him. He is himself such a 
glory that we cannot praise or describe him, nor our mind com- 
prehend him." Among the commands sent by God through his 
prophet, the exalted Zurthost, are these mentioned : " To believe 
in the goodness of God ; not to disobey any of the commands 
of the Mazdiashna religion ; to avoid evil deeds, to exert one's 
self in good deeds ; to believe in the reckoning and justice the 
fourth morning after death ; to hope for heaven, and to fear 
hell." 

Here is a piece of their belief in regard to vicarious satisfac- 
tion that might well put to blush the Christianity of our time. 
Fitly might they send missionaries to us to enlighten our pagan- 
ism. Who will not pray that they may never be " convel'ted " 
to the style of saving faith our churches are busy in sending 
to them? 

If any one commit sin under the belief that he shall be saved by some- 
body, both the deceiver and the deceived shall be damned to the day of 
Rasta Khez. There is no Saviour. In the other world you shall receive 
the return according to your actions. Your Saviour is your deeds and God 
himself. He is the pardoner and the giver. If you repent your sins and 
reform, and if the Great Judge consider you worthy of pardon, or would be 
merciful to you, he alone can and will save you. 

The so-called Oracles of Zoroaster are probably little Zara- 
thustric, but bear strongly the Neo-Platonic brand, and belong 
quite likely to the period of syncretism. They are very frag- 
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mentary as we have them, and so are generally deeply shad- 
owed in obscurity. Originally they were in hexameter verse in 
the Greek, but we have now for most part but solitary lines, or 
parts of lines. They profess to have been rendered from the 
Chaldaic. There are pregnant sentences scattered through, of 
which we will cull here just a few : — 

. The Monad is enlarged which generates two. 
The Dyad sits by him and glistens with sections (determinationB}. 
In the whole world shineth the Triad, over which presides the Monad. 

The above seem more Pythagorean than any other. 

The Father hath snatched away himself, neither hath he shut up hia own 
fire in his mental potence. 

For the Father perfected all things, and deliTered them orer to the sec- 
ond uilnd, which the whole race of men calls the first. 

Light begotten of the Father, for he alone, having plucked the flower of 
the mind from the Father's vigor— 

Neither went he (the Original One) forth, but abode in the paternal depth, 
and in the adytnm, according to divinely nourished silence. 

He makes simi itnde of himself assuming the type of forms. 

The p^itemal mind hath sown symbols through the world — he who onder' 
■tandeth intcUigibles and drapes the invisible in beauty — wholly division 
and indivisible. 

There is something inteOig^le which It behooves thee to apprehend with ' 
the flower of the mind.* 

Time — the mondane God, eternal, Infinite, young, old, of spiral Ibim, 

Look not into the fatal name of this nature. 

The soul is a bright fire, and by the power of the father renuios immor- 
tal and is mistress of life. 

It is afier the model of the mind, but, being bom, hath sometbing of the body. 

The paternal mind hath implanted symbols in souls. 

To the skiw mortal the gods arc swift. 

The furies are stranglers of men. 

Enlarge not thy destiny. 

The soul of man will in a manner cUip God to herself Having nothing 
mortal, she is wholly inebriated from God, 

■ " The ChaUean saith that although God is intdligible jet Is be not cmn- 
prehensible by the mind, but only by tkefiovtr of tJu mimd. Tb* flower of 
the mind is the singular power oi the soul ; since, tbcrcfnie, Gtnl it ytt,^t\y 
one, endeavor not to comprebeiid bim by the miad, I'bi Iij ffae slagiibr 
power ; for that which is first can only be approached ^rj Ibal whkb la oac 
in tis, and not eitber by cogitation or mind." — PhUiu. 
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The mortal approaching to the fire shall have light from God. 
When thou seest a sacred fire shining flashingly through the depths of 
the world, hear the voice of fire. 

There seem traces of Zarathustric ideas in the above, and it 
is likely that some of that influence mingled with Pythagorean 
and Neo-Platonic elements in these Oracles. 

It is, perhaps, impossible farther to lift the clouds of obscur- 
ity that overshadow this extraordinary name, to learn more 
fully of his attitude and relation to the spiritual culture of man- 
kind. It is a very poor and partial picture we get, many of the 
features — and those, perhaps, among the important — obliter- 
ated, irrecoverably lost. If as it came from its founder this 
religion did not fully realize, if it fell somewhat below the mark 
of a true and pure spirituality,.it was not in this regard, among 
other great faiths of the world, pecijiar or alone. Judaism in 
its original estate was not free from the grosser elements. 
Stern, iconoclastic, and unbending as it was, it yet had some 
carnal taint, it did not make clean away with idolatry. // left 
tlie image in the mindy and what with its regal Jehovah and his 
special interpositions, revealments, and requirements, it soon 
grew up to be a great system of ceremonialism and blind idola- 
trous observance. From it as lineal descendants and represen- 
tatives are the Jews of to-day ; from it came, in many of its 
features, the Christianity of history, and the Christianity of this 
hour, with its worship of person, its belief in sacrificial blood 
and saving rites. There is no record clear ; all are concluded in 
unbelief. Zoroastrianisra has of hardness, implacable severity, 
religious intolerance, and idolatrous taint or tendency, not more, 
but less, probably, than the Mosaic code. How much of the 
grgssness of worship that afterwards sprang up had its occasion 
in what came from Zoroaster himself, how much derives from 
those that came after, it is now impossible to say. 

Zoroastrianisra had — and this is its grand merit and valua- 
ble contribution — a positive, affirmative character. . It took 
position, held to something. It saw there was a stake, and it 
emphasized conflict. Every soul was bound to be a soldier of 
Ormuzd, battling for truth and light He needs this help, must 
have it. One of the Gathas presents us Aura-Mazda as say- 
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ing, that, in order to bis success in protecting the posBesBiant 
gainst the enemy, the piety and service of man must accom- 
pany. The same substantially is in the old Vedas ; for Brhai- 
pati (personified devotion and service of heaven) ia Indra'a 
indispensable auxiliary in his conflict with the demons. In 
the later Parsee tradition the friendly star Tistrya (Jupiter) can 
break the power of the rain-witbholding Daevas only by aid of 
the prayers of men. Zoroastrianism saw the two, being, non- 
being, substance, appearance, truth, falsehood ; saw the two and 
the one, the unity and the separation, the antagonism; saw, 
also, in a degree, the bond of connection and blending. It wu 
not lost in monism, nor did it sink in idolatry. 

What a battle life is everywhere 1 Everywhere is the sinister 
element, the Angro-Manyus. In the first chapter of the Ven- 
didad he is described as. having entered Aryana-Vaejo, the 
region of delight, soon as it was created, — full of death, a ser- 
pent to blight and destroy. The earth constantly straggles for 
liberation, groans and writhes to make the ascent, to compass 
its possibilities. The battle is old as time, it lasts tbroagb the 
seons. Man is in conflict, be is to fight without intermiiiion for 
his existence. He cannot rest from it even when be sleeps. 
What crowds of enemies beset on the material plants enemies 
of the human body, the life; what unnumbered exposures, many 
of them unknown, beyond the range of our present conscious- 
ness I The dost particles in tbe air, tbey say, are alive and 
carry into the human body tbe germs or spores, wbtcb there 
feed, increase, multiply, and overpower tbe life. Physiologists 
are coming to believe that many, perhaps most, tA the acute 
diseases cotdc id socfa way, have lui^oid origin, and tbe micro- 
scope reveals tbe jdants wttfain corresponding to plants mthoirt, 
whose germs infinitesimal, beyond the reach of armed vmfm, 
have made their w^ into tbe bmnan stmctnre to vork tkcir 
nMc h ief thae. That air and earth are peopled mill me m i m 
tomxaisan<AA notioa, and, held by mde trU>e% k» httm the 
occaskm of grauest su pe n t iti oii. Oar enltf^rteocd sdCM* M' 
cepts the ^ct of tbe erer-fM-oent and sitbtlc ea; ■ 
cradle to grzTc. this pbyskai bcu^ s 
*"■*■—* daagerL What a sphere tv a 
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is ; no remission, constant prayer, and untiring vigilance to keep 
the body free and healthful, every organ in condition, and every 
function perfect 

On the next plane — the intellectual and spiritual — a higher, 
harder conflict. The body, sound and well possessed, is the first 
and ever-requisite condition for spiritual possession. But other 
battles also await ; the spirit must contend against itselC 

" The hosts of sin are pressing hard 
To draw thee from the skies." 

It must take up arms against all that belongs to the lower 
inclinations and appetencies, against irresolution, ease-loving, 
unrest. The lens reports not true, exaggerates and distorts, 
sets things out of proportion : there is illusion, mirage in the 
eye, intoxication. It takes life long to correct, even proxi- 
mately, the aberrations, and see things justly. Ennui, inclina- 
tion, thirst, desire, — Buddha fought in the wilderness with 
these demons, and overcame; throttled their power that they 
should trouble him no more. 

'' For the good a merciless fight must wage 
The demon of darkness in quelling." 

And above all, overshadowing and transcending everything, 
the majesty of Justice, the supreme law of Duty and of Love, 
of unswerving faithfulness commanding to cast all aside, sur- 
render every gift, attainment, possession, the life itself in deed 
and sacrifice. What an authority it is, and at what cost, which 
must become no cost, to be honored I 

^' He who sees his Master's foce 
Will not in his prayers recall 
That he is chastised at alL" 

The vast struggles and transformations of the globe, reaching 
through myriads of ages, still in their incipiency, to eventuate 
in the perfect redemption and exaltation to the Eden of God, 
but typify and hint the transformations and births through 
which the soul must pass, painful and slow, but constant, to 
reach the full mark of its destination. In it the volcanoes must 
be burned out, the hard rocks worn, subdued, transformed to 
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fertility and life, all the evil demons slain, and chaos transmuted 
to cosmos. It is finally a battle of infinite and finite, endeavor 
and struggle of the individual to transcend the bounds of indi- 
viduation, and exalt himself above time, above change, to the 
enjoyment, possession, rest of the boundless, of substance and 
the eternal. 

Profoundly impressed with these spectacles which he saw in 
nature without, with the facts of experience within, dwelling in 
a land of sharp contrasts, great vicissitudes of climate, constant 
war, and sudden alternations of the seasons from extreme to 
extreme, himself withal a man of great polarity to truth, know- 
ing trial, but knowing only obedience, fealty uncompromising 
to the high requirement, — is it any wonder Zoroaster should 
have founded hereon a religion, a broad, comprehending faith, 
to becomcf the worship of millions } Here is space for an altar, 
sphere for the reverence, the affections, and the life. Many a 
religion that has started, and gone out into establishment in the 
world, has had less of capital stock to commence and do busi- 
ness on than this. Indeed, this held in germ the absolute, and 
could it have gone on and unfolded from its foundation, risen to 
a perfect purity, fulfilled the prophecy, it had been the universal 
and unending faith for the tribes of men. As it is, it gives rich 
and enduring hint Conflict, — possession and repose through 
that as indispensable term and condition — no faith that is to 
have permanent hold and commstnd among men can omit this 
from its foundation stones.* 

• " Zoroastrianism," says Burnouf, " in disengaging itself more freely 
from God and Nature [referring, doubtless, to the withdrawal and nature- 
worship which prevailed in India] has certainly made more account of man 
than Brahmanism has, and we may say that it has gained in depth what it 
lost in extent. It is not my province here even to indicate what an influ- 
ence a system which aims to develop the noblest instincts of our nature, 
and lays it upon man as the imperative duty of aU to struggle unremittingly 
against the principle of evil, has been able to exert upon the destinies ox 
those peoples of Asia by whom it has at different epochs been received. I 
may just say, however, that the religious and at same time martial character 
that appears in such heroic trait in most of the Yeshts could not fail to 
write its impress upon the discipline, manly as it was, under which the 
beginnings of the monarchy of Cyrus grew to their great dimensions." 
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Zoroaster discriminated, saw through symbol, read the thing, 
and so the requirement of conflict was not arbitrary or artificial 
He escaped the grossness, the distortions, the grotesque and 
horridly unnatural exactions of idolatry. He rested all on spir- 
itual grounds, and at least hinted the essential nature of all true 
worship. Had Magi and Parsee held by his just discrimina- 
tions, there had been no lapse or degradation. It is a height so 
hard to keep. The rest is in motion, the fixity in flow, perpet- 
ual going on and advance ; to stay and fasten anywhere is 
blighting and fatal. We cannot identify, cannot include and 
confine the supreme One in anything without losing him and 
being mocked with an idol, a stone for bread. It needs the 
agility, poise, instant shifting and adjustment of the acrobat 
There is such requirement of choice and of surrender of choice, 
the same thing God or incarnation of God, and held to at once, 
idol, a killing fetich, as the food, the very fiber and strength of 
the human body, becomes poison the instant it has served its 
end, and must be cast out or it will kill And so the worship 
has in but the very rarest instances in the individual — in 
society we may say never — been kept fluid and pure. 

This religion had great merit in another regard, — it was 
thoroughly normal and healthful : it appreciated the world. It 
had nothing morbid, other-worldly, about it It subordinated 
and also recognized, gave just place to the time-sphere. It was 
not sad, but joyous ; not ghastly and withdrawn, but flush with 
ruddy life, attached and cheery. There was to be no lamentation 
for the dead, no prying curiosity for the future. It enjoins to de- 
velop life richly ; " its device is. Enjoy." So its worship is prac- 
tical, in the common every-day doing. There was no withdrawal 
permitted from the world. Each was to stand in his place and 
perform his work there ; there were no monasteries^ na monas- 
ticism. Spiegel finds the tradition reported by Firdusi in regard 
to Sohrasp touched with the subsequent Buddhism, in that it 
relates that he abdicated his throne, became a priest, and died 
in the fire-temple. All this he tells us was entirely foreign to 
the spirit of Zoroastrianism. There is hardly the distinction 
between sacred and profane recognized. A man is to cultivate 
his field : it is an act of prayer and consecration to Ormuzd. 
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He is to wash and keep scrupulously clean his body ; it is in 
itself fitting, and also a condition, aye, very part and parcel with 
purity of soul. In our own speech castitas was chastity, and 
cleanliness is constantly the soil and condition of every respect 
and virtue. With Zoroaster the flesh devourers, Khrafstras^ 
were not only evil or harmful beings, but also uncleanness. "A 
field of wheat was acceptable in the eyes of Ormuzd as a puri- 
fied soul." It rejoiced, exulted in Nature and in life ; while it 
transcended, it dwelt in, it quaffed time ; for it found this the 
flow and speech of eternity. In this regard it contrasts strongly 
with those strange growths that have sprung up in India both 
before and since the day of Zoroaster ; contrasts with the reli- 
gion of Egypt with its monotone and sadness, its ghastly wor- 
ship of the skeleton at the feasts ; contrasts, indeed, with much 
that we haVe in Christianity, both primitive and present. All 
have stumbled at that stumbling stone ; renunciant, but not 
appreciative, denying fitly enough, but not rising to the true 
affirmation. Christianity left its saintship all too much in the 
clouds. Zoroastrianism approximated ; it hints something of 
the nice translation, the true reconciliation and mean, the trans- 
fusion of eternity with time, and exaltation of time to the eter- 
nal, that we are some day to have wrought out in religion. 

The awards of the future were to follow strictly upon conduct 
In the other world full justice should be meted out to all. Three 
days after death, says the Avesta, the soul hovers about the 
body, then it goes forward to the skies, in the case of the pious 
conducted by the good deeds as by the presence of a fair 
maiden. Fragrant breezes fan it, it passes over the bridge 
Ysbinavat, rises to Paradise, where it is welcomed by the pure 
Yazatas, by Aura-Mazda himself. All pains are taken to wipe 
out from its remembrance the terrors of death. The bad is 
taken and accompanied by a female of far other character, an 
ill wind blows ; seized by the Daevas and wicked, it must spend 
ages in suffering and sorrow in the gulf of hell making expia- 
tion. 

It was favorable to the lay element and so to the spirit of 
individual freedom. It did not, certainly for a long time, build 
up its hierarchy. The priests were less separate from other 
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men than was generally the case. Besides their especial busi- 
ness of reading and giving exposition of the law» they were 
occupied in agriculture, trades, &c. Bond of sympathy with 
other classes was thus maintained, and assertion of exclusive 
prerogative thus measurably kept down. 

Zoroastrianism was not final, it did not give the full apoca- 
lypse or make complete circle. There are points where it does 
not satisfy, places where it is failure. We may say it was an 
important advance, an approach, earnest protest uttered at cost 
of blood. It had the shadow of good things to come. One 
would think that the soul that could declare, " I worship thee as 
the essential substance of truth," that, finds the Supreme the 
All-best, had left some of the idolatries of paganism, and was on 
the way well to a true spiritual exaltation and life. Perhaps the 
age was too early for that ripeness and mellowness that should 
give us a symmetrical, full-rounded character. Moses, it would 
seem, must come before Jesus, and Zoroaster before Buddha. 

It has to be remembered that we have to look in no history 
for finality. There may have been nearer, finer approximations ' 
than Zoroastrianism made, yet the highest is but hint The 
perfect floats in ideal, dwells not in flesh. It is infinite, and 
cannot be compassed by time. No exhaustive statement, no 
inclusive example, no final explication and solution comes from 
any quarter to the soul of mortal. The problem is too high that 
the last word should have been uttered by anybody. In the 
last resort we are left alone with God, we are in the mount with 
him, and there is no man beside. It needs all humanity to give 
even approximately full rounded picture, to express but par- 
tially and remotely the wisdom and beauty of God. Jesus and 
Pythagoras, Socrates and Buddha, are good each in his several 
office, the several virtue and truth be came to reveal. None 
can cover the entire realm. The road remains yet untraversed. 
Let us not ask or expect of any what is beyond the power of 
individual person to confer. 

It is said that this is a decaying religion, efTete and spent, 
void of any power, soon to be supplanted and to pass away. 
Perhaps it is. The Parsees have dwindled to a small band, but 
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a handful now to represent the many millions that once swore 
by and went to do battle for the Zarathustric faith. Like the 
last of the Tasmanians, they, too, will ere long be gone. There 
is not inner vitality in the sect, whatever their tenacity of belief. 
All that is born, says Buddha, must die. There is no exception 
to this mortality. Any dispensation of belief, strong compre- 
hending and final as it may seem, must yield to the inevitable 
fate. Old must give place to new, lower to higher, and so on 
without end. Where is the work upon which man can place 
his hand and say. Finished. Like dynasties, like generations of 
men, religions must decay and become extinct. The sacred 
fire-flame, kept alive with such pious care throjUgh the centuries, 
must go out ; the devout Parsee with deep sorrow see the 
altar crumble, and Mobed and Destur shall be known and heard 
no more. Other growths shall arise, other faiths flourish, and 
of this structure there shall be left not one stone upon another 
that shall not be thrown down. 

Death and also life ; individually the faith must perish, in 
essence and substance it shall live. It has enduring elements, 
and these can never know age. The sturdy, sterling piety, the 
high practical endeavor, the fine symbolism, seeing the invisible, 
reading all in figure and intimation, recognition, the ethereal 
and the real, heavenly in the earthly, the America here — these 
are imperishably precious, and must embalm the faith, its very 
name, circumstances, history, deep and fragrant ever in the 
memories of mankind. The individual person dies, full quickly 
the voice falls to silence, and his fellows, looking eagerly and 
wistfully as they may, can see or know him no more. Tim^ 
melts all, dissolves individual perpetually in universal. But what- 
ever of vital quality was in him abides, cannot taste death, works 
on, writes, revivifies and glorifies the very name and person, sanc- 
tifying for the future time him in whom for the hour the divine 
fact stood enshrined. This Zarathustric faith shall so live ; 
spent as a form, effete as an outer dispensation, it shall still 
bloom in the new life, more effiective as it becomes less partial, 
historic and personal ; it shall be incorporated and dwell as a 
vital element in the larger and higher synthesis of the future. 

C. D. B. Mills. 
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OCTOBER TWELFTH. 

WHILE we write* the cannon are booming on the Com- 
mon in celebration of the anniversary of the discovery 
of America by Columbus, and it is an occasion which may well 
be signalized by such majestic voices — 

" Bellowing thunder, bellowing doom." 

For America is not only a new world, so far as its discovery 
and the date when it began to be part of the great mundane 
arena of human achievement and civilized life are concerned : it 
is a new world politically. The people of northwestern Europe 
were unconsciously indebted to the great boiling well in the Gulf 
of Mexico for an almost southern climate and southern vegeta- 
tion, and all the time were profoundly ignorant of the existence 
of this hemisphere. It was a late comer into the communion 
of civilized life ; but it was kept a mystery and an oceanic secret 
for so long a time not without a good reason. It was not 
wanted when the Northmen discovered it, in the eleventh cen- 
tury or earlier, because Europe was then — or the.northern part 
of Europe — rustling and shaggy with primitive forests, Hercy- 
nian, Caledonian, and the like. Europe could not then afford 
any settlers and colonizers for a new world ; nor was she either 
morally or politically fitted to found new and renovated socie- 
ties, in which manhood and not knighthood, kinghood or priest- 
hood should be uppermost. 

The great discovery could not be profitably and properly uti- 
lized until the fifteenth century of our era, the glorious dawn 
of the modem spirit, when the spell of superstition began to be 
broken, and man, acted upon by a sort of divine and irrepressi- 
ble impulse, set seriously to work to ascertain the limits and 
actual form of the world on which he had lived so long blindly, 
no longer content with the fables of poetry and religion and a 
priori conjectural cosmographies. It would seem a mighty 

* October 12, X870. 
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waste and prodigality to let a whole hemisphere, with here and 
there an oasis of Aztec and Peruvian semi-civilization, remain 
for so many myriads of ages the heritage of a few nomads and 
savages, impervious to the influence of the great cardinal events 
of history ; to suffer the splendors of its scenery, the golden fire 
of its rich autumnal sunsets, to burn themselves away for un- 
counted years with no sentient being capable of appreciating 
them. But for the development of man no expenditure of time 
and preparation is too costly. America was discovered coevally 
with the advent of the spirit of liberalism ; and with its discov- 
ery " the bounds of things were relaxed " in more senses than 
one, to use the language of Senaca. The limits of human 
enterprise were enlarged, and a new world was laid open, 
wherein the errors of the past and of human society could be 
revised and corrected at a safe distance from the ancient seats 
of superstition and enthroned authority. 

The United States may thank their stars that they have 
not a long historic past behind them. Their ^il is as old 
as that of Europe and their people are of Adamic lineage, it 
is true, as well as those of Europe and Asia. But the pres- 
ent and future here dominate the past We are a modem 
nation, the modern nation, and herein lies our felicity : prece- 
dent and authority, as matters of belief and usage, are not 
omnipotent here ; but, on the contrary, are of no weight what- 
ever unless they coincide with the dictates of reason and com- 
mon sense. In fact, precedent and authority stand no chance 
whatever here if they are in antagonism with the latter in the 
smallest degree. We ought to thank our stars, also, that we 
have no old monuments of civic and sacerdotal tyranny and 
grandeur to dominate the present and keep the past alive in 
the hearts and faiths of men dwelling in their shadows, that we 
have no devout and, unquestionable ignorance and credulity of 
nature-grovflhy because such plants are almost unknown to the 
moral soil of the genuine America. Transplanted to it they 
thrive only for a season, and quickly become sere and shriveled. 
Neither the race nor the usages of the old world can maintain 
their characteristics more than during the lifetime of the im- 
ported generation in the sparkling and transforming air of this 
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hemisphere — such a potent modifier is it. Now that the insti- 
tions of Europe and her antiquated systems and usages are dwin- 
dling in the light of the modern spirit, and look to be what they 
are in the eyes of enlightened reason and science, mere obstruc- 
tions and quaint devices of a whimsical, ignorant, narrow, sec- 
tional and purblind past, we have occasion to rejoice that ours 
were fashioned with light of the new era, and have, therefore, 
little or nothing obsolete of obsolescent about them. We have 
occasion to rejoice that we are so thoroughly modem and in 
accord with the spirit of the time, or the world-spirit, as the 
Germans denominate the sceculum. We have little or no shot- 
rubbish and crumbling cUbris of an exploded past. This hemi- 
sphere seems to have been reserved as a tabula rasa and clear 
arena and stage for modern civilization, — for a new point of 
departure for civilized man, in which he can cast off the fardel of 
irrational usages, institutions, and faiths, and, retaining all of the. 
old that is still and forever vital, because of its coincidence with 
reason, coul^go on his way rejoicing and lightened and at a 
brisker pace. Life, it is true, still remains an insoluble prob- 
lem, but man no longer dreams and is no longer begirt by illu- 
sions and hazelike images and shadows of himself. He has 
thoroughly examined the round world on which he voyages 
through space, — 

" This round sky-cleaving boat 
On which we float, 

Which never strains its rocky beams, 
Whose timbers as they silent float 
Alps and Caucasus uprear, 
And the long Alleghanies here. 
And all town-sprinkled lands that be, 
Sailing through stars with all their history." . 

He does not see purely imaginative persons on all sides, above 
and below, in heaven and earth, to whose whimsical manage- 
ment of mundane affairs he is a fawning and kneeling subject 
He now lifts fearlessly his sublime forehead and investigates all 
things with a rational and keen curiosity. At length he has 
recognized a majestic order everywhere predominant, which the 
men of the far foretime dimly prefigured in their fate and destiny 
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and established order of things. While Europe needs recon- 
struction as to her institutions, we children of the new time are 
under no such necessity. However much dilettanti of the mon- 
uments and relics of the past may regret their absence here and 
the newness, freshness, and unclouded brilliancy of everything, 
American reason says that such monuments would be obstruc- 
tions. Sentiment can gratify itself ad libitum across the water. 
Our task is with the present and future. Our gaze is forward 
and not retrospective ; for, as the world lives more and more in 
accordance with reason, the things of the past, its precedents 
and authorities, will be of less and less importance, because the 
present will contain all of the past which is vital and of perma- 
nent value. 

Matthew Arnold says, " Modern times find themselves with 
an immense system of institutions, established facts, accredited 
dogmas, customs, rules, which have come to them from times 
not modem. . In this system their life has to be carried forward ; 
yet they have a sense that this system is not of their own crea- 
tion, and that it by no means corresponds with the wants of 
their actual life ; that for them it is customary, not rational. The 
awakening of this sense is the awakening of the modern spirit. 
The modem spirit is now awake almost everywhere : the sense 
of want of correspondence between the forms of modem Europe 
and its spirit^ between the new wine of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth and the old bottles of the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries, or even of the sixteenth and seventeenth, almost every one 
now perceives. It is no longer dangerous to affirm that this want 
of correspondence exists ; people are even beginning to be shy 
of denying it. To remove this want of correspondence is begin- 
ning to be the settled endeavor of most persons of good sense. 
Dissolvents of the old Euopean system of dominant ideas and 
facts we must all be, all of us who have any power of work- 
ing : what we have to study is that we may not be acrid dissol- 
vents." 

Fortunately our institutions are of our own creation, or are 
the creation of our immediate ancestors. They are rational, 
and are forged, so to speak, in the fires of reason. They are 
not whimsical growths of a far past, legacies of tyranny and 
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superstition. Hence, while we behold across the Atlantic the 
spectacle of ancient institutions, governments, dogmas, customs, 
and rules crumbling visibly in the light of the modem spirit, we 
find our own institutions entirely conformable to the genius and 
spirit of the times. Take our federal system of government, for 
example. It is sunlike and planetary, so to speak, with the fed- 
eral authority, like the sun, in the centre, and the local State 
governments revolving, planet-like, about it. Our system is 
evidently the model of the United States of Christendom in the 
near future, for the whole civilized world can be amicably and 
harmoniously remodeled after it as an exemplar. Our system 
is, in brief, pacific, and engenders peace. We have never en- 
gaged in any but defensive wars and never shall. All aggres- 
siveness is foreign to the genius of our institutions. War and 
standing armies are utterly abhorrent to our system. Conquest 
we never dream of except by peaceful incorporation and annex- 
ation with the consent of the people annexed, and their absorp- 
tion into the body of our free and independent citizens. All the 
prizes of life are here within reach of the masses. In the more 
influential and truly American parts of the country the people 
are measurably enlightened and growing more so. And in the 
intelligence of the masses, in the capacity, self-reliance, and self- 
helpfulness of ** the average man," is the distinction between 
modern communities and those modeled on old-world, old-time 
ideas. All communities so modeled are effete and of the past 
They go to the wall in all collisions with people rationally 
trained in the spirit of modern times. Such communities are, 
in fact, of no account in these days. Their people have got to 
unlearn their gross errors and go to school to obtain a rational 
culture. Liberty within the circle of law and the enlightened 
conscience is the natural attribute of man as a spiritual crea- 
ture and a free agent. All compulsion is abhorrent to this 
spirit. Ignorance has become almost a crime in these days. 
Rationalism, and not blind faith, is the watchword of the times. 
Reason, and not traditions of men who lived in a far foretime, is 
our guide. Religion is voluntary with us, and it flourishes nat- 
urally and thriftily here. Even the Roman Catholic Church 
finds itself a voluntary institution here like all other systems 
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of worship. The State here regards the right of private judg- 
ment in all matters of belief and opinion as sacred. The right 
of choice in matters civil and ecclesiastical is inviolable. Mat- 
thew Arnold's new evangel of light, matters, and intelligence is 
the gospel of the times. While the past has belonged to the 
Latin race, it is impossible to blink the fact that the Germanic 
races are now dominant with their ideas of government and 
religion, — 

" Slow-sure Britain's secular might 
And the German's inward sight," 

and the American's inevitable political instinct, and tact, versa- 
tility in dealing with the problems of life, are now the great 
social forces. 

In fact, one of the most significant signs of the times and of 
the new era is the manifest decline of what are called the Latin 
races, or the nations of southern Europe, and their relegation to 
an uninfluential position. Spain and Italy have long been effete, 
and France seems to have fallen into the same category. These 
nations are truly designated as Latin, because the masses of 
their people have always regarded Rome as their ecclesiastical 
capital. They repudiate the Reformation, and have always de- 
nied the right of private judgment in matters of religious belief, 
and have remitted their consciences to an external authority, 
viz., the Pope. They are not, therefore, modem nations. They 
have yielded reluctantly in the case of Spain and Italy to the 
great material improvements, such as the railroads, electric tele- 
graph, pi in ting-press, &c., which the Germanic nations have 
invented, and which have so rapidly changed the face of the 
world. Their spiritual head has distinctly, and in so many 
words, repudiated and denounced the civilization of the age and 
the principles and conclusions of modern science. The masses 
of the population of Spain, France, and Italy are without intel- 
ligence, and for the most part are utterly illiterate. They are 
not en rapport with the civilization of the age, and their spiritual 
guides do not desire them to be. Hence the inability of the 
Latin nations to maintain the leading positions which they onOQt 
held. This is the era of general knowledge, light and, therefi 
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of tolerance in matters of belief and opinion. The ignorance 
which is so helpless as to be compelled to lean on external 
authority and comply with its behests makes its unfortunate 
subjects of no account so far as current events, are concerned. 
The Romanized form of Christianity was originally a compro- 
mise with paganism and the elaborately ceremonial and super- 
stitious state religion of the Roman Empire. Its head is a 
Christianized Pontifex Maximus, its college of augurs, &c. But 
Roman Imperialism in civil affairs, and Roman ecclesiasticism 
in spiritual, are alike obsolete and repugnant to the modern 
spirit. The Pope has seen fit voluntarily to stigmatize modern 
culture and modem ideas en masse. Living among the ruins 
of the past, he could know nothing of the world of to-day, which 
no longer has occasion to consult Jewish or Roman precedents 
and authorities. It has outgrown them both. Modem civiliza- 
tion deals with the entire planet, and not simply with the coasts 
of the Mediterranean Sea and a few outlying countries. It 
deals with two entire hemispheres, and not merely with a part of 
one. Such is the difference between the old martial, imperial, 
superstitious Latin civilization and the world-wide pacific, dem- 
ocratic modern civilization of the nineteenth century. The 
enlightened human reason which was the inspiration of the 
chief Hellenic Commonwealth, Athens, is again predominant 
in the world. 

The above reflections were written a year ago. Recent 
events make it evident that injustice is done to Italy. In fact, 
the Italian people are actually joining the advance guard of 
modern civilization. They s^e utterly repudiating their medi- 
aeval notions and superstitions. Rome is being reconstructed 
and secularized ; and, were it hot for Victor Emanuel, who is 
still at heart the bond-slave of the priests, the revolution in 
Italy would be complete and thorough in every particular. 

A word before closing in reference to Columbus, whose relics 
repose in the Cathedral of Havana. He was not a Spaniard, but 
an Italian. His countrymen in the United States are taking 
steps towards a proper recognition, on the part of the people of 
the great American Republic, of the illustrious Genoese navi- 
gator, whose memory has. hitherto been' too much neglected by 
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us. Let the stigma of this neglect attach to us no longer. Let 
a mausoleum be erected to him in our national capital ; for he 
deserves, on account of his own intrinsic, personal grandeur and 
nobleness of soul, as well as on account of bis great achieve- 
ment as one of the first of navigators, who dared to dispel the 
mystery of Atlantis, and sail confidently — 

"Towards the sunset 
And the baths of all the western stars," 

until he discovered a new world, — he deserves, we say, on both 
accounts, such a recognition at our hands as the leading nation 
of the western world. 

B. W. Ball. 



THE ARYAN RACE. 



IN the books of the day, — Disraeli's " Lothair," for instance, 
(chap, xxix., Ixxiil and Ixxvit.),— and also in the newspapers, 
magazines, and reviews of tfais country and of Europe, allusions 
are frequently made to the Aryan race, language, and art ; but it 
appears there are comparatively few persons who have a correct, 
or even the least idea, of the word " Aryan," In fact, numerous 
works relating to this subject have lately been published in dif- 
ferent languages ; but, owing to their extent, abstruseness, or 
minuteness of detail, such works are not accessible to the gen- 
eral reader. 

I have endeavored to sum up in these few pages the results 
of the deep researches of the many learned ethnogr^hers and 
philologists whose writings I have consulted. 

The origin and history of the ancient Aryans are still imper- 
fectly known ; for they left us no written record of ihemselves, 
and all the information gathered of late years has been derived 
through ethnography, and from the comparison of the Oriental 
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languages and dialects, — a comparatively new study, abound- 
ing with difficulties. 

It seems that this subject has always attracted considerable 
attention on the part of learned men ; for the Aryans are referre& 
to even by ancient authors — Pliny, among others, who, in sec- 
tion 43 of his " Germania/' speaks of them as a warlike people. 
Ptolemaeus and Herodotus expressed the opinion that the Aryans 
were a branch of the Scythian race, but of this there is no satis- 
factory proof. 

The name, " Aryan," by which is more especially designated 
the conquering race that invaded India and originated Brah- 
manism, is not an ethnical name, but merely a laudatory title, 
signifying in the Sanscrit and some of its derivatives, " noble," 
"illustrious," "faithful," "excellent," "master," and "lord." 

In the Vedas, — the sacred books of India, and the most 
ancient in the Sanscrit language, — the word Is often used in 
the sense of zealous, full of ardor, and also to designate those 
who did not belong to the inferior Hindu castes. 

It is a curious and noticeable fact, that nearly all of the names 
of nations have an obscure and indefinite origin. 

To-day, many ethnologists include under the general name of 
Aryans all the ancient agricultural and settled tribes of the 
white race. Some use it as a synonym of Indo-European ; but 
it should not be applied to the entire race, since it belonged 
only to one particular branch. 

The affinity traced between all the languages existing at the 
present time has led to the conclusion that the Latin, Greek 
Celtic, German, and Lithuanian races all spring from one com- 
mon root or stock, — the Aryan race, whose existence as a dis- 
tinct people is pre-historic, but yet undeniable, and who must 
have been numerous enough, since they subsequently subdivided 
into so many different nationalities. 

The observations and studies of most profound thinkers con- 
clusively prove that, wherever the Aryans have penetrated, in 
the East as well as in the West, they have sown the seeds of a 
powerful progressive development ; and to this source modem 
civilization ascends through a long chain of years. 

The fact that Ireland's old name, Erin, is a derivative, or 
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rather a corruption of Aryan, added to further philological 
and geographical proofs, seems to indicate that the Celts, and 
more particularly the Gaelic branch, were the first tribe of 
Aryans that emigrated to the western extremities of Europe. 
This theory is supported by Spiegel, the learned German orien- 
talist. 

The original character of the Aryan parent race waa, accord- 
ing to circumstances, modified or transformed in the descen- 
dants, who became a large family of nations, disseminated over 
the earth, all of the same blood, — ramifications or branches ot 
the same tree, so to say, — but no longer acknowledging the 
relationship, and frequently meeting only as foes. 

A writer on this subject remarks that the great popular mi- 
gratory and progressive movements which, in the end, have 
operated complete changes on the face of the globe, have 
always taken place in an east-wesferly direction. 

The period of the Aryans' first migration remains enveloped 
in obscurity, and, owing to the absence of all historical &cts, it 
is impossible to tell whether the great subdivisions took place 
peaceably and naturally, or whether they resulted from strifes 
and dissuasions, or from physical revolutions and commotions. 

It is, however, highly probable that this dispersion occnred at 
least two thousand years before the Christian era. This may be 
considered as a mean date ; for Max Hiiller, Weber, Goldstacker 
and Colebrooke, in tbor works on Sanscrit literatnre, and other 
subjects appertaining to the history of tbe primitive races, fix 
the beginning of tbe Aryanic dispersion at twdve or fifteen 
hundred years [K'evioiis to tbe birth tA Christ, 

On the other hand, Adolpbe Kictet. a distongaished French 
writer and philologist, who has devoted nncb time and bbor to 
tbe study c^ this qncstion, gives it a« bis ophiioo that tbe aJorc' 
said dispersioa took i^ace some tbtce tfMMnand yean befcre 
Christ, founding this tbeofy upon Hiodn XmSaAeo*, amd «pon 
beta derived from the htrestigations ^ BndMWMir asCiMWMy 
made by the learned nnthematkians ant ^ ■,■■.<.:<-: i jtxo' 
Sylvain BaiGy, and Dr. Playiair. hat tb- it^-itwc w << lib 
mucb<oateated point woold lead ns too fat. 

Another important qoestkia that ! 
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debate and speculation is, Where did the first Aryans live, and 
what sort of a country was Arya ? 

Here, again, we have no definite information. 

Judging from the order and direction of the Aryan migra- 
tions, from the traces left by ancient nations and tribes, on the 
routes over which they must have traveled, and from the special 
affinities existing among the various groups of Aryan languages, 
it is presumed that what was primitively called Arya consisted 
of the whole of that region, lying between the Hindukoush and 
Belourtagh mountains, the River Oxus, and the Caspian Sea. 

The Aryans must have, in the beginning, divided themselves 
into two large groups, from one of which descended the Aryans 
of Persia and India, and from the other all the European 
branches. 

Bactriana was then, in all probability, the cradle of the great 
and powerful Aryan family. 

Quintus Curtius, speaking of that country, says that its terri- 
tory is extremely varied ; that trees grow quite, abundantly in 
certain localities, and that the grape-vine yields products as 
remarkable for their size as for their lusciousness. Numerous 
springs water its fertile soil. In those parts where the climate 
is favorable wheat is raised. 

Mr. Burns, an Englishman who recently visited that country, 
fully concurs with the Latin historian just mentioned. 

The oak, beech, poplar, linden, willow, and elm, besides nearly 
every species of fruit-trees, are found there, and the ancient 
Aryans seem to have cultivated barley, rye, oats, peas, lentils, 
flax, hemp, and most of our garden vegetables. 

It is curious to observe that the majority of our fruit-trees 
and vegetables, as well as nearly all of our bread^tuffs, are 
natives of that part of the world. 

The Aryan flora apparently comprised most of the useful 
plants still cultivated. 

Civilization, and the ever-increasing facilities of intercommu- 
nication between countries widely apart, have greatly increased 
the number and variety of cultivated plants. Gaeppert says 
that in . Europe alone there ' are twenty-five hundred distinct 
species of plants now cultivated. 
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As yet, ethnography has discovered nothing to indicate that 
the primitive Aryans were a wandering people. What is known 
of their .language seems rather to prove that they were agricul- 
turists, and that they raised cattle and sheep. 

Ma;^ Muller, in his Lectures on the Science of Language, de- 
rives the name Aryan from the Sanscrit root ar^ to pow, whence 
the Latin aroy ararey the Greek aroo^ &c. He furthermore says 
thit arya formerly meant a man belonging to the third caste, — 
that of the Vaicyas, or land-tillers, — and this appellation may 
have thus become a national name, the majority of the Aryans 
being cultivators. 

The Aryans undoubtedly had some knowledge of the usefal 
arts, for they appear to have used most of the metals, and to 
have manufactured a variety of tools and implements of their 
own invention. Spinning and weaving seem to have been 
among the daily occupations of the women, who also fashioned 
into garments the products of their looms. 

Whether the Aryans ate bread or not is still a contested 
* point. Unleavened cakes of coarse-ground ^heat, rye, or bar- 
ley, baked on flat stones, under a heap of smouldering embers, 
were apparently one of the principal articled of food among 
primitive nations. 

It is a remarkable fact that nearly every living tong^ue con- 
tains some word meaning soup, or an equivalent compound of 
liquid and solid. There are quite a number of terms in San- 
scrit to express broth, pottage, and pap. Consequently it is 
believed the Aryans were great soup-eaters. They also made 
use of wine and beer, and of various other fermented drinks, or, 
.at least, there are words in the Sanscrit which lead to such a 
conclusion. 

It should be borne in mind that the Sanscrit is believed, by 
some, to be the most ancient tongue that has yet been discov- 
ered. 

From all these facts it may be inferred that the Aryans were 
in possession of the chief elements of an easy and comfortable 
life, — providing for their natural wants by the work of their 
hands. But, as ethnologists remark, the elements of an appar- 
ently undeveloped industry are also found among tribes that 
4 
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have remained in a barbarian state. A material civilization 
does not in anywise imply an equivalent degree of intellectual 
and moral advancement 

The comparison of languages again demonstrates that there 
existed among this race a hierarchy of constituted poWers, a 
regular judiciary system, and penalties varying according to the 
nature and degree of the crime or offense. Fines, imprison- 
ment, and capital pnnishment seem to have been most in use at 
the period we are speaking of. Next come the ordeals of fire 
and water, which date back to the earliest ages of the history of 
mankind. Most of the methods of inflicting this cruel punish- 
ment appear to have originated more particularly among the 
descendants of the Aryans. 

It is very doubtful whether Arya ever was a monarchy, or 
submitted to the absolute will of a single ruler. More probable 
it is that her people formed a confederation of separate and dis- 
tinct tribes or families, each entirely independent in the main, 
but uniting with the others to oppose the encroachments of hos- 
tile neighbors and to resist foreign invaders.. 

Thus were planted the germs of that strong spirit of liberty* 
and that sense and understanding of political and civil life, 
which are characteristics of the Aryan race alone, and which, 
althougk frequently crushed by ambitious and unscrupulous des- 
pots, always spring up again with renewed vigor and vitality, 
and with increasing power and influence. 

To this day but little has been discovered relative to the cus- 
toms and manners of the Aryans, although diligent search has 
been made for whatever traces might still exist. The study of 
their domestic life is yet very imperfecf, and the theories and 
information we have on moral and esthetic points are far from 
satisfactory or conclusive.. 

One of the most interesting and important subjects of debate 
is whether the Aryans had any established form of religion, any 
distinct creed. . 

It may be well to remark here, that, although Christianity 
sprang from the midst of the Semitic races, yet it became the 
great religion of mankind only by passing into the Aryan race, 
who have made its light to shine with a new eflulgence, and by 
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whom it is diffused all over the world. Many and widely differ- 
ing are the hypotheses to which the question of Arya's primi- 
tive religion has given rise. 

By the compared study of all the names of divinities, it has 
been proved that, towards a certain period, the aforesaid reli- 
gion must: have consisted in a sort of polytheism, .whereby most 
of the great powers of nature — the sun, moon, earth, fire, &c. 
— were worshiped, and this may have been preceded by an 
indefinite or vague monotheism. Their forms of worship were 
evidently simple, and nothing indicates the existence of any 
constituted or ordained priesthood, nor of any temples or altars, 
although sacrifices were, in all probability, offered. These sacri- 
fices or oblations consisted merely of the fruits of the earth, of 
libations, and of the blood of goats and of sheep ; for no traces 
of human sacrifices are found there. It is very likely that each 
head. of a family performed the sacerdotal functions. 

The Aryans were, like all primitive races, superstitious to a 
certain degree. They believed in witchcrafts and incarnations, 
spells and charms, and in the existence of numerous evil spirits. 
The complex and diffcult study of their mythology has been 
successfully begun by the learned Max Miiller, by Grimm, 
Kuhn, and Roth. They have already demonstrated that the 
Aryans had many religious myths. Among all young races, 
religious creeds and ideas are generally transformed into myths 
to satisfy the ardent imagination of man. As Max Miiller says, 
"Mythology is but an ancient form of language. A nriyth is the 
poetic expression of a fact or of an idea : it is the natural con- 
sequence of the personification of ideal beings, and is the spon- 
taneous creation of a national legendary genius, of which it 
bears the stamp." 

The medical practices of the Aryans rested entirely upon 
superstition : their treatment of diseases was purely a branch of 
magic. They considered malady as the work of demons or evil 
spirits, and their chief remedies were consequently exorcisms 
and incantations. 

Rich as their language undoubtedly was, and endowed with a 
brilliant and poetic imagination as they seem to have been, the 
Aryans must have had many traditions. Yet it is supposed 
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they had no sort of historic annals, since they have not left us 
the slightest evidence of their ever posessing any mode or 
method of writing. 

Although their learning and acquirements do not appear to 
have been very deep or extensive, yet everything tends to indi: 
cate that they were an eminently intelligent race. Their 
system of decimal numeration is a proof of their aptitude for 
calculation, and they must have had some knowledge of astron- 
omy, since their division of time presents some analogy with 
ours. 

As I remarked before, but little has yet been learned of their 
manners and customs. The Aryans undoubtedly had festivals 
and celebrations. With them, as with all nations, marriages 
and funerals were probably occasions of great pomp and solem- 
nity, where as much display as possible was made. As for dan- 
cing and singing, those recreations are natural to man in all 
countries and ages. It remains to be ascertained /whether they 
had any musical instrument besides the reed or. flute and the 
harp, both of which are found almost everywhere. 

With regard to special games, the only one that can be traced 
back to that distant epoch is the game of dice. Balls and dolls 
were evidently in use among the children, for there are several 
names in Sanscrit for each of those toys. 

The funeral rites of the Aryans, and the honors they paid to 
their dead, clearly prove that they believed in a future life, in 
the existence of a soul, and in its immortality. Incineration 
seems to have been commonly practiced among them, though it 
is highly probable that they also buried their dead, since this 
custom has so largely prevailed among their descendants. 

And now, in conclusion, — for it would take too long to enter 
into all the details of this prolific subject, — what seems to have 
been the especial prerogative of the Arayan race is. a harmo- 
nius equipoise of faculties and aptitudes. 

The qualities which have enabled their numerous descendants 
to rise to the foremost rank in the world are, a lively and fertile 
imagination, a mind susceptible of clearly distinguishing and 
appreciating the good and beautiful, a sense of right and of 
duty, and strong religious and moral instincts. 
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Through the activity and energy of this race, rich and pow- 
erful empires and republics have been founded ; literature and 
the fine arts have been cultivated ; industry and commerce 
have been developed ; the lofty domains of philosophy and the 
natural sciences have been explored, and the seeds of civiliza- 
tion have been scattered broadcast over the wide earth. Thus 
have the Aryans become the race of geniuses, the transcen- 
dent race of the world, eclipsing all others in intellect and 
resources. 

As Adolphe Pictet remarks, it is very curious to observe how 
the Aryans of Europe again meet their brethren of India, after 
a separation of four or five thousand years, and after making an 
immense circuit ; conquering them by bringing the elements of 
a superior civilization to them, and finding in their midst the 
ancient title-deeds of a common origin. 

What a subject of meditation for philosophers ! As stated at 
the beginning of this paper, I have tried to condense as much 
as possible the views and opinions of many excellent thinkers 
and writers on this subject. The discoveries already made will 
doubtlesss lead to more important ones, yet it is necessary to 
call the reader's attention to the fact, that, profound as all these 
researches have been to this day, the study of the Aryan race, 
notwithstanding the great progress it has made, seems to rest 
mainly on speculation, and is supported ohly by hypothetic 
arguments. 

Remark. — Care should be taken not to confound, as is some- 
times done, the Aryan race with the Arians, The latter were 
the followers of Arius, a celebrated heresiarch of the fourth 
century of our era, and their history is entirely distinct from 
that of the great race, of whom they were but descendants. 

Marie C. Ladreyt. 
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JOUFFROY'S CONVERSION. 

I 

I SEND The Radical what seems to me an impressive, not 
to say touching, record of the mental conflict of a noble 
soul during a transition of belief, — Jouffroy's own account of his 
conversion to rational convictions in religion, and of the strug- 
gle attending it in a mind ejqually sensitive, intelligent, and hon- 
est. I translate from the work of Vacherot, "La Rdigion." 
The author says that Jouffroy felt all the agitations and pains 
of the conflict between reason and tradition which Pascal had 
felt, with such horror, beginning and growing in his own bosom, 
and which he had violently stifled by the silence which he 
imposed upon his reason. Jouffroy, in the happier atmosphere of 
the nineteenth century, beheld the combat in himself end with 
the victory of reason. Here is Jouffroy's narrative : — 

I shall never forget the December evening when the veil which had con- 
cealed from myself my real skepticism was torn away. I hear still my feet 
in that narrow and bare chamber, where, long after the hour for sleep, it was 
my habit to walk. I behold still that moon, half-veiled by clouds, which 
lighted up at intervals the cold tiles of my floor. The hours of the night 
passed unnoticed : I was following anxiously my thoughts, which, step by 
step, descended towards the very bottom of my soul, and, dissipating one by 
one all the illusions which had hidden it from my eyes, momentarily brought 
its recesses into clearer view. In vain I dung to my last beliefs like a cast- 
away to the fragments of his ship ; in vain, appalled at the unknown void into 
which I was drifting out, I looked back with them for the last time upon my 
infancy, my family, my country, on all which was dear and sacred to me ; the 
irresistible current of my thought was too strong, parents, family, recollec- 
tions, beliefs, it obliged me to cast behind. The examination proceeded 
more obstinately and more severely as it approached its end, and it paused 
not till it attained it. I saw then that in the depths of my soul there was no 
belief left standing. It was a frightful moment ; and when towards morn- 
ing I cast myself exhausted on my bed, I seemed to see my former life, so 
joyful and so opulent, fading away, and another life, sad and lonely, opening 
before me, in which henceforth I should live alone, — alone with the fatal 
thought which came to exile me and which I was almost tempted to curse. 
The days which followed that discovery were the saddest of my life. To 
recount the emotions that racked me would take too long; although my 
mind viewed its work with some pride, my soul could not accustom itself to 
a state so little adapted to human weakness ; it sought by violent efforts to 
regain the shores which it had lost : it found in the ashes of its former 
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beliefs some sparks which seemed at times to rekindle its faith. But beliefs 
destroyed by reason cannot be regained save by reason, and these glimmer- 
ings were soon extinguished. If, in losing my (traditional) faith, I had lost 
my interest in the questions which it had answered for mp, doubtless this 
agitated state would not have lasted long : the fatigue would^have overcome 
me, and my life would have been like so many others, hushed to sleep in 
skepticism. Happily it was riot so. Never had I more deeply felt the im- 
port of these problems than then when I had lost the solution of them. I 
was an unbeliever, but I hated unbelief: that decided the direction of my 
life. Unable to bear doubtfulness upon the problem of human destiny, and 
having no longer the light of faith to guide me, I had only the lamp of 
reason to light my path. I resolved then to consecrate whatever time was 
needful, and my life if need be, to this research. It was by this road that I 
found myself led to philosophy, which appeared to me to be nothing else 
than this research itself. 

After citing this noble passage, Vacherot remarks that a con- 
temporary bishoff of the Roman Church, Dupanloup, having 
recited it to his congregation, exclaimed, " Behold how bitter 
are the fruits of Philosophy ! " In reality the bitterness was 
only the impost on the privilege of being a man. Humboldt, 
when in South America, made the curious and interesting ob- 
servation that " the monkeys seem the more depressed and mel- 
ancholy the nearer they resemble men ; that with the increase 
of their apparent reasoning faculties their impetuous sprightli- 
ness diminishes in equal proportions.*' Poor creatures ! that is 
the most human trait that was ever ascribed to them. They 
but tremble on the verge of human dignity, in compensation 
wherof they accept the first installments of human sadness, 
abdicating a measure of the untutored ecstasy of forest free- 
dom at the first approaches of reason. And when reason 
ushers in the coronation day, and sets her royal crown on man, 
with the illimitable privileges of joy and of knowledge attending 
the new sensitiveness, innumerable woes throng also to the fes- 
tival, and possibilities of suffering as intense and as rational as 
the bliss. JoufTroy understood that, with whatever pangs, a 
higher state was bom that night in his spiritual being. And 
the ability of the soul to value its difficulties for their testimony 
to the world of its inherent freedom and obligatory truthfulness 

was one of the sweet fruits of philosophy. 

J. Vila Blake. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

SELECTED PARAGRAPHS FROM A DISCOURSE BY EVERETT FINLEY. 

WE all know 'better than we do. We aspire to more than we 
accomplish. Our theory outruns our practice. We are con- 
tinually aiming, but never quite hit the mark. We rarely find just the 
thing that we have been seeking. Or, if we do find what we are seek- 
ing, it only produces a longing for more, or for something new and dif- 
ferent Man is a being that is always seeking, always finding, and 
never satisfied. Like Dives in the faUe, he may begin by praying 
for a single drop of water ; but grant him that and he will soon be 
craving and thirsty for the whole ocean. A proper proof of immor- 
tality appears in this boundless desire and capacity. The app>etites 
may be glutted and, for the time at least, satisfied. But the intel- 
lect is never satisfied with truth, and the soul is never satisfied with 
its attainments in wisdom and virtue. That is, the essential life and 
being of the soul is an infinite desire which nothing short of a pro- 
gressive immortality can begin to satisfy. Friendship, love, knowledge, 
virtue,, and wisdom, ^-all require an endless duration for iheir perfect 
fruition in the soul. But this is a proof of immortality not learned by 
hearsay or tradition. It can only be learned by experience, that is, by 
feeling the kindling of these divine desires and unsatisfied longings in 
our own souls. 

• 

It is evident that the higher one aims the greater will be the discrep- 
ancy between his theory of life and his ordinary practice of living. If 
one is satisfied with a very low standard of living, he may, perchance, 
without much difficulty, accomplish all that he desires or undertakes. 
If, instead of ainfing at the sun, he aims at the housetop, it is nothing 
very surprising if he hits his mark. A man who is satisfied with his 
own accomplishment and living must be either a perfect and divine 
character, or else he is too dull and torpid to know what real life is. 

Does the teacher of religion and morality live up to what he pro- 
fesses and teaches ? It were better to ask, first, what he does profess 
and teach? Does the practice of what is taught require bravery or 
heroism ? Perhaps the man never tries to preach or teach above his 
own head, and therefore there is no serious difference between his the- 
ory and practice. It is possible to preach a smooth-going, formal reli- 
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gion and conventional morality, which will not seriously strain any one 
to practice it, if he only belongs to its level, or can make up his mind 
to descend so low. * But if one tries to do his best thinking, and if he 
aims always to teach his best thought, is not there then almost of 
necessity a wide chasm between his teaching and his doing ? 

Even the most forward and heroic teachers may be, as Paul repre- 
sents himself, doing the things that they would not, and not doing the 
things that they would. But they are also like Paul in this, that they 
keep striving and pushing forward to reach the mark and gain the 
prize which are above and before them. There should be no actual 
contradiction between teaching and conduct; that is, teaching and 
practice should not advance in contrary directions. Is a man ear- 
nestly trying to know, and do, and teach the highest and best ? If he 
is, then and then only are his aim and purpose those of the true 
teacher'; though it is still possible that his views may come far short of 
being profound and reliable. 

We are told that in a certain place, when Paul and Barnabas were ^ 
preaching, the people were greatly astonished, and they said, " Behold, 
the gods are come down to us in the likeness of men." And the 
priest of Jupiter with the people was proposing to offer them sacrifice 
of oxen and garlands. But when Paul and Barnabas saw what they 
were doing, they rent their clothes, and ran among the people, and 
exclaimed, " Why do ye these things ? We also are men* of like pas- 
sions with you, and preach unto you that ye should turn from those 
vanities unto the living Gk)d." 

I wonder how many of the ancient saviours and saints and heroes 
would come with the same message, if they were now able to respond 
to the superstitious reverence in which their memories are held by 
their disciples and followers. I wonder what Jesus would say, if he 
were to speak with reference to the worship and homage which Chris- 
tendom is everywhere paying to his name. 

It would be interesting to know what all the renowned saviours, sages 
and heroes thought of themselves, and what reason they had for their 
opinion, rather than what their hero-worshiping disciples thought of 
them. In some instances we have the means of making a comparison 
between the opinion of the disciple and the master concerning the 
attainment of the latter. 

Here is what a disciple of Confucius, the Chinese sage, says of his 
master: "The talents and virtues of other men are hillocks and 
mounds, which may be stepped over ; Confucius is the sun or moon, 
which it is not possible to step over. Our master (Confucius) cannot 
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be attained to, just in the same way that the heavens cannot be gone 
up to by the steps of a stair." 

But this is what Confucius said of himself: " In letters I am per- 
haps equal to other men ; but the character of the superior man, carry- 
ing out in his conduct what he professes, is what I have not yet at- 
tained to. The sage and the man of perfect virtue, — how dare I rank 
myself with him? It may simply be said of me, that I strive to 
become rich without satiety, and teach others without weariness." 

And thus it might be with every revered saint, or saviour, or bene- 
factor of human kind, if we could but see the discrepancy between 
their actual and ideal lives as they saw it. We should probably see 
that not one has ever reached so high a summit of wisdom and virtue 
that he did not still feel the urging and invitation to go up higher. 
No doubt many of those leading spirits have gone almost infinitely 
beyond the average attainment of humanity ; but they can be very far 
in advance and still immeasurably short of perfection. 

We may doubt if any one has ever lived a life on this planet that 
was in all respects perfectly full and harmonious, if any one with a 
really divine theory and ideal of life has succeeded perfectly in con- 
forming his conduct thereto. 

Saviours and heroes may be immeasurably our superiors, but they 
are still men of like passions with ourselves. They too have their 
failings and limitations, while we have within us at least the elements 
of all their greatness and heroism. 

The Mussulman says there is one God, and Mahomet is his prophet ; 
the Christian says there is one God, and one Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ ; and so on through all the varieties of mediatorial religions. 
But the truth is that there is one God who' comes into direct relations 
with each soul, and his ways and methods of communication are infi- 
nite in number. \ 

There is a stage of human development where hero-worship is a 
good thing ; and it is a good thing for each one of us to give full 
honor and reverence to those to whom honor and reverence are 
due ; but where the ^ense of right and duty and the clear percep- 
tion of truth and goodness are developed in the soul, then there is the 
supreme authority, greater than the written or spoken word, of any 
prophet or saviour of old. It is only where man's higher faculties are 
undeveloped that this unquestioning and submissive hero-worship is a 
good thing. It may be well for the savage to reverence his king or 
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chief as the special and infallible agent of God, or even as God him- 
self; it may be well for the half savage to believe that his priest car- 
ries in his pocket the keys of the kingdom of heaven to admit or 
exclude whomsoever he will. Th^se infallible, special agents of 
heaven may in some sort serve as eyes to their blind or short-sighted 
followers ; but it remains also to be said that they generally do little 
or nothing towards improving their sight. It is not enough for a 
church or priesthood to be a successful leader of the blind ; but most 
of all, it ought to be a restorer of the blind. 

So, even for the savage, this blind hero-worship is seldom a pure 
good, because its tendency is to keep him in his savage blindness. 
And in the civilized man, where the intellectual and moral faculties are 
so far developed that he might be, and ought to be, a law unto himself, 
this superstitious hero-worship is no doubt a very fruitful cause of the 
decay and degeneracy of religion. The masters are inimitable, and 
then the religion, instead of serving as a conduct of life, is degraded 
to a fetichism and superstition. The teacher b raised above mankind 
to the position of redeemer and mediator : man is made a prize in a 
lottery between heaven and hell, and religion becomes a scheme for 
securing salvation after death. Therefore this hero-worship is particu- 
larly objectionable for those who are much advanced in the moral and 
intellectual scale, because it is a superstition, the heroes being aifter all 
only human, and generally far less perfect than their devoted followers 
suppose them to be ; but it is objectionable mainly because man can 
fully develop as man only by relying obediently upon the divine light 
and reason in his own soul, and because this worship tends to suppress 
and obscure that light and reason. It is a system of worship that 
treats man forever as a spiritual babe and tends to keep him in per- 
petual babyhood, when it ought to be his chief concern to grow up 
into moral and spiritual manhood. It is like planting the oak in a 
flower-pot. Could we find a hero in all respects perfect, it would still 
be as much as ever our affair to attend to the improvement of our own 
nature, and we could by no act of hero-worship imbibe and appropri- 
ate the virtue and perfection of another. 

But it is hard to assign the great teachers and benefactors, those 
who are worshiped as the world's saviours, to their true place and 
authority, without seeming to slight and disparage their merits. 
When we affirm the existence of the elements of greatness and 
divinity in all souls, we are construed into denying the superiority 
of those characters wherein these elements of greatness and divinity 
were most pre-eminently developed. 
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If we presume to correct or question one jot or tittle of the popular 
gospels of heroism, we are accused of denying the whole divine law. 
If one undertakes to winnow out the chaf!^ he is thought to be just as 
reckless and guilty as if he were aiming at the destruction of all the 
wheat That is the way the majority of religionists reason, or fail to 
reason, with respect to their Christs and Bibles. But still we must 
regard the most renowned and devoutly worshiped personages of the 
past, not as having attained the highest summit of human perfection, 
but simply as being leaders, teachers, and exemplars in this great pro- 
cession of human life which began with the advent of the first human 
being upon the planet, and has nowhere reached the highest summit 
of attainment 

These inspired personages, by showing us how great is the distance 
between us and themselves, show us also how far we are removed from 
our own true and possible selves. They rule us not by their arbitrary 
mastership, from which there can be no appeal, but by moving us 
through their word and example to press forward to the attainment of 
our own proper standard of manhood or womanhood. 

It has been for a long time the fashion of the world to persecute and 
kill the chief saviours and benefactors, and then, by and by, worship 
them as infallible prophets and lawgivers. But it would be far better 
to try to estimate them from the start at their real worth and capacity, 
and then, forever after, refrain from paying them blind and supersti- 
tious homage. The world has not yet learned how to make a right 
use of the wise and great. And I see no way of learning the lesson 
except through spiritual emancipation and self-reliance. We cannot 
by any means be transported to the skies upon the virtue and merit of 
another ; or, if we were so transported, it would only be a sort of bal- 
loon voyage, carrying us into a strange element incapable of support- 
ing our puny lives. The butterfly does not become a symbol of im- 
mortality by being borne aloft in its caterpillar state, but by developing 
wings of its owni and soaring in the element which is adapted to its 
new nature. And we doubtless all have the capacity of developing 
wings and ascending to a higher and purer element 

We can never in this life become as good, and great, and perfect as 
we feel we ought to be ; if we think and aspire, our practice will 
always lag behind our theory; and even those who are wisest and 
best must all take their departure without having attained their ideal. 
The greatest musicians have music in their souls vastly superior to any 
that they are capable of performing, or any that is represented in their 
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best compositions. The most accomplished poet, though he strain 
every nerve and tax his power of expression to the utmost, must still 
leave his best poetry unwritten. And the profoundest seer and 
teacher of religion must declare with Paul that his divinest visions 
are unutterable. 

So the greatness and glory of all men consists not so much in what 
they are as in what they are capable of becoming. 

Nature, and man as a part of nature, represent a tendency, but not 
a perfect achievement. It is all aiming at something higher and bet- 
ter, but generally coming somewhat short of hitting the mark. 

Looked at from a certain angle, the angle of our most common 
experience and observation, there is a vast deal that is bad and dis- 
couraging in the boundless folly and sin and suffering of human 
nature through all the countless ages. But man seems as far ad- 
vanced towards perfection as the world in which he is living. The 
world so far seems more fit for a race of sinners than for a race of 
saints. Poisonous reptiles, vermin, malaria, and the like, — these no 
more indicate a perfect world than the prevalent ignorance, crime, and . 
suffering indicate a perfect humanity. It all indicates this, that noth- 
ing as a whofe system is yet ripe ; that all systems are slowly matur- 
ing ; and meanwhile there is a great deal that is decaying and rotting, 
but only to serve in new and higher creations. Man tries and fails, or 
•only partially succeeds, and tries again : each time trying a little 
higher, success is perchance attained. And the same is true, though 
perhaps not to the same extent, of nature. As an illustration, here is 
something that I have copied concerning the formation of crystals : 
" A perfect crystal is as rare as a perfect man. But every crystal has 
its precise mathematical law which it tries to obey, and succeeds in 
obeying with more or less di3tortion and incompleteness. In crystals 
nature seems to try to make straight lines. The effort is seldom suc- 
cessful j nevertheless the straight line is one of the ideals of the grow- 
ing stones." So we see frpm this that the crystal fails to obey the 
precise mathematical law, even as man fails to obey the moral law. It 
too has an ideal which it rarely succeeds in attaining. Its line of rec- 
titude is a mathematical line which it does not often succeed in follow- 
ing. And if the crystal were endowed with reason and conscience, it 
too would suffer remorse and be moved by fits of repentance. 

It would be easy to multiply examples showing how nature comes 
short of what seems to be her aim and purpose. 

But what is man himself but a most noticeable example wherein 
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nature has so far failed to attain the ideal ? For man cannot be sepa- 
rated from the general system, even though he is made responsible for 
his own conduct, through the endowment of conscience and reason. 
And shall we not, therefore, conclude that man and his dwelling-place 
are both unfinished efforts of creation ? 

Man is a part of a whole world-system which keeps steadily advan- 
cing from lower to higher, from the less perfect to the more perfect. 
And we have here the assurance that when we work for progress and 
improvement we are working in the same line with God himself 

We may all be reformers, and we are miserably failing if we are 
not reformers. Our field of operation may not be very broad, it 
may not be the Christianizing of the cannibals, nor the conversion of 
the Pope of Rome to Protestantism ; we may not be counted in any of 
the popular reforms of the day: but we always have ourselves to 
reform, and that is a field which will bear an infinite amount of work- 
ing, while the more we improve it the better it will be for humanity in 
general. 



BEETHOVEN. 

LO the strong eagle, through the storm and night 
Up-winging to the light, 
Sea-bound, as fitful rose along the shore 

The low, deep roar 
Of rising wind, and many-voiced, the sea 
Moaned answer fitfully. 

Adown from cloud to cloud the drooping sun 

Drew near the horizon dun ; 
A ray of sunshine, then a shade again, 

Till over all the unquiet main. 
Came down the d6ubtful shadow round his flight, 

And deepened into night 
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Dimly white-crested, lashing waves rose high 

Against the stormy sky ; 
Full on his breast the angry blasts drove keen 

With scarce a breath between, 
And hurrying clouds but let a star shine through 

To vanish quickly too. 

Till down upon the raging sea, the rain, 

Like pain to quiet pain, 
Came, driven by the scourging blasts of wind, 

Still following close behind, 
And mocking waves plucked at his onward flight 

Through tempest and through night 

Yet -still the beat of his strong pinions gave, 

Through dashing wind and wave. 
Their measure to the slow-paced hours, and still 

Do find all powers of ill ; 
Alone, the patient pinions cleft the air. 

Nor drooped once in despair. 

So hour by hour the long night wore away, 

And blossomed into day. 
At last ! at last I The morning breaks at last ! 

The night and storm are past ; 
On broad-browed headlands sleeps the sunlight free» 

And there is no more sea I 

At last upon the bravely throbbing breast. 

The cleaving wings may rest 
O tireless pinions I ye have won the light 

Through tempest and through night. 
O'er all the waves of time for us your echoes beat 

In music strong and sweet. 

Anna C. Brackett. 
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AT QUARANTINE. 

RETOLD FROM THE GERMAN OF FANNY SEWALD. 

I. 

THE rich Jacob Dekanter had been an errand-boy in a mercantile house 
in a Flemish sea-port town, and had risen to be a partner of the mer- 
chant, whose youngest daughter he married. For the sake of securing 
greater independence of action, he had then become established in business 
for himself, and was now one of the most successful ship-owners in the 
place. He loved to dwell on this success as the result of his own prudence, 
foresight, and knowledge of men and things, and to give to these the sole 
credit of placing him where he was. 

" Success, my dear sir, success is the touchstone of merit," he would say 
as he smoked his pipe among his fellow-merchants at the club-house. " For 
this a man has only to thank himself; I came into the world without a cent : 
well, you see I have not altogether wasted my time." He was cool, persist- 
ent, limited in his views and wishes, and inflexibly determined on carrying 
out any purpose which he had resplved upon. 

Madam Dekanter knew exactly what he required, and applied herself 
assiduously to fulfill those requirements. On his part he did not grudge 
her the luxuries wl^ich she had gradually come to love and to need, and 
there had never been any difference between them in regard t6 the educa- 
tion of their two children. It was a settled thing that Jacob, the son, should 
inherit his father's business as he had inherited his name, and that the 
daughter should be married as early and as well as possible. Until the time 
came for this, the mother might do as she pleased with her, and it was then 
for the father to find a husband whom she was to marry without any further 
question. For his part, he made little account of education in books, art, 
languages, and music. His ledger was literature enough for him, and the 
figure-heads and flags of his ships satisfied the demands of his esthetic na- 
ture. But he was well content that Madam should cherish somewhat differ- 
ent tastes from his: it was from her dictionary. and not his that the name 
Edmee had been given the daughter, and Herr Dekanter looked upon it as 
the proper and natural reisult of his having chosen a prudent and handsome 
wife, that he should have an accomplished and charming daughter. He only 
reaped what he had sown ; and like his handsome house in the town, and 
his villa in the country, his credit and his wealth, everything was what ought 
to have been expected from his wise foresight and prudent care. 

How could the good merchant ever imagine that there were in the heart 
of his wife dreams, hopes, and wishes which she had been shy of expressing 
to her parents, and which he could never have understood or met ; that she 
hoped to secure for her daughter what fiate had denied to herself? Edmee 
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was the poetry in her mother's life. She herself, behind her father's ac- 
count books, had had no youth, and this youth she now enjoyed in the 
blooming spring time of Edmee, in whose heart she lived, and in the grati- 
fication of whose romantic hopes she sought for the compensation of her 
own prosaic existence. Of all this Herr Dekanter knew as little as he did 
of the grounds of the warm friendship which his wife and daughter cher- 
ished for Madam and Fraulein Louise Preval. 

Madam Preval was the widow of an architect, who had died young, and 
left her little besides a good name and two children, a daughter and a son. 
Madam Preval, after the death of her husband, had supported herself and 
her children by giving lessons in drawing and painting. The poor Louise 
was hunchbacked, and her large, sad eyes seemed to utter a silent complaint 
over her personal deforrtiity. • She had entered the young ladies' school on 
the same day with the tall and handsome Edmee, and a relation of tender 
friendship was formed between them. The letters of Edward, the brother 
of Louise, who had gained the artist-prize and been sent to Rome as the 
pupil of the Academy for three years, were read also by Edmee, who was 
always remembered in some message to the dear friend, and always sent a 
greeting in return. " Do you not love him dearly, our Edward ? " Louise 
would often ask ; and when Edmee would express her affection, Louise 
would add, with a sigh, " But he loves you, he loves you so much ! " The 
sigh unconsciously said, '* But who will love me ? " It is not so easy to 
renounce all hope. 

Years had thus passed away, and great was the astonishment of Edward 
when the friend of his sister stood before him, on his return from Italy, 
in all the radiance of her maidenly beauty. And great was the pride of the 
mother in the manly bearing of her son, in whom her highest expectations 
as a mother and an artist had been fully realized. She was to be pardoned 
for desiring to keep him for a while in his native city ; but he must live, and 
to live he must have orders to execute in the line of his profession. Where 
were they to come from ? Fortunately the rich ship-owners loved to see 
their own portraits and those of their families, if they did not have a love 
for art itself. Could he only have an opportunity to show what he could do ! 
If Edmee would sit to him, he would be able to display such a beauty <f 
coloring, and such striking points of his power as an artist, that even his 
phlegmatic townsmen would be moved to enthusiasm. The matter had been 
under consideration for some time, and finally Louise said, '* Let me see 
what I can do," as she wrapped her sorry little form in her dark shawL 
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The servant conducted her at once to Edmee. Dinner was just over, and 
Herr Dekanter was conversing with Herr Bdchart, the head of one of the 
richest and oldest mercantile houses of the city, while Madam Dekanter 
was sitting by the fire, and Edmee was playing the piano. A young man, 

5 
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the^son of ^e guest, was standing behind her. He was not bad looking^ he 
might even be called pretty, with his fresh, youthful complexion, and his 
expression of perfect contentment with himselfl He gazed with- entire sat- 
isfaction on the beautiful form before him, — and how excellently she sang ! 
What depth of feeling ! He felt certain of pleasing, but such a response of 
sentiment he had not looked for at once. He had often heard the love song 
that she was now singing, but it had never moved him as now from the lips 
of this girL ** Fondly I love thee ! " Her whole soul seemed to be in the, 
music, and he was extremely vexed when Edmee suddenly arose and has- 
tened to embrace Louise, who now entered the room. ^ I want to see you 
alone — I have something to say to you,'' whispered the latter, as her friend 
bent down to embrace her. Fortunately, Madan Dekanter and the young 
ship-owner were soon engaged in conversation, and Edmee had an opportu- 
nity to ask Louise what she had to say to her. " You can dp my brother a 
great favor,'' said Louise ; " you can render him a very essential service, if 
you will." 

" Tell me what it is," cried Edmee, with heightened color. " You well 
know how much friendship I have towards him." 

** Induce your parents," replied the zealous sister, ** to let Edward painty 
your portrait" 

'* My portrait ! Edward paint my portrait ! " repeated Edmee, flushing up 
to the eyes. " What is that for ? " 

'* He must support himself: he must exhibit some picture that will excite^ 
attention, and your portrait will answer this end." 

Edmee's cheeks lost color as quickly as they had gained it She had not 
supposed any such object as -this when Louise had first made the proposi- 
tion. And the latter, wishing to dispel the painful feeling which she had 
unwittingly excited, went into the adjoining room as if to look over some 
copper-plates upon the centre-table, and Edmee followed her. 

*' See," said Louise, taking a small card from her pocket, and handing it 
to her friend ; '* he will make a good likeness, you may be sure." It was a 
miniature of Edmee painted from memory. Edmee seemed unable to make> 
any reply; she kissed her own picture, and kissed. the smiling Louise« 
"^ell him — tell him — ah I tell him nothing ! — nothing ! " And without 
another word she hurriedly left the room^ 

A few days after this. Madam Dekanter said to her husbaadas they were; 
sitting alone at the breakfast table^ '* Have you any objection to my hanbg^ 
Edmee's portrait painted ?" 

" Edmee's portrait painted ! " repeated Herr Dekanter. " What's that 
for?" 

'* She wants to have it done, and one can't blame her, she is so handsome. 
And then I imagine she would like, besides, to give a chance for young Poe- 
val to earn something." 

Herr Dekanter considered the matter for a moment, and then said,. *''I 
have no obje(:tion ; it suits my purpose exactiy. ! " 
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" Your purpose ? " asked Madam, " what does that mean ? " Her hus- 
band looked round to see whether the doors were shut, and then repliedj 
•• Edmee is to be married ! " 

"Married! And you have given me no intimation of such a thing! 
Edmee to be married ! " 

" To Bechart's son." 

" I thought so ! " 

" It did not require a great deal of thought," observed the husband. 

" And I am now informed of this plan foMhe first time, and learn of it 
only by chance, ate it were ! " said she, in a tone of mortification. 

" Plan — I am not in the habit of speaking about my plans. The thing 
is a fact The old man gives his son a hundred thousand and takes him 
into partnership. Edmee will receive the same sum. This will do for a 
beginning." • 

** As far as money is concerned, tut not the hiisband," 

" Not the husband ! Not Adolf Bechart's son ! " 

" No ! By no means ! Edmee may well look for some other husband 
than a mere ship-owner — than this Philibert ! " 
4j^ **A mere ship-owner ! " exclaimed the husband. " I think, Madam De- 
kanter, that you have not fared so very badly as a ship-owner's wife, and " — 

" I grant it, but " — 

" And what is there wanting in Philibert ? " interrupted, in his turn, the 
husband, for they had both become excited. '' Philibert is a good business 
man for his five-and-twenty years, he is in good health, appears well, and, i^ 
a word, he pleases me ! " 

^ You, dear Jacob, you ! " insinuated his • wife, thinking that it would be 
the safer way to run before the wind, than to sail in its very teeth. 

" And he will please Edmee also, if she is reasonable. He is the best 
match in the city. The house is a hundred and fifty years old, and is known 
all over the world I An old family, a rich husband ! He must please 
Edmee ! " 

The mother shrugged her shoulders. " Perhaps he will, when she comes 
to know more of him ! " 

** There will be time enough for that after they are married ! " observed 
Herr Dekanter. 

"Jacob," said the mother, laying her hand on his shoulder; "we knew 
each other well a long time before you asked me to become your wife, and 
you have frequency spoken of your prudent foresight in this respect Your 
calm consideration has made you the man that you are to-day " — 

" I have considered everything carefully," assured he, essentially mol- 
lified. 

^* Then let Edmee have time for consideration. Let me have time to get 
tised to the thought that a stranger, e\en this young Philibert, is to have the 
disposal of my daughter's fate in the future, and if then she " — 

«< No ii^ no but ! " cried her I^uSband, ** and under that condition I grant 
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it. Tell Edmee what I have determined in regard to Bechart, and that she 
may have two months to get better acquainted with her future husband. 
Two months from to-day her marriage will be solemnized. Meanwhile, you 
look after her outfit, and I will announce the betrothal." 

The clock struck eleven. He drew out his watch mechanically, said it 
was time to go cm change, shook hands with his wife, and went out. 



III. 

Madam Dekanter stood looking out of the window into the garden, as if 
some inspiring suggestion could come from the long avenue or the lawn 
before the door. As far as Philibert was concerned she could make no 
objection, excispt that she felt sure that her refined and cultivated daughter 
would not see in Philibert the realization of her ide^l. She felt that what had 
contentecf her would not content Edmee^ who had been brought up very dif- 
ferently from herself. But what could be done ? She stood and stood, but 
no suggestion occurred to her how to prevent the marriage, or how to pro- 
cure for her daughter a more desirable husband. But the autumn shone so 
brightly, that she felt inspired by hope and a strong assurance that some 
unexpected chance would aid her wishes. She went to find her daughter, 
who said to her as she entered the room, — 

** Well, dear mother, has father consented that Edward should paint my 
portrait ? " 

" Of that, by and by, my child. ' I have something of great importance 
to say to you. Come here and sit by me." 

After her father's purpose had been made known to her, Edmee threw 
herself, weeping and imploring, on her mother's breast, and conjured her 
not to allow her only daughter to be wedded to a man whom she did not 
and could not love. Her mother could only bid her be of good courage, 
and trust that time and chance would work in her favor. After a long and 
silent deliberation, Edmee said, — 

" Do not weep, dear mother ! I will tell my father that I will try 
to love Herr Philibert Meanwhile, I will beseech him to defer the 
betrothal." 

Her mother shook her head doubtingly. '' He will not consent to any 
delay," said she. 

'* He will, he must I " asserted Edmee. *' I do not ask him to put off the 
marriage, I only ask that the betrothal shall not take place before I have 
tested my heart. My father cannot deny me this, and in the interval Herr 
Preval can begin upon my portrait." 

Her father complied with her request, saying that he was convinced that 
when she knew the man who was to be the future head of the house of Bech- 
art, she would be well pleased with hjm. Philibert himself had no doubt of 
the result He visited the house every day, presented to Edmee the cus- 
tomary bouquet, wore a black hat and gloves, parted his hair carefully, and 
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began to assume the air of a young man of fashion. But as neither Madam 
Dekanter nor her daughter desired his sble and exclusive society, other 
guests were invited from evening to evening, and very frequently Madam 
Preval with her son and her daughter. 

The portrait was already in progress, and looked every day more living 
and brilliant, but Edmee herself grew paler and more silent as it was more 
and more evident to her that she could not become Philibert's wife ; but 
Edward manifested no special interest, while Philibert was more pressing in 
his attentions, and more confident in his bearing. The helpful chance 
seemed as remote as ever, and the atmosphere of the Dekanter mansion 
gradually became heavy and oppressive. Edward, too, lost his usual 
cheerfulness, and ceased to talk to his mother and sister t)f his future 
plans. One day, as Louise was depicting his certain success, he said 
bitterly, — 

" What is the use of success, if it comes too late ? I may be rich and 
£imous — in time to ask Edmee*s daughter to become my wife ! " 

Louise went softly to where he was sitting, drew his arm around her neck, 
and laid her head on his breast, as she asked, — 

"And why do you not ask Edmee herself?" 

He shrugged his shoulders, repeated her question, and said, — 

" You would not ask that if you were not a woman." 

" I would woo h^r, if I were a man ! " replied she confidently." 

" No, you would not, for you have a sense of honor ! " 

** Sense of honor ! What has that to do with love ? " 

" For me there is no love not based upon a feeling of m^ own self-respect," 
said Edward, excitedly and firmly. "It is true I love Edmee, and should 
be happy to make her my wife. Can I ask this man, this Herr Dekanter, 
who thinks only of a man's wealth, to give me, the poor painter, his daugh- 
ter for a wife ? He would look upon me as a fool. And Edmee herself — 
has she not consented to be Philibert*s Bechart*s wife ? There is some- 
thing in riches that dries up the heart — I only wish that it had been some 
one else but Edmee who had proved to me this truth." iSaying this, he ar- 
ranged his brushes and his palette to go to Edmee's last sitting. He was 
in that mood which delights in pouring scorn upon one's own faith and 
higher convictions, and which yet desires nothing so much as the con- 
tradiction of one's own assertions. It vexed him that his sister was silent, 
and he went on : " Had you loved me as I love you, had you not been daz- 
zled by the magic of wealth, you would long since have seen that Edmee 
could not love me ; you would have bid me beware when you saw how much 
my heart was getting wrapped up in Edmee : and, surely, I owe you no 
thanks for procuring me the opportunity to paint Edmee — to paint her por- 
trait as a bridal present for Herr Philibert Bechart" He did not perceive 
how hard and unjust his inward discontent made him towards the sister 
whom he so tenderly loved ; and, without waiting for any reply, he took his 
hat and left the room. 
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IV. 

Madam Dekanter had gone to call her husband, for Edward had put the 
last stroke of the brush to his painting ; and, although the worthy merchant 
was anything but a connoisseur, respect required that the completed picture 
should be submitted to his critical eye. 

The painter's eye turned from the p6rtrait to tRe original, and from the 
original back to the portrait, as he compared them together ; and the longer 
he looked the sadder grew his heart, as he thought that he was to lose them 
both forever. Neither spoke. They heard the fire crackling in the grate, 
they heard the ashes fall, and the clock measuring second by second. 
Edmee saw how sad he was, and could scarcely keep back her tears. *' He 
pities me," said she to herseli^ " but he does not really love me. If he did, 
how could he help speaking?" But Edward thought, *'If she had any 
heart, she would understand and know all I feel, so that there is ho neces- 
sity for my speaking." The clock struck two. 

" Two o'clock already," said she : ** how the time flies f " 

It was a relief to both to have the painful silence broken. The tone of her 
voice disturbed the spell. 

" Yes," cried he, ** time flies ; a few minutes, perhaps only a few seconds, 
are ours I To-day you are free — hear, Edmee, what I can say to-day — I 
loye you, I have loved you from my youth I You have been my inspiration, 
Edmee ! In all that I have striven for and accomplished, I have thought of 
you. And now " — 

He turned away.* The tears rolled down Edmee's cheeks, but he did not 
see them. Stepping up to him, she laid her hand on his arm, as she asked : 

" Edward, what am I to do ? " 

" Keep the promise you have made ! " answered he, bitterly. His re- 
proach touched her to the quick, but she only said, in a voice scarcely 
audible, — 

" Even if I love you ? " 

" What do you say ? What do you say ? " exclaimed he, as she lay in his 
arms. 

At this moment Madam Dekanter came into the room, not having found 
her husband in the counting-house. Not many words were needed to explain 
to her the situation of afiairs, but she was very far from seeing, in this turn 
of aflairs, that lucky chance for which she had been waiting. This was roman- 
tic, indeed, but it was not just the sort of romance that had occupied her 
dreams. She had destined Edmee to wear, at least, a countess' coronet ; 
and to marry this painter without property seemed to her the extreme of 
folly. It assumed to her eyes the appearance of Quixotic extravagance, 
and all her feelings experienced a strange revulsion. Had Herr Dekanter 
seen the quiet firmness and the matronly dignity with which his wife strove 
to impress upon their daughter a sense of her sentimental folly, and upon 
Edward his blind infatuation, he would have congratulated himself afresh on 
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his prudence in choosing such a sensible wife. She also wrote to Madam 
Preval that she must request her and her children, under existing circum- 
stances, not to visit her family, and resolutely resisted all Edmee's supplica- 
tions for a temporary delay of the marriage with Philibert As a last re- 
source Edmee wrote to Philibert himself, confessed that she did not love 
him, that her heart was another's, appealed to his generosity and magnanim- 
ity, promised eternal gratitude and friendship, just as she had read was done 
in novels ; and she had not a moment's doubt of the success of her master- 
piece of composition. It was really a good letter, and the only trouble was 
that she had not taken into consideration who was to receive it 

It was of but secondary importance, Philibert thought, for love to exist 
before the union of himself and Edmee. Everything in its time : it would 
not do to have too many good things at once — first the wife, and then the 
heart When the thought occurred to him that Edmee's letter required an 
answer, he became somewhat reflective. How should he combat such 
extravagant notions ? He resolved not to write, but to answer it in person ; 
and, when he called in the evening, was received with extraordinary friendli- 
ness by Madam Dekanter. When he was alone with Edmee, he was rather 
at a loss how to begin the conversation ; but she relieved him from this per- 
plexity by saying, without looking at him, — 

" I beg, Herr Philibert, you will not disappoint the hopes which I have 
formed, rel)dng upon your friendship." 

Edmee's precipitation and excitement had rendered him a great service. 
He took her hand, which he had never done before, and said, — 

'* Your confidence, mademoiselle, has touched me deeply. Believe me, I 
shall try to deserve it" 

*' Oh, Herr Philibert ! " cried she, in great delight, her eyes beaming with 
joy. 

He took the other hand, and held her firmly. " I am your friend, made- 
moiselle," said he complacently ; *' and your firiend must tell you the truth, 
must he not ? " 

She nodded assentingly. 

^ Well, then," continued he, '* believe me, mademoiselle, that no sacrifice 
in your behalf would be too great for me, except that of renouncing you^ 
for I also love you. Mademoiselle Edmee." She was unprepared for this 
strategic flank movement, and tried to free her hand ; but, unwilling to sur- 
render any ground he had won, he said, "And if I should consent to 
renounce you, do you think that your father would permit you to marry a 
man without propert)r, without position, and without a name? He has 
pledged his word to me and to my £aither, and we have pledged our word to 
him. And even if I did not love you, I would still be true to my word, 
dearest Edmee." ^ 

" I have never given any promise," exclaimed she hurriedly ; " I have " — 

" Pardon me," interrupted he, " if I remind you, mademoiselle, that you 
had npne to give ! You are at your father's disposal, and under his guar* 
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dianshipy and I know Herr Jacob Dekanter, that he will be true to his 
word " — 

Philibiert was g&ing on, but he saw that her cheeks were burning with 
anger. In a changed tone he said, — 

" Forgive me, if the eagerness of my love betrays me into the use of 
improper expressions. I feel assured that I shall never repent making you 
my wife, and I cannot but hope, mademoiselle, that you will never repent 
complying with your father^s wishes." 

He bowed smilingly, and kissed her hand. Other persons came into the 
room, and he was not alone with her again that evenings 

Edmee passed a sleepless night, revolving every means to escape the 
betrothal, which was to take place the next evening. She thought of death, 
but she loved life ; she thought of flight, but she knew that Edward Preval 
was not the man to expose a woman to the scorn of the world. When the 
morning dawned, Edmee had been able to fix upon no other plan than to 
throw herself at her father's feet and implore him to spare he^ the sacrificcf. 
The only result of this heroic procediu-e was an unpleasant scene, and a 
renewed assurance of the father's unalterable determination. 



V. 

Edmed submitted in passive silence to all the attentions of her betrothed. 
She sat pale and sad by her mother's side when Philibert drove them out 
in his new carriage ; and, when he asked her advice and opinion in regard to 
furnishing the new house which his father had built for him, she would reply 
that she left it all to him, that she had no preference in the matter. This 
was true, but it was a truth not very pleasant for him to hear. He said to 
his father, — 

" I am out of patience with this indifference and want of will" 

" Simpleton," replied Herr Bechart, " she will make up for it by and by : 
it is nothing but willfulness and obstinacy on her part ! You will have to 
take time to break her in." 

Day after day passed, and Philibert's betrothed preserved the same polite 
but cold demeanor that she had shown since the betrothal. His pride and 
self-love were wounded, and he resolved to show her that Philibert Bech- 
art, of the firm of Bechart & Co., was not to be slighted with impunity. He 
began to pass his evenings with his former companions, who welcomed him 
witfi open arms, and lauded this energetic assertion of his freedom. They 
gradually became acquainted with his relations to h^s betrothed ; and, al- 
though they were no gossips, he soon found himself the hero of the day, 
and gave it to be understood that he might come to the conclusion to break 
off the match. He really hoped that Edmee would be piqued by his absence, 
but neither word nor look of hers betrayed the least emotion. He might 
come or stay away, it was the same to her. Meanwhile the flying rumors 
came to the ears of the parents. 
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** What does all this mean ? '' the old Bechart one day asked his son. 

" A stratagem of war," replied Philibert " I am an article in demand, 
and the Dekanters are to be made to feel doubly grateful that they can have 
me. Second my efforts, father, and I shall become master in my own house." 

The father smiled. This was really a chip of the old block. He would 
like to bring the old errand-boy to terms. 

" What is all this I hear about your Philibert ? " asked Herr Dekanter. 

Herr Bechart shrugged his shoulders, elevated his eye-brows, and said, 
with great deliberation, — 

" You know me, my friend ; you know I am a man of my word, and my 
son, too, knows how to keep his engagements. But " — 

" But ! " cried Herr Dekanter. " How can there be any buts, when Edmee 
Dekanter, when my daughter, is in question ? You have only to say the 
word, Bechart, and " — 

" Sofdy, softly, old friend ! " interrupted the latter. " Who has any such 
intention ? And yet, every agreement is made under certain presumptions, 
and my son believed that your daughter had been brought up in submission 
to her parents, and in obedience to weU-understood social requirements. 
He had expected to find her agreeable and complaisant, as every man fnust 
desire his future wife to be, and " -^ 

" And ? " asked Herr Dekanter. 

" My son finds his betrothed — excuse me for saying it — not brought up 
as he thought He finds her rather self-willed. He complains that she does 
not receive him as he would like to be received, and as he deserves. And 
he has declared to me that he is not inclined to marry where he does not 
feel that he is loved as he ought to be." 

Herr Dekanter bit his lip. He would have liked to show Bechart the 
door; but it was always a bad thing for a girl to be cast off by her betrothed 
just before the wedding, and the Becharts were so well known — 'and who 
would understand the real ground of rejection ? It was hard for him to give 
in, but he must ; and so he said, smiling, — 

" I did not look for such«romantic fancies, Bechart, in your son." 

" Nor I — nor I," asserted Herr Bechart. " But what would you have ? 
My son is his own master, and " — 

He delayed finishing the sentence. This was too much for the other, and 
he said, bowing, — 

** Your son is fi*ee if he wishes it." 

*' He wishes no such thing," said Herr Bechart, who had accomplished 
the end he had in view, and was very well satisfied with himself. '* He loves 
his betrothed. But see to it, Herr Dekanter, that she is agreeable and 
pleasant Oiu* family has a right to make some claims, and expects that she 
will do a little towards pleasing her betrothed. After she is married " — he 
laughed, and extended his hand to his old business friend — ''after she is 
married, we shall see things take care of themselves." 

" Yes, of course," assured Dekanter ; " but speak to your son. This kind 
of talk must be put a stop to." 
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''Mere talk!" rejoined the other. ''But, nererdielesSy speak to your 
daughter." 

They shook hands with extraordinary cordiality, and bodi laughed as they 
separated ; but the laugh lasted no longer than they were in each other's sight. 

" He has got his dose ! " said Philibert's father. 

" I will never forget it of him ! " said Edmee's father to himself as he 
went home in none of the best of humors. 



VI. 

The wedding day came ; at six o'clock in the evening they were to go 
before the mayor, and at midnight, as was the custom In wealthy families, 
the marriage was to be consecrated by the priest at the church, and immedi- 
ately afterwards the newly-married pair were to set out on their wedding 
journey. It was a bright November morning ; but the sunlight, as it shed its 
cheerful beams into the handsome rooms of the Dekanters, drew forth no 
gleam of joy in the eye of the young bride, in whose checks were unmis- 
takable traces of anxiety and grief. It was hard for the mother to witness 
this silent sadness ; she saw now also the vanity and puerility of Philibert's 
character, and her troubled countenance poorly corresponded with her gay 
attire. " Oh, that I could help you ! " cried she, as the daughter silently 
laid her -head Upon her mother's breast 

The mother led the beautiful bride into the drawing-room, where the wit- 
nesses on the part of the Dekanter family were already assembled. The 
carriages stood in long line before the door, and everything was in readiness 
to proceed to the mayor's as soon as the groom and his friends should 
arrive. It was half-past five, and he did not come. The hand of the. clock 
pointed to quarter of six, and no Philibert appeared. Refreshments were 
passe'd round ; Herr Dekanter looked anxiously at the door from time to 
time ; the guests began to hearken for the sound of the carriage wheels of 
the bridegroom's party, but carriage after carriage drove by without stopping 
as they expected ; the uneasiness and perplexityjbecame general, and Herr 
Dekanter could scarcely conceal his vexation. Madam Dekanter gave con- 
fused replies to the remarks addressed to her, as she looked sometimes 
towards her husband and sometimes towards her daughter, whose weary 
smile experienced no change. She was the only one to whom the time did 
not seem long. It wanted only a few minutes to six when a carriage drove 
rapidly up to the door. It stopped. A cold shiver ran over Edmee and 
she turned pale. A hurried step was heard, and the door opened. It was 
a servant of Herr Dekanter ; he spoke a few words in a low tone to his 
master, who at once left the room. A few minutes afterwards they called 
out the mistress of the house. 

" Unprecedented ! " exclaimed Herr Dekanter, handing his wife a letter 
as she went up to him where he wa§ standing in the anteroom. " Read it—, 
read it 1 " was all that his anger enabled him to say. 
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The old bookkeeper of Bechart's firm, who had been his confidential 
clerk for many years, had brought the letter, which ran as follows : — 

^ I write to you in the greatest agitation. Herr Moria will tell you all the 
particulars. But I still hope to make everything right The mayor has 
promised, as an act of friendship to me, to keep his office open an hour 
later. If my endeavors are unsuccessful, the marriage will have to be de- 
ferred for three weeks." 

/* Tell us what has happened," demanded Madam Dekanter. 

Herr Moria bowed politely, saying, in a composed manner, — 

" Herr Pbilibert gave a litde breakfast to his friends, this morning, at the 
hotel The young gentlemen had a merry time, and as our ship, ' Morning 
Star,' had just arrived from Cuba, and was lying off in the harbor, Herr 
Philibert wished to invite his friend, the captain of the • Morning Star,* to 
be present at the wedding." 

" Well, go on ! go on ! " urged Herr Dekanter. 

" Well," resumed Herr Moria, without any change in his calm and moder- 
ate address, **well, Herr Philibert sailed out to the 'Morning Star' in his 
boat" 

'* And what has happened to him ? " cried Madam Dekanter. 

" No mishap, madam, no mishap ! " said the old bookkeeper, consolingly. 
" Herr Philibert arrived safely on board the ' Morning Star,' and he is still 
there." 

" On the ' Morning Star ' ! How is that possible ? " cried husband and wife. 

*' That is just the point in question," replied the old man. *' It seems that 
the captain had already gone on shore to make his report, and his papers 
were irregular. He had no certificate from the health-officer, not having been 
able to make the quarantine ground on account of strong northerly winds. 
And as he had lost a sailor with the yellow fever, his ship has had a watch 
put on board, and has been ordered back to quarantine, where she mUst lie 
for three weeks." 

" And Philibert ? " interrupted Herr Dekanter. 

" Herr Philibert is on l)pard the ' Morning Star.' Permission has not yet 
been given for his return," conduced the bookkeeper, making a polite bow. 

Herr Dekanter stamped with violence on the floor. 

"It is enough to make one mad ! " cried he ; *' he will not obtain per- 
mission 1" 

*' No," replied Herr Moria, with his usual straightforwardness. " No, he 
cannot obtain it" 

'* But what business had he on the * Morning Star ' ? What in the name of 
common sense sent him there ? It is unprecedented ! I never heard any- 
thing like it ! such stupid nonsense I on his wedding-day ! Here are the 
guests all ready, here is the bride waiting ! And shall my daughter be kept 
waiting ? " cried Herr Dekanter, with a scornful laugh that stuck in his 
throat ; '* shall she wait until it is Herr Philibert's good pleasure to come 
for her ? " 
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He paced the room with rapid strides, his arms crossed over his breast 
The confidential clerk of the Bechart firm remained standing in silent per- 
plexity, and Madam Dekanter was silent, as if paralyzed by the shock. But 
the last exclamation of her husband seemed to send a spark of light through 
her brain. Stepping up to him, she said, in a low tone, — 

« Do you not see what this is done for ? Do you not see that this is all 
done purposely by the insolent Philibert ? " 

Herr Dekanter started. " What do you mean ? " asked he. 

" More than I can explain in Moria's presence," was her answer. " Come, I 
have something to say to you." She took his arm, invited the bookkeeper to 
be seated, and went with her husband into an adjoining room, the doors of 
which she carefully closed. 

VII. 

When they were alone together, she said, speaking rapidly and in a low 
tone, — 

" You ask me what I mean. I have always told you that the Becharts 
acted as if they thought this marriage was a great condescension on their 
part towards you, a parvenu. What a prospect is before the poor child in a 
union with such a man ! Do you forget what Philibert gave out after the 
betrothal ? A man who, two hours before his marriage, is engaged in a 
drinking bout with his companions — how much does he think of his bride ? 
This turn of affairs just suits them ; I can hear them boast of having made 
the bride put off her wedding veil, and wait until it pleases Master Philibert 
and his respectable father to come for her. If such a thing should be done 
to a Bechart, a Wilmot, I should like to see what they would do then ! " 

Every word touched her husband in his tenderest point. He often boasted, 
himself, of having been the child of poor parents, but he did not like to have 
others remind him of it 

" Yes, yes," cried he bitterly, " if I only knew " — 

" What ? " asked his wife, hastily breaking in upon his remark. 

" If I only knew how to pay them back for this flight." 

" The cards are all in your own hand y cried his wife. " Do what they 
least expect : withdraw from the engagement ! " 

Herr Dekanter stared at his wife. This decisive stroke had its charm for 
his determined, despotic nature. All the mother's Tieart had been moved to 
its depths by the sight of Edmee's despair, and all the ideal romance of her 
whole life culminated now in this one point of her daughter's fate. While he 
was considering with himself whether to take the offensive by this master- 
stroke, his wife came up to him and said, in a tone of unwonted tenderness, — 

" Jacob, Heaven itself shows you what you must do. I have obeyed your 
wishes, and Edmee has been an obedient child. You are her father, and 
you are master in your own house. But look at Edmee's pale cheeks, her 
tearful eyes ! And I, too, have passed sleepless, weeping nights, to see my 
only daughter fading in the midst of her youth and beauty. Make us all 
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happy, while you humble Bechart's insolence. Let them see that you care 
not a fig for their old family name. Let Philibert see whether he can find 
among his aristocracy a girl like your daughter. Let them all see that you 
regard more your child's happiness than you do any of their names, or their 
money, which you do not want" 

Hen* Dekanter slackened his pace, took his hands from his breast and 
put them in his pockets. This was a sure sigpi that he had become com- 
posed. He stopped before his wife and said, — 

" You mean then that " — 

She did not give him time to say what he meant 

" See, Jacob ! " cried she, as she put her arms around his neck, " if you are 
the means of letting me have the satisfaction of telling the Becharts that we 
can do without their help — I shall bless even tenfold more the hour when I 
. became your wife." 

Herr Dekanker smiled and patted her cheek. She looked beautiful still in 
her purple velvet dress, pearl necklace, and white feathers in her brown hair. 

** The old Moria is waiting," said he to her. 

" Write a note and send him away ! " entreated she urgently. 

After a moment's delay, he cried, " So be it then ! " — went to his writing- 
desk, and wrote, — 

" Honored Sir and Friend : — Your son has not kept his engagement 
and has not been present to-day in time to fulfill the marriage contract. I 
am thereby released from all my obligations towards him and you ; but, as I 
have told my daughter that she was to be married to-day, I am determined 
to keep my word. 

** With the highest consideration and respect, I am, my dear sir, your obe- 
dient servant, Jacob Dekanter." . 

He wrote the day and hour, sealed the letter in due form, and^ gave it to 
the waiting bookkeeper. 

*> My best respects to the Messrs. Bechart, father and son, and my sin- 
cere thanks to you, Herr Moria, for having waited so long." 

When he returned to the room where his wife was, she embraced him 
with a beaming joy that made her as beautiful as she was on her wedding- 
day, and said, — 

" Now let me write two lines, dear Jacob. We shall know today what it 
is to make two persons happy, and to have every one happy about us." 

He made no opposition; the radiant happiness of his wife was an 
unwonted pleasure ; the thought of his friend Bechart's bewilderment and 
vexation was rather agreeable to contemplate ; it was a feeling of relief that 
his daughter's sadness would be turned into joy, and it gave him no 
small degree of satisfaction when he pictured to himself the wondering 
astonishment of his guests, and of the whole city. He went into the draw- 
ing-room with his wife on his arm, and in cheerful tones informed his 
daughter and the guests of the detention of the bridegroom on board the 
^ Morning Star," and that they would wait another hour. 
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Meanwhile Madam Dekanter's note was speeding on Its way. The Pre- 
vals had heard the cloqk strike six, and no one spake, but the same thought 
occurred to all : '* Now it is all over ; Edmee has signed her name in the 
civil register, and is now Madam Philibert Bechart" A carriage was heard 
driving with extraordinary speed down the ^street Louise stepped to the 
window, and the light of the lanterns shone into her &ce. The carriage 
stopped at the door. 

" What does this mean ? " cried she in fright. 

" What ? " inquired the others, who were startled by her alarm. 

" The Dekanters' carriage," said Louise. At the same moment the door- 
bell rang, and the well-known servant, in his best livery, entered. 

*' I iiave been ordered to deliver this," said he, handing Madam Preval a 
note. She read, — 

" My Friend : — Miracles still happen in this world, and I am happy to 
announce to vou one of these beautiful and rare occurrences. Ask no ques- 
tions : confide in me. The carriage will wait for you. Come as quickly as 
possible with your children. We are impatiently expecting jrou. I long to 
embrace you. Ask no questions : make haste." 

The family could not not have been more astonished had the sun risen at 
midnight They were soon ready, and alighted at the brightly illuminated 
house. Madam Dekanter met them in the hall, for she wished herself to be 
the messenger to Edward of his unlooked-for good fortune. She took 
Edward's hand, and, followed by Madam Preval and her daughter, entered 
the drawing-room. Edmee seemed about to fall. Edward held her weeping 
in his anns« 

**• Edmee, my Edmee ! Can it be possible ? " 

Excitement and joy soon took the place of surprise in the assembled 
guests, and even Herr Dekanter*s eyes were moist 

« See ! " cried the mother, as she led the young and handsome couple to 
her husband : " see how happy you have made them 1 " 

Herr Dekanter smiled. ''Yes," said he to the bridal couple ahd his 
guests : ^ tvety one cannot do this. But Jacob Dekanter is not the man to 
let an3rthing' stand in the way of his child's happiness. He has from his 
youth stood on his own feet, and he stands now on his own feet You marry 
no poor girl, my dear Edward. But we must go to the mayor's before it is 
closed. Madam Preval, your arm." 

Thrte weeks later, when Philibert was released from quarantine, Edward 
and his wife were strolling un the shore of the blue Mediterranean $ea. 
The released prisoner found a surprising change in public opinion. The 
romantic turn of events had made a deep impression on all hearts, and the 
imiversal sympathy was with the successful lover. Herr Dekanter said to 
his wife and son, smifingly, •— 

** Mark it well ! It is just as I have always said. Success, success is 
everything in this world. We must set them gaping again, dear son, we — 
we who are our owii ancestors." 
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NOTES. 

ONE of the pleasant events of the season is the visit to this coun- 
try of M. Athanase Coquerel. He has received a hearty wel- 
come here in Boston, and by his conversation and discourses largely 
contributed to the pleasure and profit of all those who have had an 
opportunity of hearing hinu He combines with his visit an effort to 
secure material aid to carry forward the liberal Protestant movement 
in Paris. M. Coquerel appears to be inspired by the most magnani- 
mous spirit in treating of his opponents, but he is not witht)flt very 
positive convictions of his own, which he elaborates an^ defends with 
a genuine French enthusiasm. He says that France has come to grief 
by the incapacity of Romanism and of Atheism. At present the 
nation turns from the priests, who are mainly, as it has at length dis- 
covered, on the side of despotism. And it thinks that in order to get 
rid of Catholic rule, it must also dispense with God, and with religion 
itself in every form. It likes Protestantism no better than Romanism. 
It identifies the former with the Prussian King who so often had the 
names of God and Christ on his lips. A soldier and a workingman 
were talking in the streets of Paris : *' But there is a God," said the 
soldier. "Yes, for them^^ replied the workingman, pointing to the 
Prussian army. In a Socialist meeting a speaker unguardedly ex- 
claimed, " God forbid 1 " and was at once interrupted and made to 
explain that there was no God. M. Coquerel believes that France in 
her regeneration must have a religion. He does not hesitate t^ say 
"Free Religion." But he speaks of it as "Liberty and the Gospel." 
Yet he adds that he asks people only to " examine and believe what 
they find to be true." France is fast unlearning to say ^ his Holiness," 
and "his Majesty." She is prepared for 9n^ Protestantism — for Lib- 
^2k Christianity* We are led ta suspect from M. CoquereFs own 
reports that when the French people emerge to some dear statement 
of their rel^ious convictions, tiley wHl' have gone further than he 
anticipates. We notice that he opens each discourse froa» the poFptt 
1^ saying, " Dtarly bclavid brethren in our Lord Jesus Christ^ To 
our mind this is a part of the old formula which will have to be left 
behind. -In it lurks the very essence of that despotism which M. 
Coquerel and his countrymen have learned to detest. There is some- 
what to be said for that spirit in France which exclaims, " Now for a 
cleaa slate -^ wipe out the, old names." If " his Majesty," " bis HolU 
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ness." have disappeared, can M. Coquerel say why " our Lord " should 
remain ? A free religion is without titles. But it is fair to say that 
M. Coquerel puts the substance of whatever is excellent in all that 
he says, in spite of his use of the formal phrases which belong, to a 
religious period now far in its decline. He has our heartiest wishes 
for the success of his mission. 

It is sad news that comes from Paris in regard to the health of Mr. 
Alger. His friends — and they are many — are hoping that the state- 
ment that he has become " hopelessly insane " may prove unfounded. 
His society have raised the means with which to continue his salary 
for theiyear, and also to supply the desk in Music Hall with other 
speakers. 

The different churches in Boston are all in working order again 
after the summer vacation. But as the reports come in, we hear of 
nothing very new or suggestive to record. The season is not at its 
height, and the heresy of the pulpits has riot as yet begun to crop out 
Meantime we suggest whether there is not a genuine touch of truth 
capable of a wider application in this little incident from the experience 
of the author of" The Pilgrim and the Shrine." On one occasion attend- 
ing church he sat in the pew with a young lady, who was not only«so 
kind as to hand him a prayer-book, but " good-naturedly found all the 
places " for him. " During the sermon," he writes, " I detected my- 
self indignantly uttering the word ' stuff.' I did not know I had done 
so ^audibly until I saw her start and look towards me, as if roused 
from a reverie. She then seemed to listen for a few moments, when I 
am albiost certain I heard her say to herself * Why, so it is.' " There 
are, of course, happy exceptions. 

In all probability the burning of Chicago — the terrible details of 
this calamity have just transpired — will furnish the text for numerous 
sermons on the Sunday next to come. We would suggest, if we could, 
to every sincere clergyman, the propriety of using the following, which 
is from a lecture by Prof. Tyndall to the workingmen of Dundee, as a 
part of an appropriate Scripture lesson : — 

Be careful, above all things, of professing to see in tiie phenomena of the 
material world the evidences of divine pleasure or 'displeasure. Doubt 
those who would deduce from the fall of the tower of Siloam the anger of 
the Lord against those who are crushed. Doubt those equally who pretend 
to see in cholera, cattle-plague, and bad harvests, evidences of divine anger. 
Doubt those spiritual guides, who, in Scotland, have lately propounded the 
monstrous theory that the depreciation of railway scrip is a consequence of 
railway traveling on a Sunday. Let them not, as izx as vou are concerned^ 
label and libel the system of Nature with their ignorant hypotheses. 
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DECEMBER, 1871. 



THE OLD DREAM OF HUMANITY, FROM THE 
STAND-POINT OF A NEW DREAMER. 

FOR almost innumerable ages man has sought to solve the 
problem of man, and has sought in vain, because failing 
to comprehend even himself — because seeking without for the 
solution of that paradox, the solution of which lay latent and 
unevoked within him. Philosophy to this end has speculated. 
Poetry to this end has evolved. Dreamers to this end have 
dreamed, and have died still dreaming. Prophecy to this end 
has prophesied. Vague have been the hypotheses of the first; 
mystical the utterances of the second ; incomprehensible the 
vagaries of the third ; oracular and Delphic the adumbrations 
of the last But all have had one end and one aim, to wit, the 
solution of the problem of man and the forecasting of the ulti- 
mate in his history ; while man, bewildered man, has walked 
about as one in a dream, amid imaginative shadows of his own 
evoking, with a mystery enshrouding his beginning and a mys- 
tery enshrouding his destiny — vast, vague, and infinitely awful: 
and through all his vagaries has run the feverish endeavor to 
grasp the central root of ontology, and with it to solve the prob- 
lem. History in this view has been one long equation in which 
the value of the^ has eluded all processes of analysis — in which 
the unknown quantity has evaded all attempts at resolution; 
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and man, through successive centuries, has toiled at the prob- 
lem — generation taking it up where generation preceding had 
dropped it The nearer man has learned to approximate to 
the solution, the further o£f has seemed the solution itself — 
a continually receding shadow that recedes the faster the fas- 
ter it is pursued, and is the further off the nearer he gets to it 
— an immanence of the unconditioned ego that imbues with a 
strange tenacity of historical faith the toiling of the ego condi- 
tioned. When he has dreamed only — or has fancied that he 
dreamed — he has approximated more nearly unto the solution 
of the riddle than when he has deemed himself soberly thinking. 
He has or might have elicited more of truth from the shadowy 
intuitions of his own revejrie than from the delusive, fantastic, 
and-will-o*-the-wisp-like fatuities of reason — delusive because 
seemingly lucid, while in reality but phantasms. 

This Lord Verulam seems to have hinted at in one of the 
duskiest of his apothegms : " Thinking well is little better than 
dreaming well." The bene cogitate of philosophy has, in fact, 
been less fecund in the evolution of truth than the bene somni- 
are of poetry and romance ; since to elicit the absolute in 
beauty is the purpose of the latter, while the former struggles 
to evolve the absolute in truth, in knowledge. This absolute 
intuition — unconditioning of human consciousness and jack-o'- 
lantern that forever eludes and baffles — belongs to the ultimate 
in human history, and' is, perhaps, the ultimate deduction of 
man. Slumbering, perdu^ in every consciousness, it exhibits 
itself only in fitful and fiery imaginings of the few, which to the 
many are erraticism and fatuity, because penetrating realms of 
thought by the many unapprehended. Moreover, this is true 
whether the seeking after the absolute be considered as philoso- 
phy in the struggle to evolve the true, or as poetry in the vain ' 
struggle of the soul — ah, how vain! — after the phantom of 
beauty. The one hunts through fens and morasses of specula- 
tion, pursuing a phantom termed knowledge, and yet finding no 
certainty ; the other wastes itself in vain toiling and pursuit 
after the (perhaps) unattainable in realization : and hence, if the 
seeking for beauty be vagary, the seeking after truth is often yet 
more fatuitous. 
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What are systems of speculation and poems? Dreams — 
dreams all — noth\ng but dreams of humanity I 

What is the ultimate end of humanity ? So far as philosophy 
can apprehend, it is the absurdest dream of them all ! 

Why will man speculate and write poems? Because he must I 
Compassless and rudderless, he presses on in dream, in thought, 
in reverie, until his fate overtakes him ; and the epitaph of the 
toiler heavenward written by Longfellow in one of the rarest 
moods of the poetic elevation is the epitaph of all humanity. 
This is the epitaph : — 

" At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated^ prayer, i 

A voice cried through the startled air, 

Excelsior I 

" A traveler by the fistithful hound 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with its strange device. 

Excelsior I 

" There in the twilight cold and gray 

Lifeless but beautiful he lay, 

While from the skies serene and faa 
^A voice fell like a falling star — 

Excelsior ! " 

Herein, in this wild ''Excelsior" that fell like a falling star, is 
indicated, if I mistake not, the triumphant cry of a soul having 
attained unto the vision of supernal beauty. It typifies no pal- 
try consideration of earthly fame. It is no allegorical cry of 
excelling intellect It drops from heaven, the eureka of one who 
has attained the vision of the ideal Helusion — the eureka of 
one whose eye has caught sight of the summits of the un- 
conditioned — the eureka of one who, his Alps surmounted, 
peers from wild heights of intuitition into the very paradise 
of God. It has the exultant triumph of completeness in it; 
but it is dream — poet's dream — all of it Plato had his 
dream ; Hegel, his ; Comte, his ; and the dream of the latter 
was most absurd of all dreams. 
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Is there nothing, then, -*— no certainity anywhere ? None, it 
is obvious, through dreams even of the U kalon or of the sci- 
entific Politique, 

Science can found a substratum upon which something posi- 
tive can rest, but cannot itself evolve that something positive — 
cannot even make an authoritative declaration as to the constitu- 
tion of matter— -must leave its first postulate to be its own defi- 
nition — cannot say what it is, whence it came, in what all its 
seemingly endless evolution is to end. It can enunciate laws of 
progress indicating some ultimate end — a last sublimation of 
humanity in the unconditioned ; but here it pauses, because to 
speculate further would be the vainest, though the most daring, 
of all the dreams in which human reason has ever indulged. 
One thing only it can prove, to wit, that the theanthropomor- 
phization of theology is conditioned logically upon the law of 
progressive freedom in subjectivity. Beyond that it is dumb. 
In point of definition, theanthropology is the science of the 
synthesis of. the human consciousness with the consciousness of 
Deity — as theanthropomorphization represents the progressive 
historical evolution of the God-man. The terms are here used 
for the sake of scientific method. Theologically speaking, the 
realization of the theanthropic man is synonymous with Incar- 
nation ; the completed historical and universal theanthropomor- 
phization being in the person of the Saviour fore-indicated and 
guaranteed as the finis of the historical period. Philosophically 
expressed, it is represented by the completed evolution of the 
unconditioned ego out c^ the conditioned. By ego is meant 
that which is expressed by the German self-thought or seIf-co»- 
stiousness, with the exception that the ego is the essence, of 
which the self-thought is the actuality, as the spirit is the 
essence, of which the soul is the immanence or externality. 

In the necessary Iwevity proposed, the latest results of bibft- 
cal criticism will be admitted without re-examination. The an- 
tediluvian antiquity of the alphabet, the hypothesis that the 
hieroglyphics are not ideographic, not symbolical even, but 
alphabetic, — these are two propositions which will not be rear- 
gued, since the data upon which they are based have been ex- 
haustively sifted by Dr. Seyffarth and other masters of criticism. 
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The almost Adamic antiquity of the alphabet presupposes that 
the documents of Genesis were written contemporaneously with 
the events they narrate ; and this hypothesis, strengthened by 
internal evidence, again reacts in favor of their authenticity. 
Thus the superficial critical movement begun by De Wette has» 
in the hands of Hengstenberg, Seyffarth, and later critics, been 
wrought into the deadliest assault against the mythological the- 
ory ; an assault which has resulted in the rigid application of 
scientific method to biblical criticism. 

The analysis of the pre-diluvian documents may be exhibited, 
for the sake of illustration, in the order of their sequence. 

First document — Elohistic — the Adamic cosmogony, !»• 
ginning Gen. I i and ending Gen ii. 3, The second supple- 
ments the first, which begins with the cosmological, and ends 
with the biological ; and commences the historical 

Second document — Jehovah-EIohistic — beginning Gen. ii. 
4 and ending Gen. iii. 24. This document begins history, and 
lays the foundation of theanthropology. 

Third document — ^Jehovistic — beginning Gen. iv. I and end- 
ing Gen. iv. 26, narrative and genealogical. 

Fourth document — Elohistic — beginning Gen. v. i and end*> 
ing Gen. v. 32, genealogical. 

Fifth document — mixed Jehovistic and Elohistic — begin- 
ning Gen. vl I and ending Gen. ix 29. This is obviously com- 
pounded of two original documents, one Jehovistic and Elo- 
histic and one Jehovistic, either of which taken separately, as 
would be evident from analysis, exhibits all the essential details 
of the cataclysm. 

The whole book of Genesis bears distinct marks and vestiges 
of having been composed of original documents, with which the 
Mosaic editor took few, if any, liberties ; and this hypothesis 
agrees with the philological argument. The old verb havah, to 
be, was superseded, as early as the Abrahamic era, by the form 
hayah. The word "Jehovah," as a derivative of havah, must, 
therefore, have preceded the dropping of the latter. Again, 
there are distinct traces of progress in verbal and noun inflec- 
tion from the opening of Genesis to its end, corresponding with 
that fluctuation of grammatical structure which marks a given 
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form as belonging to a given era. And here it may be well to 
state the philological generalization of linguistic process. Com- 
plicated inflections of nouns and verbs belong to the first era of 
culture, and disappear with the evolution of adverbs, preposi- 
tions, connectives, and modifiers. Thus the earlier forms of the 
Hebrew are more complicated than the later ; thus Sanscrit, 
Zend, and earlier Indo-European, are more complicated than 
Greek and Latin, and Greek and Latin more complicated than 
their descendants ; thus, too, the old Gothic and Gertnan are 
more involved in grammatical structure than Swedish, Danish, 
and later German ; and thus, generally speaking, the languages 
of semi-civilization are built up on a system of inflectional com- 
plication, while in languages of lengthened literary culture 
progress is everywhere from the complex to the simple. Of 
course, the origin of language is to be found in the sponta- 
neous expression of idea or motion of consciousness ; the ori- 
gin of grammatical inflection being grounded in the first grop- 
ings after modification of ideal stirps. 

The evident derivation of the Indo-European alphabet from 
the Semitic also lends its support to the German critical hypoth- 
esis of the book of Genesis ; nor is it necessary in this connec- 
tion to enter at all into controversy with English criticism as 
interpreted in the "Essays and Reviews" and by Colenso and oth- 
ers, since it is essentially reproductive of the crude though clever 
system of De Wette, the laughable superficiality of which has 
been exposed by later and more rigidly scientific criticism, at the 
hands of the great German masters. 

Not to reargue, however, it may be stated that the latest con- 
clusions of German criticism, as interpreted by Prof. Hengsten- 
berg, Dr. SeyfTarth, Prof Tholuck, Bleek, and other super-emi- 
nent critics and savans, scarcely need revivification in an appeal 
to readers of competent learning ; and, accepting them as au- 
thoritative in their specialities, an historical generalization of 
the theanthropic element may be attempted. 

In any analysis of sacred history, it is necessary to begin with a 
distinction between the words " Elohim " and " Jehovah," trans- 
lated " God " and " Lord " respectively. The former represents 
God as standing at the head of the universe, remote and abstract ; 
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the other, God as he enters into history, assumes a body in it, 
moulds and regulates its events, and, in general, permeates and 
pervades it. The former is essentially the unrevealed, the lat- 
ter the revealed, God ; and thus the New Testament distinctions 
of God the Father and God the Son are typified in the Old 
Testament names of Elohim and Jehovah — the spirit or breath 
of Jehovah typifying the Holy Ghost of the New Testament 
In the New Testament the process of revelation is God the 
Father revealed through God the Son, by means of God the 
Spirit — the significance of the baptismal formula thus appear- 
ing in the consecration to God the Father, through God the 
Saviour, by means of God the Sanctifier. The validity of these 
distinctions is a fact familiar to every student of Greek, and, 
therefore, details need not be exhibited. 

The investigation of the relation of the Jehovah to history is 
all that is necessary to the purpose of this attempt at a synthe- 
sis of the theological with the scientific ; but, before entering 
upon it, a single topic incident to the synthesis must be dis- 
cussed briefly. The Mosaic cosmogony, or more properly the 
Adamic cosmogony, has, for some years, constituted a sort of 
battle-ground between theologians and scientists. Various the- 
ories of reconciliation have been propounded, the most promi- 
nent and universally accepted of which is what may be termed 
the day-period hypothesis, that presupposes the possible inter- 
pretation of the word "day" {yotfi) as representative of a geologi- 
cal period. The general details of the parallelism, which has 
been drawn out, by eminent geologists, between the Adamic 
and the scientific cosmogonies, are valuable ; but, unfortunately, 
the main feature of the hypothesis of reconciliation is inadmis- 
sible on philological grounds. That yom may be interpreted 
as " period," under certain circumstances, and in certain connec- 
tions is to be so interpreted, there can be no doubt. The spe- 
cial interpretation of the word, as used in any particular passage 
of Scripture, depends upon comparison. The question is not 
what the writer may have meanjt, but what he actually did mean- 
— not in what sense he may possibly be understood as using a 
word, but in what sense he really used it. The philological ar- 
gument, when fully undgrstood, is fatal, therefore, to the hypoth- 
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esis, for three reasons. The word yom^ as used in the Adamic 
cosmogony, is identified with the literal definition by the writer 
when he bases upon it the origin of the Sabbath. Moses again 
identifies it with the literal interpretation in the decalogue. 
The passages are too familiar to need quotation. The third rea* 
son is grounded in the canon of criticism, to wit, that no word 
is to be wrested from its natural and obvious sense, except upon 
indubitable evidence that it should be otherwise interpreted in 
order to express the meaning of the writer more clearly in exe- 
gesis ; and that the obvious and natural sense, in this instance, 
of the word yam is the succession of a single period of dark* 
ness and a single period of light is conclusively proved by his 
own limitation, ** The evening and the morning were the first 
day." The use of the word yom in the sense of " period " in 
prophetic passages has no relevance here. The writer is depict- 
ing a process past, a cosmical evolution concluded, not symbol- 
ing an historical evolution about to ensue. The distinction is 
broad : the use of the word as representative of a period belongs 
to the prophetico-visional mood of inspiration peculiarly ; and, 
elsewhere, it is to be literally interpreted. As proving the par- 
allelism between the cosmological and geological evolutions of 
science and order of events narrated in the Adamic cosmogony, 
the investigations of scientists have been conclusive. The se- 
quences of evolution are in concord ; but, beyond this concord 
in the order of sequences, the hypothesis is amenable to fatal 
criticism. 

The true reconciliation is, in reality, not to be sought in this 
direction. The general and particular correspondence of the 
sequences being admitted, the reconciliation is to be effected on 
other grounds. It must be taken into account that, as immedi- 
ate rather than mediate, as intuitional rather than inductive, the 
limitations of time and space are not to be considered as so 
essential in revelation as they are in methods of logic and phi- 
losophy. In the inductions of the latter both are essential to 
validity ; in the intuitional poiesis of the former they are simply 
subordinate elements, to be ranked as subordinate in interpreta- 
tion. In the instance of the Adamic cosmogony, the yam^ in 
accord^ce with just principles of exegesis, is to be assumed as 
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an dement by which the order of sequence is marked ; not as 
an essential element of time, which must be interpreted either 
literally as a day or allegorically as a period, but as representing 
landmarks of order, where the writer stuck a pin by way of indi- 
cating the sequential order of. a series of visional stages of cos- 
mical an*d geological creation. The solution of the apparent 
discrepancy is found, therefore, in the relatively diflferent moods 
of consciousness represented by the scientific and the visional 
or inspirational : not in any rigid and forcible wresting of words 
from their natural sense for the sake of a minute reconciliation. 
The Adamic cosmogony is stated in the terms of a sequential 
and panoramic vision, into which the ordinary limitations of 
thought enter but feebly ; not as a scientific induction, the pro- 
cesses of which are necessarily mediate, and is to be regarded as 
immediate and, to an extent, unconditioned in its insight. Logic 
and revelation difier in method of evolution as well as \n mood. 
There is essentially both a dynamic and a static distinction 
between them : a dynamic distinction, in that the motive of the 
former is logical, while that of the latter is ultimate truth ; a 
static distinction, in that the former depends for its credibility 
upon certain rational conditions of sequence and coherence^ 
while the latter appeals directly to the latent or semi-developed 
theistic intuition. The former proceeds through conditioned 
sequence of the logical to the relative in truth ; the latter grips 
the absolute directly and unconditionedly, though perhaps spas- 
modically, and, from the very rationale of its mental processes, 
nec^sarily neglects, either partially or wholly, the ordinary lim- 
itations of thought It is not worth the while, therefore, to 
bandy words with scientific induction so long as the sequences 
of the Adamic cosmogony are demonstrably valid ; and the sub- 
ject may be dismissed with the remark that the world is on the 
verge of a new series of cosmological hypotheses involving the 
latest results of scientific induction, and still more minutely in 
concord with the Mosaic ; involving, perhaps, even the validity 
from the scientific point of view of the special creation theorem 
of biology. But even the special creation theorem is non-essen- 
tial. 
Dismissing this digressive subject here, I return to the theo- 
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lo^cal rationale of history as the twofold expression of con- 
sciousness, that is, as the expression of the Jehovah in har- 
mony with the self-expression of the human element Sacred 
history begins with the Adamic Eden, and ends with a recon« 
struction of humanity upon the basis of universal theanthropy ; 
begins with a sensuous Eden, and ends with a spiritual Eden or 
New Jerusalem ; begins with a paradise of man, and ends with 
the paradise of the God-man as an historical finale^ — and the 
realization of the latter is just as actually terrestial as was that 
of the former ; begins with the conditioned Adam, and ends with 
the unconditioned Adam. 

The essential idea, philologically considered, expressed in the 
word "Jehovah" is that of the Coming Man. This is demon- 
strable, not only from derivation, but from exegesis. It must be 
remembered that the promise to Adam did not involve the the- 
anthropy of the Saviour. The seed of the woman shall wound 
the serpent's head, as the biblical starting point, involved sim- 
ply the conclusion of a return to the lost Eden through the 
first -bom of the woman. The Adamic theorem consists essen- 
tially, therefore, of three fundamental propositions : first, a res- 
toration to the lost physical Eden ; secondly, the Coming Man 
as the means of this restoration, represented naturally by the 
first-born of humanity ; thirdly, the sensuous idea of the ser- 
pent as Satan or the principle of opposition, of evil. These 
propositions constitute the Adamic theorem of salvation ; and, 
with this key, the theologian may unlock the sense of that vexed 
passage, the exclamation of Eve at the birth of Cain : '' I have a 
man from the Lord." Every student of Hebrew is quite aware 
of the inaccuracy of the English version of the texl> which is 
adopted from the apo tou theou of the Septuagint. Luther, in his 
first version, translated den Mann des Hemn, amending his sec- 
ond version by putting Mann and Hemn in opposition, and refid- 
ing den Mann den Hemn^ which is correct in point of philology, 
the Hebrew eth marking the accusative, and the two words 
being in apposition. The literal version of the passage, yeka^ 
vak being in apposition with man, is, therefore, ** I have gotten 
the man, even Jehovah," — that is, the Coming Man. The word 
" Jehovah " is here, simply as the philological symbol of the seed 
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of the woman. The essential idea of divinity, involving the God- 
head of the Coming Man, had not yet been developed : and the 
exclamation of Eve is to be interpreted, "I have gotten the 
man, even the Coming Man." The essential divinity of the 
Coming Man, Jehovah, or rather the era of the acceptance of 
the word in that sense, is marked by the passage, " Then began 
men to call upon the name of the Lord" — more strictly, "Then 
began men to invoke the name Jehovah." The explanation of 
the vexed passage is, it will be seen, obvious in the light of 
these facts, though for centuries it has been a qucestio vexata ; 
and from the date of this passage is dated the double idea of 
essential humanity and essential divinity in the person of the 
Coming Man, Dr. Adam Clark has argued that the word ren- 
dered serpent in the account of the expulsion from Eden ought 
rather to be rendered as representative of a simid. The essen- 
txdl idea associated with the word is no doubt that of subtlety 
and cunning, which occasioned its application in Arabic and 
later Hebrew to the simia ; but, unfortunately for Dr. Clark's 
hypothesis, Jacob, on his death-bed, seems to have limited the 
meaning to that of a serpent. ** Dan shall be a serpent by the 
way " (same word as in the account of the expulsion), " an adder 
in the path, wounding the horse's heels, and the rider shall fall 
backward.*' In the same death-song, and in the succeeding 
verse, the two ideas of Jehovah as deliverer and the serpent as 
the enemy are conspicuously connected ; for, from the idea of 
the serpent in Dan, the dying father of the twelve recurs to 
that of salvation almost sadly : " I have waited for thy deliver- 
ance, O Jehovah." In the book of Samuel, again, David con- 
nects the essential manhood with essential Godhead in the 
person of the Coming Man, in his phrase, *' The Adam from 
on high, even the Lord Jehovah ; " and the idea is taken up in 
the New Testament in the question put to John the Baptist, 
**Art thou the Coming Man?" St. John, in his Gospel, reas- 
serts the essential idea of the illumination {to phos) of the Com- 
ing Man in his exposition of the Word {Logos) which became 
incarnate. " The true light, that lighteth every man, was the 
Man Aiout to Come into the world," that is, the Coming Man — 
the Greek participle being the same and conditioned in the same 
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manner as in the question, ''Art thou the Coming Man ?" St 
Paul, again, alludes to the same interpretation, and nearly re- 
peats the Davidian phrase in the passage, '* The first Adam is 
of the earth, earthy ; the second Adam is the Lord from heav- 
en. 

In translating these passages thus freely and with some points 
of difference with their respective English versions, the latest 
investigations of Hebrew and Greek philology have been em- 
bodied, together with the resulting exegesis ; and students are 
referred to the sacred history of Prof Kurtz, Prof. Tholuck 
on John's Gospel, Olshausen's commentaries, Conybeare and 
Howson on St. Paul, and Hengstenberg's investigations in He- 
brew philology, for the verifying data of the preceding conclu- 
sions, whence it is obvious that the ever-recurring burden of 
revelation is the Coming God-man. 

In accordance with the interpretation of ''Jehovah" as the God 
within the historical circle, the conclusion is that the inspiration 
of sacfed history is twofold : first, the Jehovah enters into his- 
tory, moulds it, directs it in harmony with human consciousness, 
and finally assumes a body in it. This is an historical inspira- 
tion. Secondly, as a sequence of the first proposition, there is 
an essential inspiration in the narration of the events, which 
maintains their validity as a faithful transcript of actual occur- 
rences. 

From this entering of Jehovah into history, two necessary 
canons of interpretation ensue as logical deductions, to wit, — 

I. The essential facts of the narration are to be regarded as 
authentically historical, having a literal relation of historical, 
and not an allegorical relation of mythological sequence. The 
theory of allegorical interpretation which constitutes the basis 
of rationalism is, therefore, inadmissible. 

2i These historical facts as facts, both per se and in historical 
sequence, are profoundly inter-penetrated with the typical cle- 
ment, which results from the Jehovistic evolution of the Coming 
Man in history, — that is, from the progressive theanthropomor- 
phization of humanity. 

The emphasis of the first canon at the expense of the second 
has constituted the error of the literalists ; the emphasis of the 
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second at the expense of the first, the error of the rationalists^ 
whether as represented by the critical school of De Wette, or 
by the mystical German school that succeeded De Wette, or by 
the scientifico-inductive school of Renan and Strauss. 

In the way of historical generalization, beginning with Adam 
and ending with the son of Mary, the progress of this thean- 
thropical evolution presents three stages : — 

1. Objective revelation of the Jehovah, that is, revelation by 
objective symbols, which prevailed from Adam to Samuel. In 
this mood of revelation there is no apparent subjective synthe- 
sis of the Jehovah with the human consciousness, and its die* 
tion is universally prosaic and narrative, its symbols being 
sensuous and objective, and its utterance directive rather than 
prophetic. 

2. Subjective revelation, through the temporary union of the 
Jehovah with human consciousness, in the person of the prophet 
The diction of the mood is specifically poetic ; its utterances 
being both directive and prophetic, and either lyrical as in 
Isaiah, or visional as in the Book of Daniel. These two gen- 
eralizations represent historically two periods of evolution in 
the progress of the Messianic idea. 

3. Perfected subjective and permanent synthesis of the Jeho- 
vah (God in history) with the human consciousness, represented 
in the person of the Man of Nazareth. This is the period of 
theanthropy, whence ensues a second revelation in the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John, which, assuming the realization of the sym- 
bolings and utterances of the two former periods, takes up their 
symbols and reconstructs them so as to indicate the final uni- 
versal theanthropomorphization of humanity, guaranteed by the 
theanthropy in the person of the Son of God, 

The biological definition essential to the covering of the pre- 
historic and historical periods may be developed as — the ten- 
dency of matter to self-consciousness. But the definition which 
shall cover the ultimate end of humanity remains to be pro- 
pounded, though almost too obvious to need formal proposition 
at all. As a definition of sufficient sweep to cover theanthropo- 
morphization as the logical deduction of the historical poiesisy 
tiie induction of scientific biology and the theanthropological 
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element in history, not as God-instinct, but as God-conscious- 
ness, it is, however, necessary to formulate it. The formula 
stands thus : — 

Life is the tendency of matter to apprehend itself in the God- 
consciousness , that is, in theanthropomorphization. 

Or, again, and more theologically, — 

Life is the tendency of the material toward the spiritual — euU 
minating in the realization of the God<onsciousness, 

These two definitions — the one essentially scientific, the 
other essentially theological — are simply statements in differ- 
ent terms of the same essential proposition ; both bringing the 
assumptions and deductions of theology under the sway of sci- 
entific method, and both terminating in the realization of the 
God-consciousness by matter, — the former through scientific 
induction, the latter through theological induction. But, in the 
meantime, man imitates Foe's knight and spurs onward, inquir- 
ing the way of shadows : — 

" Gaily bedight, ^^ 

A gallant knight, 
In sunshine and in shadow, 
Had journeyed long. 
Singing a song. 
Seeking for £1 Dorado. 

"And on his way, — 
Ah, sooth to say 1 — 
He met a pilgrim shadow ; 
' Canst telV quoth he, 
* Where it may be, — 
This land of El Dorado ? ' " 

The reader will pardon the trifling alterations in the ballad, in 

the recollection that — 

" He grew old, 
This knight so bold, 
And o'er his heart came shadow,'' — 

As the mystical £1 Dorado was not found, and the gold of the 
absolute was as far off as ever. So humanity struggles onward, 
repeating the knight in the ballad, dropping down in swoon by 
the way, its ideal Eden still unattained, or loitering wearily in 
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its pursuit of the jack-'o-Iantern, and longing but. to die. But, 
as there was a Tree of Life in the first Eden, the way to which 
was preserved by the flaming sword (revelation), so is there a 
Tree of Life in the second and more spiritual, though terres- 
trial paradise, the way of which is opened at the conclusion of 
the historical period ; and this last Tree of Life is the absolute 
synthesis of human consciousness with the God-consciousness 
as represented by the Jehovah in the circle of sacred history. 
The miraculous is, therefore, as logical an element of history as 
is the non-miraculous ; being grounded in scientific induction, 
and representing simply the result of occult spiritual forces 
engendered in the struggle of the human after the absolute, 
metaphysically speaking, or, in the entering of the Jehovah 
into history, theologically speaking. 

In the progress of evolution from the stand-point of the bio- 
logical definition herein enunciated, law is relative, and princi- 
ple absolute. Evolution biological is, therefore, mediate only to 
the extent of the prehistoric and historical periods — mediate 
through the inadequacy of the dynamical element to control the 
atomic in perfect self-expression ; through the imperfect ideal- 
ization *of the real. In the evolution of higher forms, laws 
which appear in the lower are successively abrogated ; while 
other laws are produced or developed. The law of reproduc- 
tion, for instance, begins with subdivision, quite irregular in its 
functions, in the lowest forms of animal existence as well as veg- 
etable ; and a new law of reproduction grounded i^on the sex- 
ual appears as evolution proceeds. Again, so far as can be 
ascertained, the law of modality is not illustrated at all in the 
lowest animal forms, but is faintly indicated in aggregation. 
The deduction is that scientific law, that is, the generalization 
of phenomenal fact, is just as subject to evolution from the 
lower to the higher as is organism itself; the further deduction 
being that the generalization of fact represents law rather rela- 
tively than absolutely, rather as pertaining to an era of phenom- 
enal evolution than as a fixed habitat of matter per se. The 
conclusion is, therefore, that the progress of law is from the 
mediate to the immediate in individuation ; the inference being 
that as the evolution of the phenomenal progresses, that condi- 
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tioning of the dynamic, which results in the limitation termed 
'' scientific law/' >4elds gradually to the immediate self-expres* 
sion of that element In a word, the dynamic triumphs over 
the static ; and the morpholc^ical evolutions of the former are 
immediate and absolute, both as to individuation and as to beau- 
ty — the generic and specific disappearing in the individual 
This ratiocination, if it be valid, leads to the supposition that, 
as the dynamic and static elements are admitted to be persis- 
tent, the present non-persistence of form ^dividuality) will be 
eliminated in the progress of evolution ; and thus from beauty 
ephemeral is deduced beauty eternal and persistent, that is, 
beauty as absolute. 

The theological depicturing of this reconstructed terrestrial 
paradise has been sufficiently dwelt upon by Pro£ Kurtz in his 
sacred history ; while the imaginative has constituted an ever- 
recurring element of poetry and art 

Philosophers have committed a mistake, it is obvious, in the 
primary assumption that the material constitutes the element of 
condition, which is really constituted by the imperfect synthesis 
of the dynamic and atomic, rather than by either separately con- 
sidered. There is no pantheism in this — though into* panthe- 
ism Olshausen has fallen in his endeavor to solve the problem. 
Monotheism appears, in this view, as essential to the finaU. 
The realization of the Jehovah in history by no means invali- 
dates th^ monotheistic conception of Elohim as standing at the 
head of the universe ; but simply affects the synthesis of the 
human consciousness with the God-consciousness, or, rather, 
the evolution of the unconditioned ego out of the conditioned, 
that Elohim may be all in all ; simply guarantees the persistence 
of humanity as absolute in individuality, absolute in beauty, and 
absolute in consciousness : Elohim still appearing as the abso- 
lute and the father of the absolute in humanity. 

Thus, from scientific induction as well as from theological 
deduction, the problem of the God-instinct is solved, and man, 
never ceasing to be man, is yet God. The ego, which began 
history as conditioned, emerges as unconditioned at its end. 
The man, who began history as man, emerges as Jehovah-man ; 
and the new Republican rejecting the pantheism of Plato, repeats 
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the theocracy of Moses, which was only relative, in a second 
and absolute theocracy, of which that of Moses was dimly typi- 
cal, but typical nevertheless ; the new earth in which there is 
no more sea having' been evolved from the sea-moaning incom- 
pleteness of the old in strict consonance with the laws of geolog- 
ical evolution. This glorified earth the glorified ego inhabits. It 
is the realization of St. John's Paradise of God, both subjectively 
in the full God-consciousness of man, and objectively in its ter- 
restrial Eden. The living soul that began history is trans- 
formed into the quickening spirit of apostolic conception ; in a 
word, into the higher psychology of the unconditioned. 

Thus, the three methods of induction, to wit, the historical, 
the scientific, and the theological, are found to converge to -the 
same centre — the progressive historical theanthropomorphiza- 
tion of humanity. The whole turns upon the pivotal question. 
Is evolution progressive ? In biology, history and geology both 
prove it to be s6. In cosmology, the data are in favor of the 
same conclusion. There are cycles of evolution ; but they are 
rather spiral cycles than returns to the same point, as the data 
abundantly demonstrate. Upon the verge of the conclusion of a 
cycle, the' world seems to be balanced at present The age is 
an age of earthquakes, terrestrial, moral, social, and political ; 
and earthquakes portend, and are the premonitions of, new eras. 
What if the coming era shall be that of matter comprehending 
itself in God ? 

Word-painting as to the post-historical is vain. Definition 
might here beggar for terms, and not find them, since only typi- 
cal and symbolical terms are at hand ; but, whether God be God 
as theoretically objective, or simply as a sigh in the depths of 
the human soul, as a profound Germaj;i expresses it, the validity 
of the result is not affected. The vast speculative ideas of geol- 
ogy and cosmology must be first reduced to system. The 
subtle analogies of history must be better understood, and 
subjected to logical synthesis ; and, at last, the laws of histor- 
ical poiesis completing the materials, the value of x in human 
history may be eliminated from the inextricable tangle of the 
equation. Then, and not till then, will the scientific method 
have fulfilled its mission ; and ere that era, perhaps, human 
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progress will have solved the problem in the realization of its 
historical sublimate — the Coming Man in the Coming Republica. 

The philosophy of the unconditioned is in a manner neces- 
sary to the completion of this fabric of speculation. It has not 
eluded the spectral analysis of criticism that the highest mood 
of consciousness, whether as imagination or as reason, is intu- 
itional in its processes — rather immediate than mediate. Gen- 
erically true of inspirational eyolution, it is • occasionally true of 
imagination and reason, though oftener so of the former than of 
the latter. The intuitional faculty is conditional uniquely on 
spontaneous activity, that is, on the self-liberation of the mind ; 
and, granting the undeniable postulate of self-liberation, there 
is no logical way of eluding the validity of intuition. Explana- 
tion of it as unconscious process of association is delusive from 
the fact that observation (introspective) supplies no data upon 
which to ground the hypothesis ; and the data must be produced 
if the explanation is to be admitted. In matter of fact, intuition 
is analogous to the conception that precedes the ratiocinative 
process ; the consciousness of certainty being due to it rather 
than to the reasoning that serves to prove it. 

The historical critic has frequent occasion to take note of a 
somewhat analogous unconditioning, in phenomena like second 
sight, presentiment, and premonition, to account for the facts of 
which scientific professors have concocted a hypothesis depend- 
ing upon the supposition of an ethereal medium, by the undula- 
tions of which the mind is impressed ; a hypothesis modeled 
upon the undulatory hypothesis of light, of which advanced 
physicists already express strong doubts. 

These phenomena are, however, far more logically accounted 
for by immediateness of 4iervous-perception, that is, a certain 
unconditioning of the sensitive cognition or of sensation, just as 
intuition is accounted for in the category of spontaneous cogni- 
tion. It is not impossible to conceive of a sense-perception so 
keen and immediate that nothing — not even the motion of an 
atom in the universe — shall elude it. It is equally possible 
to' conceive of a cognition (subjective) so immediate that no 
motion of the imponderable shall be unfelt or uncomprehended. 
Possible, furthermore, is it to conceive of an immediacy of will 
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capable of rendering itself obeyed in virtue of its own subjec- 
tive intensity ; and, in these three conceptions is included the 
whole philosophy of the absolute and unconditioned. "Man," 
says Joseph Glanvilte, " doth not yield himself unto death nor 
unto angels utterly, except through the weakness of his feeble 
wUL" 

The process of unconditioning is, therefore, a process of sub- 
limati&n of subjectivity, historically going on and depending 
upon the great biological law of progress in subjective freedom, 
from the philosophical stand-point, or upon progressive tbean- 
thropomorphization from the standpoint of theology. Thus the 
last deduction of science as to historical destiny, and the decla- 
ration of the Bible as to the same, are demonstrated to be no 
more than different statements of the same law. The ultimate 
unconditioned of the one is synonymous with the God all in all 
of the other. 

Francis Gerry Fairfield. 



"DIEU ETiMON DROIT 1" 

'* t~^ OD and my right I " T'was bravely said, ^ 

VJ No braggart's idle boast ; 
For by this word of strength was led 

An empire's gathering host 

Ah, Soul I why follow with the crowd 

Who bend at Custom's shrine ? 
Why serve the gods that cry aloud 

To drown the voice divine? 



Not thine for power or place to fawn, 

To care for gilded show : 
The leader's arts, the bishop's lawn, 

Thy wisdom shall not know. 
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God and thy right to him to rise 
In noble thought and deed 1 

His truth to see with earnest eyes, 
His love thy life to feed 1 

God and thy right to bravely doubt ! 

With Truth to stand alone I 
And every bold pretense to scout, 

From altar or from throne 1 

God and thy right the cause to try 
'Twixt man and giant ¥n:ong I 

Face with clear sight each worshiped lie, 
In heart and purpose strong 1 



MARRIAGE. 

A PAPER READ BEFORE THE DIALECTICAL SOCIETY OP LONDON, BY 

MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

THE Other day, when the Princess Louise and the Marquis s 
c^ Lome were married, an amusing scene is said to have 
occurred just as the wedded pair were starting off from the cas- 
tle door to Claremont A little shoe, which the Princess Royal 
of Prussia bad worn when christened, had been sent from Ber- 
lin to do its part in the bridal festivity. It was brought out, and 
two little princes, children of the Prince of Wales, caught hold 
of it, each desirous of throwing the shoe after the departing 
couple. Their mother finally settled the dispute by guiding the 
hands of both to cast the shoe. This ancient fashion of casting 
the shoe " for good luck " after a married pair, which obtains 
from the cottage to the castle, has an antiquarian explanation 
which may be found in many oriental books, and, indeed, in cus- 
toms still surviving in many parts of the East From various 
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references to it in the Bible I may quote that which is contained 
in the Book of Ruth. When Boaz redeemed the field of Naomi, 
and took therewith to wife Ruth as a part of the property, the 
transaction is described as follows : — 

Now this was the manner in former time in Israel concerning redeeming 
and concerning changing, for to confirm all things : a man plucked off his 
shoe, and gave it to his neighbor; and this was a testimony in IsraeL 
Therefore the kinsman said unto Boaz, Buy it for thee. So he drew off his 
shoe. And Boaz said unto the elders, and unto all the people, Ye are wit- 
nesses this day that I have bought all that was Elimelech's, and all that was 
Chilion's and Mahlon's, of the hand of Naomi. Moreover, Ruth the Moab- 
itess, the wife of Mahlon, have I purchased to be my wife, to raise up the 
name of the dead upon his inheritance. 

Why was the shoe used ? It was a symbol of conquest All 
property was originally obtained by gapture, and when a man 
possessed anything it was, as it were, under his foot. He was 
its master. So when, in the one hundred and eighth Psalm, the 
coming triumph of Jehovah over certain regions is declared, he 
is represented as saying, " Over Edom will I cast my shoe, over 
Philistia will I triumph," — the two expressions, "cast my shoe" 
and " triumph," being equivalent. 

Now, the Marquis of Lome did not cast his shoe over the 
princess, nor did he take it off and hand it to any one in token 
that he had purchased her, and that she was his property as 
much as if she wei;ie under his foot. Perhaps he did not know 
the origin of the little shoe tossed by tiny hands after him. 
Nevertheless, that symbol is still the outer sign of a fact : the 
print of that shoe is upon every marriage contract Ruth, pur- 
chased as the appurtenance of a field, was not more the property 
of Boaz than an English jury decided the other day that Mrs. 
Torpey was the property of her husband, relieving her of liabil- 
ity for her crime because she was presumably as much his pas- 
sive agent as the chloroform she applied to the victim was hers. 
And, although the indignation roused by the escape of Mrs. 
Torpey shows that we have journeyed somewhat beyond the 
ancient idea of absolute ownership of the wife by the husband, 
neverthekss, the idea of property in a wife remains. Recently 
a Mrs. McFarland, of New York, finding herself unable to live 
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longer with her husband, on account of his besotted intemper- 
ance and his cruelty, abandoned him. Having become attached 
to a literary gentleman named Richardson, she went to Indiana 
and obtained a decree of divorce. Just before the new marriage 
was to be consummated, the drunkard assassinated Richard- 
son. McFarland was acquitted for the assassination, the simple 
meaning of the verdict being that the woman was his property, 
and had no right to transfer herself under any circumstances. 
The casting of the shoe had a very real significance in that 
case. But it has a no less genuine survival in the powers still 
permitted by the Common Law to every husband over the per- 
son, the earnings, and the children of his wife. . 

Now, the object of all serious reformers of marriage is to 
purge that relation of the last vestige of that shoe^ the last 
traces of those element^ which survive from the barbairoHB 
period when the wife was captured and held as a chattel. All 
our past progress — and I would not undervalue it — has been 
towards this goal. Civilization has at least transmuted the link 
of iron to a ring of gold. The man has no longer the power of 
life and death over his wife ; nay, a certain compensation for 
her obedience, in the way of support as wife and as widow, is 
legally exacted of him. Distinct settlements of property on 
the wife are possible for the rich, and we shall soon have a Mar- 
ried Woman's Property Bill which will protect the wages of the 
poor. While not underestimating this, let u§ not be too much 
puffed up by what has been done for woman. The husband has 
still supreme authority over the children which the wife has 
brought forth with pain, and he has still supreme power over 
her person, forfeited only in cases of extreme wrong. That so 
much has been gained is due to the fact that above our Human 
Tribunal the Supreme Court of Nature has been sitting, and 
her penalties have not been awarded to the woman alone. So 
soon as a control over the woman so absolute as to reduce her 
to a slave was withdrawn from man, he found that a false and 
oppressive relation of that character ^as not without its incon- 
veniences to himself also. The amount of liberation the wife 
had obtained tended to generate more ; for the husband found 
hiipself sometime^ supporting 4 woman whom he no longer 
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loved as a bride and was forbidden to use as a slave. The 
interests of both sexes struck the average liberty represented 
by our Divorce Court. That the Divorce Court did not go 
farther, that it did not base itself upon the rectitude and expe- 
diency of severing every union that had become odious to the 
parties immediately concerned, is due to the fact that we have a 
vague power called " society," which regarded itself as a third 
and a chief party to every marriage contract, and this society 
believed, and believes, that its interests would be endangered by 
easy divorce. It is plain that society, and society alone, can 
hold together those who earnestly desire to separate. 

IsTow, I do not mean to rate and scold society for this. The 
world knows that it contains nothing so sacred and beautiful as 
a true and happy home. It sees in the home with its tender 
love and its innocent children that one flower which the fable 
says Adam and Eve were permitted to take with them when 
they were driven out of Paradise. Our politics is corrupt ; our 
nations snarl and fight ; our commerce is systematized selfish- 
ness : 'the ideal life begins when the man shuts the door against 
all these, and enters where all service is not done for money, 
and where smiles and tears and sentiment nourish something 
within which it is believed will remain fresh when the outside 
world shall have waxed old like a garment. One can look leni- 
ently upon even a superstition which is trying to preserve the 
sanctity of life, as one can pardon a thorn which is trying to 
protect a rose. I have no doubt that around this noble senti- 
ment, however, many base motives cling as parasites ; for there 
is still some of that sense of masculine lordship which so long 
enslaved woman at work to preserve marriage as it is, and a 
vast deal more of that miserable superstition which accepts it 
blindly from the priest, just as it accepted a theoretical celibacy 
and a practical licentiousness on the same sanction. And 
indeed, the good motives which lead so many to defend every 
link of the marriage chain are so n^^ingled with their base allies 
that the only line of argument the reformer need take is to 
prove to those who really honor the true home and revere child- 
hood that the objects they cherish are sacrificed by their meth- 
ods, and can be attained only by the means thpy dres^d, 
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And, in the first place, it is important to remind the conser- 
vatives on this question that the presumption is all against 
them, and in favor of change, i. It is so because it has been 
found necessary to change every other institution or implement 
to adapt it to the needs of 'modem society. The farmer does 
not imagine that he. can do his full duty by his .land with the 
agricultural implements of ancient Egypt or Syria: he wel- 
comes every novelty in machinery for sowing and reaping. In 
politics even conservatism does not wish to take us back to 
Jewish theocracy or oriental despotism. In all the region of 
physical progress the latest discovery is welcomed and adopted 
without revolution. The antecedent supposition, therefore, 
would be that niarriage and divorce laws founded thousands, 
or even hundreds, of years ago would be as little adapted to the 
civilization of to-day as the machinery of that period. 2. The 
presumption is in favor of change because the institution of 
marriage, as at present constituted, fails to produce satisfactory 
results. ' In cities full of harlotry, and amid populations afflicted 
with the loathsome diseases of harlotry ; amid the swarming of 
children beyond the power of parents or of society to train or 
even protect them ; amid the appalling statistics of desertion, 
infanticide, and wife-murder, — he who has a reform to propose 
has a right to the serious attention of all earnest people, on the 
ground that the existing order is not justified by its fruits in 
claiming an immunity from criticism or the law of change. 

But I fancy, that, in the long run, it will be found that the 
chief obstacle to the liberation of marriage from its hereditary 
bonds will come from the sloths. "There is," says Carlyle, "a 
species of conservatism that gets praised in our day's time that 
is only a slothful cowardice, biase indifference to truth, and a 
hatred to trouble in comparison to lies that sit quiet ; and men 
little know how bad and fatal it is at all times." How strong 
this conservatism is among us has been recently shown by the 
pertinacity with which the* House of Lords, inspired by the 
bishops on all ecclesiastical subjects, has insisted, against forty 
protests by the House of Commons, that the Levitical law on 
the subject of the marriage with a deceased wife's sister shall 
remain the Is^w of Gngl^d, when there is not one of those lords, 
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spiritual and temporal, who does not violate the same Levitical 
code every tjme he shaves, or every time he eats meat from 
which every drop of blood has not been drained. The only way 
to meet that conservatism which is mere sloth is to see that the 
lies it defends shall not " sit quiet/' but shall make themselves 
perpetual nuisances by agitation. 

Supposing the Dialectical Society to be little afflicted with 
that kind of conservatism, I shall address myself especially to 
those who would maintain the old order because of a real fear 
that even what little domestic virtue and happiness exist may 
be sacrificed by radical change, — even the oases be over- 
whelmed by the sand, and all be desert. 

And first I would say that my ideal of marriage is that of one 
man to one woman, and with the intent that it should be perpet- 
ual. So far as I have been yet able to consider the subject, I can- 
not adopt the view that marriage should be for a specified time 
named in the contract In his novel entitled " Elective Affini- 
ties," Goethe makes the count say, " When we know the world, 
we see clearly that it is only this positive, eternal duration of 
marriage, in a world where everything is in motion, which has 
anything unbecoming about it. A certain friend of mine, whose 
humor displays itself principally in suggestions for new laws, 
maintained that every marriage should be concluded only for 
five years. Five, he said, was a sacred number — pretty and 
uneven. Such a period would be long enough for people to 
learn one another's character, bring a child or two into the 
world, quarrel, separate, and, what was best, get reconciled 
again. He would often exclaim, ' How happily the first part of 
the time would pass away ! ' Two or three years at least would 
be perfect bliss. On one side or other there would not fail to 
be a wish to have the relation continue longer, and the amia- 
bility would increase the nearer they got to the parting time. 
The indifferent, even the dissatisfied party, would be softened 
and gained over by such behavior ; they would forget, as in 
pleasant company the hours pass always unobserved, how the 
time went by, and they would be delightfully surprised when, 
after the term had run out, they first observed that thc;y had 
unknowingly prolonged it. . . . The same friend," he went on. 
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" has another law which he proposes. A marriage shall only be 
held indissoluble when either both parties, or, at least, one or the 
other, enter into it for the third time. Such persons must be 
supposed to acknowledge beyond a doubt that they find mar- 
riage indispensable for themselves ; they have had opportunities 
of thoroughly knowing themselves; of knowing how they con- 
ducted themselves in their earlier unions ; whether they have 
any peculiarities of temper, which are a more frequent cause of 
separation than bad dispositions. People would then observe 
one another more closely ; they would pay as much attention to 
the married as to the unmarried, no one being able to tell how 
things may turn out." 

There is under this pleasantry much bitter truth : it touches 
the sorest point of social life ; as also did the suggestion of the 
' poet Clough, that no man would ever marry if death were not 
certain : — 

" But for this funeral train which the bridegroom sees in the distance, 
Would he so joyfully, think you, fall in with the marriage procession ? 

• ... . • • • • a . • • • •* 

But for that exit secure ever bend to that treacherous doorway ? '' 

Nevertheless, both Goethe and Clough think of marriage as 
remaining the thing it is, and have referred only to our relations 
with it. If for a moment we think of what marriage should be, 
we shall see that in any moral or high sense it cannot be con- 
tinued when the heart of it is dead, and that really the only 
question for us is. Shall we continue the form and the bond of 
marriage after the soul has fled } Now, I object to the idea that 
the union should be for a specified time ; firstly, because if a 
marriage is dead and corrupt i^ ought not to last five minutes, 
much less five years ; and, secondly, because I believe that per- 
manency is the better ideal. The results of marriage are so 
. serious — involving especially the health of womon and the wel- 
fare of children — that I would have both parties sobered by the 
reflection that it is their duty to do all they can to keep their 
marriage fresh and happy to the end. In one of his finest 
poems Robert Browning represents a young sculptor who has 
been defrauded by some rivals into marrying a young girl whom 
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he believes to be cultivated in art, but finds on taking her home 
that she is utterly ignorant The artist, in despair, is about to 
leave her, when a child's song on the street makes him pause, 
and he then reflects whether, if it be noble to carve rude stone 
into beauty, it may not be nobler to aid a human being in 
attaining a beautiful development ; and so he resolves to remain 
with his ignorant bride and try his artistic power on her. And 
such resolves and efforts to elicit the qualities which preserve 
love from decay are more frequent now, I believe, than if indo- 
lence could suggest, " Oh, it's only five years you'll be tied to 
her!" The semi-barbarity of society on all that relates to 
woman, the denial to her of the best education, and of all par- 
ticipation in the larger political life of the country, do indeed 
put her at a sad disadvantage in the unfolding of that intelli- 
gence which is the real basis of all strong relationships. But 
while we are all struggling with such hereditary wrongs, it 
would be well at least to keep before us the fact that there 
have been cases where the man and his wife have so aided to 
develop each other, — where the coming of children, their train- 
ing and education, have been so fraught with interest, — that, 
growing side by side, each year has brought both a new bridal 
joy. Friendship, based on intellectual sympathy, does not need 
any divorce through weariness ; and when men and women 
have within such ever-increasing resources there will be little 
fear of decay in alliances honestly and lovingly formed. I 
therefore think of the normal marriage as permanent, because 
able to run through perpetual changes, passing from, tin wed» 
dings to silvern and golden, and these transmutable to crystal. 
The world has known all manner of marriage-institutions, — 
physical and religious, but neVfer the intellectual. It is ques- 
tionable whether marriage ought to be permitted to the igno- 
rant. They are sure to weary of it, and they have such dread- 
fully easy ways of divorce, requiring only a knife or a bludgeon* 
A French writer says, " Always to love the same or some- 
thing else is constancy ; not to love, inconstancy." That, also, 
is true ; for, after all, what all seek is that which is to them the 
perfect : that is what they love, and true constancy is constancy 
to that If Susan plights to John under the impression that he 
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is fond of thought, which she is also fond of, and • if Susan dis- 
cover that John is not fond of thought at all, but only of his 
pipe, we may say Susan has been silly ; but we cannot say she 
is inconstant, if, tenaciously holding on to her thought-lover, she 
finds him appearing in James. Constancy does not mean con- 
stancy to a friend or lover's old clothes. A doll might as well 
complain that its owner is inconstant because some day she 
prefers a real baby to a sham one ; but really that is the only 
way the girl can be constant to what she once saw in the dolL 
Now, therefore, where this constancy to the qualities sought in 
marriage requires an inconstancy to a relation which does not 
represent them, a divorce has taken place morally. The affec- 
tion is transferred from one object, and pretty surely to other 
objects, just as definitely as if there had been a chemical disin- 
tegration of blended substances, as described by Goethe. A 
legal divorce were then but the recognition and record of an 
inwardly existing fact. 

When I maintain that divorce should be easy, it is meant that 
it should be pecuniarily easy, and that marriage should be ter- 
minable at the demand of either party. As such a principle of 
divorce would include all narrower ones, I ijeed only give my 
reasons for this conclusion. And these can be given very 
briefly. , 

1. The holding of a human being under a hateful marriage is 
the most odious form of slavery ; and to slavery I, for one, am 
unalterably opposed. If a man or a woman have been bound 
in voluntary marriage, it may be necessary, indeed, that they 
shall suffer from the consequences if the marriage prove evil. 
But it is for the interest of society, as I believe, that these 
heavy results should be as light as possible ; most assuredly 
they should not be, as now, artificially weighted by society. To 
help provide support for children oi; wife or husband (if he be 
the more needy) may be justly demanded ; but to hold one per- 
son bound to another from whom she or he- desires to escape is 
simple slavery. 

2. Such coercion of either of the parties makes the home in 
which it exists a centre of evil influence. Whether it be by an 
outward show of affection kept up, or by open contempt and 
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insult, that house can only demoralize the children brought up 
in it, and, instead of a home, there is a moral cesspool sending 
its malaria into society. 

3. Such enforced bondage furnishes to the individual who 
feels it most deeply the strongest temptation to crime. Deser- 
tion, elopement, intrigue, laxity, and not seldom the wild appeal 
to murder or suicide, are in the train of marriage where it ap- 
pears as a tyrant. Hardly a day passes which does not bring 
before us tragedies and crimes attributable to this source. In 
" The Times," not long since, we have Percy May Sewell, stock- 
broker, sentenced to eighteen months' hard labor for adding to 
the wife he had another whom he wanted. Then comes Mary 
Wright, cook, committed on a charge of murder for killing her 
illegitimate child and concealing its birth. William White, 
laborer, committed for trial on an attempt to procure a divorce 
from his wife by drawing a knife across her throat Thomas 
Battersby, clogmaker, sent to Newgate for trial on account of. 
seeking divorce by means of a knife. And there is also in the 
same paper a bit of jocularity between a chief justice and a 
queen's counsel which is significant enough to be quoted. In 
an action for breach of promise of marriage, brought by Miss 
Gerring against Mr. Adams, Miss Maria Gerring stated that the 
defendant constantly visited her in the character of ''a suitor, — 
a lover." 

Mr. Matthtws. I don't know what that is. 
Mr, HuddUstofty Q.C, Then you ought to. 
TAe Chief Justice. Is that your experience, Mr. Huddleston ? 
Mr. Huddleston. My experience of love, my lord, is gained fi-om Courts 
of Justice. (A laugh.) 

What this experience of the queen's counsel amounts to may 
be judged from the cases which Were being tried about the 
same time on the same day. 

4. The exit from, the marriage bond, as it is justly called, if 
not by violence or open crime, is necessarily over the ruins of 
character. The marriage law says, Are you galled by your 
chain ? Try being brutally cruel, or commit open adultery. If 
your partner still refuses to give you up, all you have to do is 
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to connive at your partner's seduction, or suborn witnesses to 
swear awiay his or her character. At any rate, a ruined charac- 
ter musjt be held up in all its nakedness for the scoffs and gos- 
sip of the world, or none can be liberated. By this rule the 
base and unprincipled, who are willing to poison a wife or hus- 
band's reputation, are the favorites of the law, and those who 
would fain shield a partner, whilst separating, are left to suffer 
for their conscientiousness and benevolence. 

5. There is some reason to hope that the increased easiness 
of divorce would prove some restraint upon excessive increase 
of population. Each married person would know, that, in case 
of a divorce, every child they had would be an additional encum- 
brance; and this individual inducement might exercise some 
inducement to moderation in sexual passion where public con- 
siderations have proved unavailing. 

6. It is probable that the foreseen possibility of divorce would 
induce girls especially to be more cautious than they are now in 
contracting engagements of marriage; and also that, in the 
absence of the old rivet of iron by which the law bound hus- 
bands and wives to each other, each sex might be driven to the 
necessity of substituting other and better bonds, — the bonds of 
improved minds, amiability, courtesy, and love. The Hindus 
represent their god of love as tipping his golden arrow with the 
red juice of the am ram-tree, and shooting it from a bow of 
sugar-cane ; but, instead of depending upon beauty, growth, 
and sweetness for its victories, the English Cupid wears a 
judge's wig, and his arrow is a mace, tipped with lawyer's ink, 
and feathered with a certificate. During courtship each party 
desires to appear at the best. The far-seeing Goethe believed 
that such politeness and tenderness would reappear in his five- 
years* marriages as the end of the term drew near. But, if so, 
why should they ever disappear at all, if from the first the con- 
tinuance of the marriage mainly depended on them } Marriage 
might thus preserve the amenities of perpetual courtship. 

7. I believe that the experience of the world shows that easi- 
ness of divorce tends to produce greater domestic virtue, and 
consequently more human happiness, than the hard vinculum. 
It is, of course, impossible to sum up here the facts of antiquity. 
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But one or two testimonies are of importance. The severe 
moralist and careful historian, Plutarch, in describing the mar- 
riage system of Lycurgus, in ancient Sparta, which was the 
freest ever known, says, " Notwithstanding this liberty, which 
was founded on mutual consent, they were so far from encour- 
aging the licentiousness that prevailed afterwards that adultery 
was unknown among them." Concerning the experience of 
ancient Rome we have the judgment of one of the wisest .men 
that has lived, — Montaigne. He says, "We have thought to 
tie the nuptial knot of our marriages more fast and firm for hav- 
ing taken away all means of dissolving it ; but the knot of the 
will and affection is so much the more slackened and made 
loose by how much that of constraint is drawn closer together ; 
and, on the contrary, that which kept the marriages at Rome so 
long in honor and inviolate was the liberty every one that would 
had to break them. They kept their wives the better, because 
they might part with them if they would ; and in the full liberty 
of divorces they lived five hundred years and more before any 
one made use of it As saith Ovid, — 

" What's free to us to do we slight, 
What is forbidden whets the appetite/ " 

It IS true that Gibbon has taken a different view ; but I think 
no one can read the forty-fourth chapter of Gibbon's *' Rome " 
without discovering that his facts all confirm the judgment of 
Montaigne, and that his estimate of the effect of free divorce l», 
like his testimony against republicanism, utterly unsupported 
by, or even subverted by, the facts. He declares that this free 
divorce was the law during three centuries of prosperity and cor- 
ruption. Now three centuries of prosperity arc much. About 
the corruption there is no sign that it was half so deep as that 
under^ which Rome finally succumbed. That when imperialism 
was established the freedom of divorce had come to be abused, 
Gibbon himself shows to have been the result of the imperiec- 
tion of the law in its details. Under it, he says, "* an incooftaot 
spouse transferred her wealth to a new (zmily, abandoofl^; 
numerous, perhaps a spurious progeny, to the paternal 
ity and care of her late husband ; a bcautifiil virgin 
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dismissed to the world old, indolent, and friendless." Under 
the violence of the reaction from the previous slavery of woman 
this new liberty had not organized itself in careful laws. Au- 
gustus began the work of restraint, and the reaction agsunst the 
liberty of divorce continued und^r Christian emperors up to the 
death of Justinian, when the rigors of marriage laws, not much 
harder than our own, were so great that (says Gibbon), " the 
successor of Justinian yielded to the prayers of his unhappy 
subjects, and restored the liberty of divorce by mutual consent" 
For this measure the civilians were unanimous, though the the- 
ologians were divided. 

Incidentally Gibbon writes a sentence of whose importance 
on this subject he was not aware. We are often warned that, if 
freedom of divorce be allowed, we shall have husbands hasten- 
ing from one wife to another, as an epicure goes from dish to 
dish, and deserted wives filling the air with their lamentations. 
The fact stated here at a previous discussion, that in Indiana 
about double as many (as thirty-seven to nineteen) women 
availed themselves of the liberal divorce laws as men, somewhat 
surprised those present who had the old notion, and one speaker 
said that he was quite sure that it would not be so in Eng- 
land, but that there would be wholesale desertion of women by 
men. Now, in giving an account of the free divorce in Rome, 
Gibbon says, " The reluctance of the Romans, when they were 
pressed to marriage by Augustus, sufficiently marks that the 
prevailing institutions were least favorable to the males." That 
is in remarkable accord not alone with the experience of Indi- 
ana, but also with another curious American fact, testified to by 
a commander in the late civil war in' that country, and which I 
find quoted in that excellent periodical. The Radical (Janua- 
ry, 1867), — namely, that "the emancipated slaves of the South- 
ern States went to the manager of affairs in their district, and 
pleaded earnestly, the women against and the men for,* mar- 
riage by a clergyman ; the argument with both parties being 
the almost unlimited power of abuse of the wife afforded by a 
legal union, while the absence of a religious ceremony had for- 
merly been the protection of the weaker sex." And, indeed, 
it is a matter of constant observation, that many a poor wife 
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might envy the attentions pretty generally shown to mis- 
tresses. 

But we need not run over the obscure annals of Greece and 
Rome to find out the facts. Contemporary instances of equal 
importance are at hand. I suppose there has hardly been any 
one judgment upon the war which recently raged on the Conti- 
nent than that there were blended with the causes of the downfall 
of France its own moral decay and licentiousness and the sturdy 
domestic virtues of the Germans. Yet under what laws has the 
licentiousness of France been developed ? Under the most rig- 
orous marriage laws in the world. There is no law of divorce at 
all in France. . And under what laws have the vigor and virtue 
of Germany been developed } Under the freest divorce laws in 
Europe. In Prussia that old hater of social bondage, Frederick 
the Great, established divorce even for "ineradicable repug- 
nance." Prussia is therefore on a footing with Indiana. And, 
as for America, where the divorce laws are most narrow, New 
York, social life is notoriously most corrupt, and the lives of 
wives and children most unsafe ; whereas Indiana, where the 
bond is most easily broken, is not, so far as Americans know, 
surpassed by any State for the peaceful industry, the domestic 
virtues, or the freedom from crime of its inhabitants. At any 
rate, if it can be, the other States have not proved it, but have, 
on the contrary, been steadily approximating their marriage 
laws to those of Indiana. 
3 
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MARGARET FULLER OSSOLL* 

■ 

" A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command.'' 

IT IS not necessary for one who speaks of Margaret Fuller to 
defend her from any charge of weakness or want of power. 
The charge comes from the other quarter, as it does usually to 
any woman who, by outward circumstance or inner choice, is 
forced to show, in perhaps an unusual position, the energy of a 
full life. Even her severest critics could in no wise deny her 
power, or fail to follow, though with extorted 'admiration, her 
clearly-cut sentences. No one doubted her courage, or firm- 
ness, or faithfulness, or patience ; but they said she was " mas- 
culine," and then there was no more to be said : for where that 
can be asserted truly of a woman she is a woman no longer, but 
a being in whose life one shall find no lesson one would care to 
read. Though late and from afar these memorial words come, 
may their tribute of recognition and warm admiration and affec- 
tion be not wholly unworthy of the woman of whom a woman 
would speak. 

A group of strangers enter a sculptor's studio, as he stands, 
chisel in hand, before the half-finished statue, perhaps to while 
away an hour, perhaps that they may report in the future that 
they did so; and they criticise: "The neck is too large, the 
arm heavy, the whole pose clumsy and ungraceful, the foot rough 
and misshapen. The parts of the figure are not in proportion. 
We find no harmony in the work." Or they find fault with the 
young elm-tree thai stands close beside the house : " It is rough 
and one-sided ; its trunk is far too slender for its branches ; then 
its boughs stretch too far in every direction, and it has no quiet 
symmetry of shape." 

But the sculptor is not disturbed by the words ; for clear and 
fair and graceful before his mind stands his sculptured goddess, 
towards whom every stroke of his patient chisel makes the de- 
veloping marble come nearer and nearer. And he knows that, 

* Read before the St. Louis Woman's Club. 
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in the future, the criticisms on the unfinished statue will reverse 
themselves in the completion. And a hundred years hence, 
through winter frost and summer sunshine, through niggard and 
prodigal seasons, long after the house that obstructed its growth 
has been carted away as useless lumber, the elm-tree, through 
sheer force of growing, stands lifting its sturdy, perfectly-shaped 
boughs toward the sky, wide-spreading and strong, firm-rooted 
underneath, yet drooping its branches till they sweep the grass 
below in tenderest shading, and till travelers turn out of their 
way to wonder at its beauty and perfectness, and to gather 
strength and refreshing as they sit beneath its shade. 

To find fault with the statue on which the master is still 
working, for want of finish and unity, to condemn the young 
tree because its form has not the symmetry of perfect growth, is 
recognized at once as puerile ; and yet such criticism would be 
fully as valid as most of those one hears about Margaret Fuller. 
For clearly, in simplest words, 1 would paint a living soul, a life 
that planted its foot on its yesterdays and failures, one by one, 
climbing so, ever tirelessly, toward the future and success ; a 
spirit full of growth, that continually pressed forward, and never 
gave over the struggle to round itself into completeness and 
wholeness — more conscious of its own imperfections and ex- 
cesses than the words of any other could tell, but which, though 
crying out sometimes in bitterest anguish at the recognition, yet 
sternly faced the naked truth, and never once gave over the 
eflfort to make sweet, and complete, and serene, the power that 
almost mocked restraint. Before such a struggle, let shallow 
fault-finding lay its finger on its lips, shamed into silence by the 
sight of a lifelong conflict of which those of lesser power can 
never dream. It was no smooth path she had to tread ; and 
because she trod it with that highest heroism which Emerson 
says is always cheerful, that did not make it the less rough. 
None knew better than she what it was to find the sweetest 
flowers always hedged about with nettles, to find, in her own 
words, " not only cups of wine, but those of milk, drugged with 
poison," and joy ever rimmed with torture. But to her it was 
given to sweep all the strings of sorrow and joy, from " the tre- 
mendous repressipn of an existence half unfolded," which, she 
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says, Dante forgot to place in his Inferno, to the wearing of the 
fairest and proudest crown of womanhood ; and no one who can 
at all comprehend her can fail to know, that since the sea-gate 
of God's heaven opened wide for her with her husband and her 
child, she has rounded to the rest and peace she so much craved. 

I would paint her picture — but which shall it be ? Is it the 
precocious girl, the ardent and over-expressive maiden, the faith- 
ful teacher, the brilliant leader of conversation in the highest lit- 
erary circles of the country, the reviewer and critic, the traveler, 
at whose knock all European doors swung wide open, the enthu- 
siastic lover of, and worker for, Italian independence, the ten- 
derly cared-for wife, the careful and prudent mother, the unwea- 
ried nurse pi the wounded soldiers in Italian hospitals, the quiet 
heroine who could face death for twelve hours undaunted? 
Which of these is Margaret Fuller ? Is it not plain that, for a 
life which was all life, one must follow it step by step ? Her life 
was in the active realization of all her powers, for others, for 
herself. None of Shakespeare's crystallizations was she, but 
rather one of the developing characters of the great German 
master whose genius she so deeply reverenced. 

A brief recalling of the main outward events of her life must 
serve as a cord on which to string our memories of her, recall- 
ing, as the dates will to many, the outer influences in the world 
which were at work in those years and places. She was bom 
in May, 1810, in Cambridge, Mass. In 1823, at the age of thir- 
teen, we find her already in society there, accorded the rights, of 
a grown woman, and her conversation not deemed unworthy of 
attention. In the year 1835, at the age of twenty-five, impor- 
tant events happened: her bodily health broke down under the 
mental strain put upon it ; her life was but just saved, leaving 
her an invalid for all the after years ; and the death of het* father 
not only deprived her of a dear friend, but threw pecuniary 
responsibilities upon her which she could never afterwards lay 
down. . In this year she also met Emerson. 

The immediate results of the death of her father were her 
giving up her ardent wish to visit Europe, just on the edge of 
its fulfillment, and her entering Mr. Alcott's school as a teacher, 
in 1836. 
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1837 found ber at the head of a large school in Providence, 
R.I.y on a salary of one thousand dollars, a fact which testifies 
sufficiently to her power as a teacher. This year also marks her 
relinquishment of a long-cherished design of writing the life of 
Goethe, for which she had made much preparation — a sacrifice 
also to pecuniary necessity. In 1839, at the age of twenty-nine, 
she began in Boston a series of conversations for ladies, but to 
which gentlemen were afterwards admitted, and which were 
resumed in the November of each succeeding year till 1844. 
In this year also (1839) ^^ published her translation of Ecker- 
mann's Conversations with Goethe. In 1840 she became the 
editor of " The Dial/' a magazine which contained contributions 
from the first minds of the country. She also published in this 
year "The Letters of Gunderode and Bettine," a translation 
from the German. Her " Woman in the Nineteenth Century," 
first published under the title " The Great Lawsuit," in " The 
Dial," July, 1843, was republished in 1844. 

1844 terminated her conversations in Boston, partly because 
she became a regular contributor to " The New- York Tribune," 
and hence removed to New York. In 1846 she at last sailed 
for Europe, and was married in Italy in 1847. She embarked 
for America, May 17, 1850, and was last seen on the hull 
of the wreck of the sinking vessel, off the New Jersey shore, 
July 16, 1850. Only forty years of life! But it was a fully 
completed life. The anguish was not long, and though her 
strong and tender arms relinquished in death their hold upon 
the form of her child, the mocking waves bearing it away 
from her to the shore, a sad greeting to the friends who had 
been so long watching for her coming, yet she knew, for she 
had written, the truth, that " no mother can ever again be alone 
whenever eternity shall call her," and the souls of the father, 
mother, and child were not even seemingly separated by death. 

The general influences at work, as to time and place, on the 
moulding of her life and character are sufficiently indicated by 
the dates and localities given. I speak next of the special ones, 
which will go far to explain the precocious development and the 
mature perfectness of her natural powers. 

Fortunate indeed, if happiness be fortune, may those deem 
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themselves who have not to mourn the want of any part of a 
fully rounded life ; whose happy, unconscious childhood unfolded 
into a free and light-hearted youth, and attained self-knowledge 
not too soon for rest ; whose chains dropped before the growing 
muscles were cut by their pressure ; who found full scope for 
every power in perfected manhood and womanhood, and on 
whom age has come with the glory of the fully ripened harvest 
But how many there are who, looking back, must miss some 
part of life, the supply of which would have brought harmony 
into that discord whose jarring cannot now easily be hushed. 
They may indeed strike the missing note an octave higher, but 
the melody is never quite as it should be. Such was Margaret 
Fuller's experience ; for to her life, all childhood was denied. 
Her first recollection was of the death of a much-loved sister; 
and the exact training of her father, a lawyer of some note, 
tended to stimulate her judgment and reason to unnatural 
precocity, and to silence all naturally expressed exuberance of 
childish feeling. The studies to which he confined her were 
severe, and no slightest mistake or inaccuracy was tolerated. 
But feelings naturally strong could not be destroyed. They 
found vent in reveries which were none the more healthful 
because they must be close shut within the little heart, in 
wild poetic fancies which, e;fcpressed, would have beautified and 
sweetened the life, but which, repressed, led only to future 
pain. Cruel and most dangerous is the word or look that 
represses thus the warm heart and frank outspeaking of child- 
hood : a sensitive child needs not many such to learn the 
lesson of reserve which may bear bitter fruit for many after 
years. 

One of the finest passages in her writings is her assertion of 
the fact that in the Roman people we have the first and purest 
expression of the Human Will. Written at the age of thirty, it 
nevertheless shows how, from her familiarity with Roman au- 
thors, which enabled her to write Latin verses at eight years of 
age, she must unconsciously have drawn in the force of that will 
which carried her, as it carried Beethoven, strongly and bravely 
on. At eight years old we find her devouring Shakespeare, soon 
after Cervantes and Molifere ; at thirteen, as I said, in society ; 
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at fifteen/ sixteen and seventeen, writing letters in which, with 
perfect self-possession, she criticises European politics, Anasta- 
sius, DeStael, Racine, Milton, Epictetus, Byron, Rousseau, and 
Sir William Temple, reading Ariosto, Helvetius, and the older 
Spanish poets, and studying ethics and metaphysics. Three 
months after she began the study of German, she was reading 
all the German authors of note with ease. At twenty-five, 
when she met Emerson;ihe says she was well read in all the 
Italian, French, and German literature, and we know what this, 
from Emerson; means. From such a training as this, from a 
mind which already had experienced the intense delight of intel- 
lectual acquisition and creation, we shall not look to find much 
sympathy with frivolity, formalism, conventionality, gossip, and 
fashion ; for the spirit which has drunk at such fountains will 
pass all others by, unconscious. 

Shakespeare, Cervantes, Moli^re, she says, were the three 
minds that had the greatest influence upon her life ; and it was 
through their influence that she became so close a student of 
human nature that for years she longed for, and sought to pene- 
trate, the secret of all the souls she met, — to read their rule of 
life. This was not an idle curiosity as to outward acts, for these 
she valued only as signs, seeking to determine the under-cur- 
rents by them ; but thus she sought for herself the knowledge of 
a wide experience of human life, such as she had found in those 
authors : and she did not seek in vain, for she learned many 
lives. In the study of tKese three authors also, there grew up 
for her a high standard of life and thought, from which she 
could never go back, and beneath which she could never after- 
wards patiently suffer her own life to fall. Thus, with the eager 
desire for a wide knowledge of life, and a lofty aspiration, " in 
the morning hour and morning air of which her shadow moved 
.before her of gigantic size upon the snow-white vapor," she set 
out early on her no longer aimless wanderings. 

To give a list of the other authors from whom she drew after- 
inspiration would be only to name all the great French, Italian, 
and German writers ; but I name especially Richter, Novalis, 
Schiller, and Goethe. Her insatiable hunger fed with such 
food, which her active mind not only devoured but transformed 
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into its own substance, can we wonder that her Writings show 
rather the faults of fertility than barrenness ? 

In her earlier articles in " The Dial," the attention required is 
sometimes almost painful, the words seem so carelessly chosen 
and arranged for the thought. Her quick perception of resem- 
blances lay often at the base of thi« want of unity in her sen- 
tences. • It is as if in the rapid flow of the thought the form 
were entirely scorned. And even in the later writings, where it 
is more easy to catch the thought, the inexhaustible flow of 
metaphor and illustrations keeps one continually on the alert, 
in this she reminds one of Shakespeare. The figures and illus- 
trations tumble over each other and trip each other up, while in 
the unquestioning demand which she makes upon the previous 
information of her readers she is not unlike Carlyle. 

As one would expect, her prose is her best poetry ; for the 
fetters of rhyme and metre were too strait for her. As soon 
as a thought presented itself to her mind, it repeated itself 
instantly in many forms. She must see many sides of the All 
in the One as soon as she saw the One. Greek mythology was 
ever pfesent to her, and she read into it and out of it, all life. 
No smallest characteristic could escape her interpretative desire. 
For instance, she gives thus the reason why, in Greece, Ceres 
and Proserpine, significantly termed the great goddesses, were 
seated side by side. "They needed not to Vise," she says, "for 
any worshiper or any change : they were prepared for all things, 
as those initiated to their mysteries knew." And again the rea- 
son why the sibyls and prophets should be represented as read-- 
ing:— 

How they read, these prophets and sibyls ! never did the always-baffled, 
always-reaspiring hope of the finite to compass the infinite find such expres- 
sion, except in the schnsucht of music. They are buried in the volume. 
They cannot believe that it has not somewhere been revealed — the word of 
enigma, the link between the human and divine, matter and spirit. Evi- 
dently they hope to find it on the very next page. . . . When the revela- 
tions of nature seemed to me so clear, I had thought it was the weakness of 
the heart, or the dogmatism of the understanding, which had such need of a 
book. But, in these figures, the highest power seizes upon a scroll, hoping 
that some other mind may have dived to the depths of eternity for the 
desired pearl, and enable him without delay consciously to embrace the 
Everlasting Now. 
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And especially of the Persian sibyl : " In the intensity of her 
reading we see a soul invincibly young in faith and hope." 

As to her power in drawing distinctions, I quote the following 
parallel : — 

Mary Stuart and Elizabeth seem types, moulded by the spirit of the time, 
and placed upon an elevated platform to show to the coming ages Woman 
such as the conduct and wishes of man in general is likely to *make her. 
The first shows woman lovely even to allurement, quick in apprehension, 
and weak in judgment, with grace and dignity of sentiment, but no princi- 
ple ; credulous and indiscreet, yet artful ; capable of sudden greatness or 
of crime, but not of a steadfast wisdom or self-restraining virtue. The 
second reveals woman half-emancipated, and jealous of her freedom, such 
as she has figured before or since in many a combative attitude, mannish, 
. not equally manly, strong and prudent, more than great or wise ; able to 
control vanity and the wish to rule through coquetry and passion, but not 
to resign these dear deceits from their very foundation, as unworthy a being 
capable of truth and nobleness. Elizabeth, taught by adversity, put on her 
virtues as armor, more than produced them in a natural order from her soul. 
The time and her position called on h^r to act the wise sovereign, and she 
was proud that she could do so ; but her tastes and inclinations would have 
led her to act the weak woman. She was without magnanimity of any kind. 

i can speak only thus briefly of the influence exerted on her 
from literature, and of the power indicated in her writings. I 
come next to speak of her prominent characteristics, and the 
influence which she exerted on others. • 

First, her great Power of Work ; one needs only to read the 
two volumes of her memoirs to wonder at this. She read, pen 
in hand, and criticised and quoted in letters to her friends and 
in her journal. She had more than one hundred correspon- 
dents, and Emerson speaks of observing with wonder the facil- 
ity with which she assumed " stints of literary labor from which 
veteran feeders of the press would shrink." 

Second, her sincerity, — a sincerity which spoke out the truth 
to her friends, at rest with them only when she had done so, 
though it sometimes was a task which brought pain to herself, 
as in her letter of criticism to Harriet Martineau, and which 
acted as an Ithuriel spear on those around her, " making every 
mean thing hide itself, ashamed, in her presence." From this it 
could not but follow that she awakened an interest wherever she 
felt one, and that she always did, if there was any earnestness 
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in a character, however grave the outward errors, and conse- 
quently that she surrounded herself with a circle of devoted 
friends ; and, as this sincerity was no sudden impulse, but a 
deeply rooted principle of her being, she could never play false. 
I have spoken of her knowing the secrets of many lives. But 
no one had ever cause to regret confidence in her. From these 
two traits', her great energy of life and her sincerity, sprang her 
reputation for sarcasm, which rendered her so unpopular with 
many, and from the charge of which as ill-natured, Emerson so 
warmly defends her. But how sharp it could be is sufficiently 
testified to by the sharp return made by others. 

It is undoubtedly true that the majority of people have de- 
rived their ideas of Satan and of the fall of our fitst parents 
more from the " Paradise Lost " of Milton than from the Gene- 
sis of Moses. In the same way many have unconsciously formed 
whatever idea of Margaret Fuller they have from James Russell 
Lowell's poems. Every one of course recalls his sharp and bit- 
ter satires on her> both in his "Studies for Two Heads" and in 
his " Fable for Critics," especially in the latter, where it seems 
as if he were never weary of holding her up to ridicule. In 
the "Studies for Two Heads" he is forced, in spite of himself, 
to give her praise for her power and keenness of intellect, for 
the whole is an involuntary acknowledgment of her power. As 
to the last four lines, one simply knows that the poet did not 
know her, and it is more than probable that, in the light of after 
events, he himself would be willing to acknowledge that he was 
wrong, and that, as was said of her by a woman friend, " her 
heart, which few knew, was as large as her intellect, which all 
knew." However this may be, the " Studies for Two Heads " 
is written in a quiet and earnest mood, while the " Fable for 
Critics" seems to bear a touch of personal malice. How to 
account for this .^ In 1846, when Margaret Fuller was thirty- 
six years old, and Lowell twenty-seven, she published an essay 
on "American Literature," which, she says in the preface, was 
written "with sincere and earnest feelings, and fi-om a mind 
that cares for nothing but what is permanent and essential." I 
copy from this essay what she says of Lowell. Longfellow fares 
rather poorly in her hands, but she ends her criticism on him 
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with the doubtful praise that, " though imitative, he is not me- 
chanical." Then she goes on: "We cannot say as much for 
Lowell, who, we must declare it, though to the grief of Bomo 
friends and the disgust of more, is absolutely wanting in the 
true spirit and tone of poetry. His interest in the moral t|uei- 
tions of the day has supplied the want of vitality in him»elf ; 
his great facility at versification has enabled him to fill the ear 
with a copious stream of pleasant sound. Dut hia verse In ster- 
eotyped ; his thought sounds no depth, and posterity will not 
remember him." 

These were severe criticisms: and am I wrong in saying that 
a man can never bear criticism from a woman quite as patiently 
as from one of his own sex} It will not do to say that a man 
would not have written so of a living American author; fur 
Lowell himself, in 1848, two'years afterwards, summoned all 
the American authors of note to as severe ft test in his " Fable 
for Critics ; " and when one finds him saying, when speaking of 
bis critic of two years before, — 

" She tells me my elForU in verw are quite clever," 
And 

" Ttiere is one thing she owns in her own (initk rlifbl, 
li is native and genuine, — naraeljr, her »iAU!," — 

One cannot help feeling that her criticism must have cut deep. 
Another curious coincidence lies in the fact, that, in the jfrtrface 
to this very essay, Margaret Fuller says, " I feci wi^ satiKftu:- 
tion that I have done a good deal to extend the influence vf tlm 
great minds of Germany and Italy among my omjjatmis;" 
and Lowell, in bis " Fable tor Critics," immcdiaU:ly follows the 
lines I have quoted with reference to her spite, with these words, 
which be puts into her moutb, — 

*■ I mjvelf i»tr',idtK«d, I otytf)f, I ak«e, 
T« mj iaad'n U^IMf lift ^udwni k-^W]/ my 'r»o, 
Wifjyt wjrk* vjvud a (ir}XJu by lib;'* (juitrl mn iJ i »Ji «« , 

It is not Use purpose of this cuay to criticise Low«M ; b«t, 
be has 6vtx much 10 these two poem* t« lAaot llargam F 
in a tme-^ided aspect beiere tiie world, it coay be wntik «iMl^ 
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reading his words, to bear in mind these suggestive dates and 
quotations. 

Personal resentment must be unknown to one. whose mind is 
full of thoughts on wide and deep subjects ; and not unnatui'ally 
I have to say, next, then that the Absence of all Resentment was 
one of Margaret Fuller's prominent characteristics. 

But, most of all, her friends, without exception, bear witness 
to the fact that she invariably demanded from them their best. 
Each in her presence felt called upon to be true to his ideal, 
and sure that no half effort would be tolerated. She judged 
them more by what they had the power of becoming than by 
what they actually were. She continually appealed in her 
friends, in her pupils, not to their weakness, but to their 
strength. It was as if she challenged every one she met to 
a noble and generous life, to " extraordinary, generous seeking." 
She expected the impossible, and, consequently, — she found it. 

Her greatest brilliancy was in her conversation, not in her 
writings. To this fact all who knew her bear testimony, and 
she herself was perfectly conscious of it. She needed the 
inspiring influence of other minds fully to awaken her thought, 
and she herself considered this as indicating a second-rate mind. 

Margaret Fuller says, — 

Proclus teaches that every life has in its sphere a totality, or wholeness of 
the animating powers of the other spheres, having only as its own charac- 
teristic a predominance of some one power. Thus Jupiter comprises within 
himself the other twelve powers, which stand thus : the first triad is demi- 
urgic or fabricative, i.e., Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan ; the second defensive, 
Vesta, Minerva, Mars ; the third vivific, Ceres, Juno, Diana ; and the fourth, 
Mercury, Venus, Apollo, elevating and harmonic In the sphere of Jupiter 
energy is predominant; with Venus, beauty; but each comprehends and 
apprehends all the others. 

Following out this admirable statement, and making a nar- 
rower application of the idea, I suppose when one uses the 
terms "masculine" and "feminine" with regard to mind, he 
does not mean that the two are essentially different. In mind 
we find the trio, Intellect, Will, Sentiment All minds embrace 
all three ; but in some the intellect predominates, in others the 
sentiment. I understand by a masculine mind, one of the first: 
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class, and by a feminine, one of the second. In endeavoring 
rightly to appreciate Margaret Fuller's character, I have tried 
to separate as far as possible those characteristics that belong 
to pure intellect from those that belong to pure sentiment, and 
to discover on which side the preponderance lay. My two lists 
nearly but not quite balance, for I find more on my sentiment or 
woman list than on the other. And just here the words spoken 
at the commencement of this essay may be illustrated. I begin 
with the so-called masculine traits, and say, first, that while 
appreciating the standpoint of her friends, she was firm on her 
own. Then, second, her motto, like Beethoven's, was Patience ; 
not Patience seated with downcast eyes and arms crossed over 
the breast, but Patience climbing higher with steady feet Third- 
ly, her clear, sharp understanding struck out fine distinctions in 
the authors she read ; " much as they might delight her, they 
never swept her away," and she detected in the ever-changing 
shows of phenomena the one underlying law. " Her intellect 
was rather solid than graceful," and her judgments took no 
bribe from her sex nor her sphere, nor from custom, tradi- 
tion nor caprice." Her "yes" and "no" were never con- 
ventional, and she often coolly and unexpectedly dissented 
from the commonplaces of popular acceptation. Fourth, for 
the religion of revelation she could wait ; for her soul was 
intent on the life it was living, and religion was only a rule. 
Then, again, she forced the impetuosity of her nature into 
habitual serenity as years went on, so that Emerson says of her 
that " a dignified self-control ordered her deportment" These 
qualities had doubtless been fostered in her, as they are in most 
men, by the knowledge that she was dependent on her own 
exertions and responsible for her own acts, and that others were 
partially, at least, dependent on her. No rest was possible for 
\\f^, " There is no mortal," she says, " who, if I laid down my 
bu \ n, would take care of it while I slept." 

^\ I was generous enough to let steady patience stand on 
the ni.isculine list, I may be allowed to name first on the femi- 
nine a most quick and penetrating Sympathy. Her letters run 
over with feeling, and indeed in this she was a very child. Her 
'daughter-love for her father was deep and tender, and passion«> 
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ate love for the beautiful followed all the kingdoms of nature 
and art. She derived great satisfaction from the contemplation 
of lovely forms, and it was truly a woman's observation that joy- 
fully hailed on the western prairies the Scotch harebell, calling 
it " the gentlest and most touching form of the flower-worlA" 
It was a fine feminine instinct too, that prompted the line in 
one of her poems speaking of " the blest land where two's ne'er 
know a three," and which shrank from publishing any utterance 
of a deep feeling as long as it was fresh and living in her heart 
It was a woman's constancy and faith that clung to her friends in 
spite of errors and sins, and a woman's delicacy which was repelled 
by the coarseness of the earlier English novelists, though she ac- 
knowledged their power. The strong are inevitably tender, and 
therefore it is not strange to find her spoken of as "full of coun- 
sel and of infinite tenderness." Again, she was under the con- 
trol of moods, and she had a strange, almost superstitious faith 
in omens, charms, and symbols. TIxe woman shows itself, too, 
in her always careful and becoming dress, and her letter to 
Beethoven, never intended to be published, sings the song the 
ivy tells the oak ; while her words on the insight of George 
Sand show that she dropped her plummet down into the deep- 
est truths of a true woman's heart. But above all is the testi- 
mony of value given by a woman, who says, "Margaret Ful- 
ler was, of all I ever beheld, the largest wotnan^ and not a 
woman who wished to be a man." 

In a nature so evenly balanced, of the so-called masculine and 
feminine traits, one could unerringly predict a constant refrain of 
pain and conflict. If the one or the other had strongly predomi- 
nated, either the rest of action in satisfied ambition, or that of ac- 
tion in satisfied affection were possible ; but, with such an equi- 
poise, the balance was constantly trembling. The royal Will might 
hold both in check and keep its way, but bitter pain was inevita- 
ble. Very early in life she had prayed to see the truth, and that 
prayer, as she afterward said, had been terribly granted. I turn 
over the leaves of the memoirs, full of this under-current of pain, 
to one passage and another which betray it ; but they were not 
meant for the public eye : one feels as if in an inner sanctuary, 
and as if he must quietly withdraw. One feels almost as if it 
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were profanity to publish such notes from journaU, iiuch wortln 
to close friends ; and yet, perhaps, they arc safe onoiiKh, for 
those who have dearly purchased the right to detect thcin t'uu 
never treat them as public property. •* Will there never/' nhe 
asks, "be a being to combine a man's mind and woman'N heart 
and who yet finds life too rich to weep over?" And Mho 
answers, "Never!" "A man's ambition with a woman'* hettrt 
is an evil lot," she says. And again: "Poor Mignon, icM not 
the transition through death, no penal fircH can have in %Unti 
worse torments than thou art familiar with already." 

And when the bitterness was taken out of life for her at hut, 
only the same eyes that could trace the iuffering can dete<;i in 
little words here and there how beautiful wa« the %^9XU%tifin, mui 
be tenderly thankful that it might be fo. 

As to personal appearance, I give her portrait at the ti%iii id 
thirty-six, as drawn by Edgar A. Ifot : — 

Of the medium height, nothing remarkal/k a>A/<ii Om; ^%*irK ; ii pf*4i4^Um 
of histrofts light hair ; eyes, a bhtifth^ay, UM ^A ^fK ; » i/ji^fM/'U/^^^ ifHtt- 
bead ; the moath, when m repottf intik^U^ pr^^^m4 %^rti^^Uiy^ ^Mj/n/iiy 
ior afiectaooy for krre. When mf/rtd \/y a ii^i^X ^M^^ H W>,^mmc# ^v^r^^ 
beantifiil m the Ttxuoisatj of tiik tniff^^^WMon^ !/yi tW ^^i^^^ U^^ m ff Im^^U^A 
bj tike actkffi of ioTolimtar/ sattic^^ hat^Av^i^y tt^JJ/U ><^Uf */Hyii*cy\h% 4^ 
impre£»cxD of a naetr, Imstf^ikt sitf/w a j^tf v^ of thh 4^^ $^i\^^m WM\^^ 
yam osnc -xofjooKsX tzni^:^6y m tSb-e ^^ «^ 14*« «kwc.< ^i<>t«4**^ v./ Iv4f viii/ 
witloa bcr o»iB tipurri or £t ^be '»:sdl« suovSi;*^ j»<^yvM4/ ^ry«!ry a^vw ^m^ <U-4i 
is hex t^sjor. «^i(a.Ln<|^ is a ii%9b Sm^v i^ v^y^Ji$^, 'd^diW^^fcVri/^ a*^ ikw> 
riedlj iff jMjdJj^ wili a ^dbcV-nn* 'd&id'«uvUit:»^ 'v/ «MU4i><ijK^^.j 41^ ^M4t|;!U;i^>/.- 
JXig i«r wtiraiu noJ In miyvu^jt^ vf "U^^r W<*^ ^ h ut»u*J: l/it( v^ <^^i»^iw 

Out vasJL ijj >eabt ^sny twit l^vt;'t> trj-t* ^mst^ mi^y^ <Mfd^ i>*/w- 

hni U^*^ t;,^^. ;t' ItJl *Vfttti 
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She was not handsome, yet her very speakfng and deep eyes and her 
intellectual forehead attracted attention always. She was not one who was 
constantly pushing her way, or talking for the sake of talking ; but rather 
waiting to be aroused. History was continually dropping from her fingers' 
ends. She loved to talk with intelligent young men, and would lead them 
by platoons. I met her two or three times in conversations, and she, I 
believe, only spoke once when called upon, and did not distinguish herself. 
In dull or uncultivated company she did not feel warmed. Whenever I 
spoke with her she was inquiring of things and methods, but sometimes 
spoke out of herself. Whenever she did so, and was comprehended, she 
was instructive and entertaining. If she was not comprehended, her audi- 
ence were not on the same level as hersel£ 

From all testimony, we gather that she was never beautiful in 
face, except with the ever-changing beauty of expression, which, 
when she was intellectually excited, dissolved all deformity of 
features. A peculiarly graceful carriage of the head is said by 
Dr. Hedge to have been her most characteristic personal trait. 

I pass to a special defense of her on one or two points which 
are always made, and which it seems to me are easily explicable 
if one is only large enough to understand them. She might be 
blamed for dropping friends, and be accused of self-esteem. It 
seems to me plain that the charges are, in the sense they were 
intended to have, utterly untrue. Persons are often blamed for 
dropping friends of long-standing, and it is by many considered 
praise to say of one that he has never dropped a friend, and 
that his intimate friends of years ago are his intimate friends 
still. Margaret Fuller's one object in life was development of 
every power she possessed. " Very early/' she says, " I knew 
that the only object in life was to grow." But let no one here 
understand a merely selfish growth for the sake of growth. The 
feeling which she expresses is the same which wrung from an- 
other artist the cry, "Oh, it seems to me impossible to quit 
the world before I have produced all that I feel myself capable 
of producing." It is that sentiment for whose results the world 
has most occasion to be grateful ; for those who have done it 
great service have all uttered this battle-cry. Two friends can 
stand still easily side by side, or they can travel along side by 
side, if they travel at the same rate ; but, if one stands still and 
the other presses forward, or if one moves more rapidly than the 
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other, is it not clear that they must separate ? Wise are the 
friends who both perceive the necessity and acquiesce with 
mutual respect. But those who stand still, or who grow slowly, 
are most apt to complain of unfaithfulness or changeableness. 
Wise are those who do not feel bound by conventionality to 
maintain the form of friendship when the reality exists no more. 
Wise and few are they who dare face the truth, that it may be 
there is only one moment in common between two souls, and 
that for those two there can be no other. Some things are 
necessities, and Margaret Fuller's life was under the law of 
growth and the law of truth. 

It seems to me that those who accuse her of self-esteem in 
any fault-finding sense simply show their own littleness. To her, 
life in others, in herself, was an art. Always as a sculptor, fully 
conscious of the difficulty of her task, she stood, chisel in hand, 
before a half-finished statue. In her own life she was more 
anxious perfectly to represent the fair ideal for the credit of the 
ideal, than to gain credit to herself for having done so. The 
question with her was not, " Am I doing well } " but, " Is ithe 
work worthy } " And putting personality entirely out of view 
thus as she wrought, she criticised her own life, success or fail- 
ure, as dispassionately as she would that of any one else. When 
she says, " my large and rich nature," she . does not say it as 
claiming any personal credit for it. She herself wonders, as she 
compares it with the natures around her, at the fullness and 
power she feels and knows within herself. It is to her a won- 
drous delight. When she says, in speaking of the conversa- 
tions she held in Boston, " I am never truly called out ; what I 
have is always enough, though I feel . how superficially I am 
treating my subject," she states it simply as a fact which she 
from her stand-point observes and notes. The shallow soul 
who is so bound that he can never sever the great facts of his 
existence from the petty personality which exists in such a body 
and such a place at such a time, calls this self-esteem and self- 
glorification, and in so doing pronounces his own sentence. But 
great souls -who are also artists comprehend it, and to them 
the utterance is natural and intelligible. Was it self-conceit 
for Beethoven to say, " I have no fear for my music. It can 
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meet with no evil fate, and he to whom it makes itself intelligi- 
ble will be freed from all the wretchedness which others drag 
about with them " ? Nay ! He who has deep reverence for the 
Infinite Spirit sees and watches in himself, as in others, its 
working and results, and looks on himself as a reflection of that 
Spirit, with devoutest attention and admiration, with infinite 
wonder and joy. 

• She was the first woman in America who wrote to any extent 
on the question 6f woman ; she felt deeply the limitations which 
forced her into a false position, and saw clearly that to lift her to 
a higher position outwardly, she must lift herself from within. 
Plainly she told woman that her besetting sin was littleness, that 
she must learn to place her standard within herself, not* with- 
out, and saw that she only needed a life that is not routine to 
give her her true place. Firmly she rebuked the injustice and 
misrepresentation of men, and fondly her poetic justice hoped 
that, as a woman — Isabella of Spain — furnished Columbus 
with the means of coming hither, this land would, in granting 
her for the first time full chances, pay back its debt to woman, 
without whose aid it would not have been brought into alliance 
with the civilized world. Faithfully, patiently, devotedly, ten- 
derly, as daughter, as sister, as friend, as teacher, as reviewer and 
author, as nurse, as wife, and as mother, she showed herself what 
a woman may be. And no books can be put into the hands of 
our girls to-day more fitting to make them recognize the real- 
ities of existence, more sure to inspire them with earnestness, 
and purity, atid truth, and heroism, to kindle their minds with 
an ardent love of knowledge and culture, more certain to rouse 
them . to an idea of what true womanhood should be, and to 
make them glory, in the noble title of woman, than the Me- 
moirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 

Anna C. Brackett. 
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THOUGHTS UPON SEASONED BOOKS. 

I. 

ONE of Mr. Emerson's salutary counsels about reading is, 
to occupy one's self with no book that is less than a year 
old. There is probably much more gain than loss in following 
this advice, which has the further recommendation of being so 
very practicable for such as live far away from booksellers and 
newsdepots, or depend on the "rolling-stock" of circulating libra- 
ries, whose new publications are sure to be in the hands of some- 
body else when anybody wants to carry them home for his own 
reading. A devourer of books from my childhood, I have long 
been accustomed to rely on the seasoned ones for my instruc- 
tion and entertainment, and have practiced Mr. Emerson's rule 
in the heart of book-centres as well as in remote country places 
and under the swinging cabin-lamp at sea. Books are undying 
friends to him that makes them his own ; and, concerning such, 
Polonius' advice is good : — 

" The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade." 

The books that are meet for friendship will make themselves 
known to us when they and we alike are ripe for the greeting : 
it is best to wait till then. Other books we shall save our wits 
and time by letting alone altogether. Stand with me, reader, 
before this shelf of rubbed and worn covers,, whose inside text 
is neither old nor new. Let us take down here and there a vol- 
ume, and see what spirit it be of What is this ? " Christ and 
the Gallows ; or, Reasons for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment." A good book on an important subject. Men of clear 
eyesight, reading the signs of the times, discern the doom of 
the death-penalty in the successive modifications of it. Our 
race is not civilized per saltum in anythitig ; but this reform is 
surely making its way in the regular manner. A part, however, 
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of Mr. Bovee's argument against capital punishment is not so 
good as the cause it is intended to support. The non-resist- 
ance-unto-death doctrine is against nature. Though no people 
can strictly carry it out in practice, it is consistent doctrine in 
the mouth of a religion which asserts along with it the depravity 
of nature, supernatural regeneration, and the paltriness of man's 
earthly existence ; but it is both unsound and inconsistent when 
it is promulgated by one like our author, who says, " The world 
is my church," " Man is my creed," " Humanity is my sacra- 
ment." War, horrid war, yet remains a conceivable necessity ; 
and the same thing is true of private fighting. Nor can the 
question of peace or war be submitted in every case to the vot- 
ing mass of the people. Perhaps it cannot with propriety be 
so submitted in any case ; but, clearly, occasion may arise when 
it will have to be determined too quickly for a vote to be taken. 
" Let those that make the quarrels be the only ones to fight," is 
literally a mere song. It would be very unjust, too, to confine 
conscription to the party in favor of the war ; because the war, 
once engaged in, is no longer a party question, but is a national 
affair; and the defense of the country against its enemies is the 
duty of all its citizens, without distinction of party or opinion. 
The individual cannot separate himself from the interests and 
duties of the commonwealth while he continues a part of it. 
He must have a definite status and relation to the whole : if not 
a foreign, than a domestic, i.e., a citizen, position. The author's 
notion on this point is disintegrating and absurd. Government 
does possess a right of life and death in its dominions. It is 
true to say that an organized polity holds certain rights and 
functions not inhering in the individual members, as such, com- 
posing the community, and consequently not delegated by them. 
The right of government rests on the ground of natural justice, 
and is distinguished from individual rights and delegated pow- 
ers by this peculiarity, that it is born immediately of organiza- 
tion. Man's right over his own life he may voluntarily give up 
or involuntarily forfeit. The right of bloody resistance is not 
rightly treated on pages 64-67. " The wrong of taking the life 
of an assailant " (p. 64) is not made out, nor supported by a sin- 
gle argument, unless it be the special pleading for the greater 
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chance of escape in giving up than in resisting. This is a mat- 
ter of policy, distinct from the question of right and wrong. 
How, by the way, should powerful brigandage be dealt with by 
the State, according to Mr. Bovee's view ? The brigands must 
not be resisted with deadly weapons, lest they should be killed ; 
and, as they are armed themselves, nothing would seem to 
remain to the State, or to the individual looking to it for protec- 
tion, but to submit to be plundered, and trust to the " magna- 
nimity" of the robbers for the sparing of life. This, of course, 
would make robbing a better trade than ever,* would induce 
more to engage in it, would encourage, extend, and perpetuate 
it. The truth is, the qualities of life are as sacred as life itself. 
Combativeness is as divine as vitality: we have only to guard 
against its excesses and perversions. Is a man to see the dear 
one at his side outraged rather than kill the assailant } Away 
with such mock humanity as this ! As no man ought to make 
himself a eunuch for the kingdom of heaven's sake, so none 
ought to sacrifice self-defense, or the protection of the innocent 
and helpless, for humanity's sake! Neither Heaven nor human- 
ity is well served by such unholy extravagance ; and the sin 
against nature is the same in the one case and in the other. It 
is a false view, moreover, to consider humanity more sacred in 
the assailant than in the assailed. Every one of us is in a spe- 
cial sense the keeper of his own life and person, and in that 
character is endowed with certain instincts : with self-conscious- 
ness, the perception of justice and injustice, the impulse of 
resentment and self-preservation. Such is our humanity ; more 
or less good in all, but not sacrosanct nor inviolable in any. 
We should guard against its perversions, and seek to purify it : 
but purification is not mutilation, still less evisceration ; and 
nothing short of evisceration is required if we are to esteem 
the murderer too sacred for such resistance as may put his 
destruction in the place of ours. No man is fit for father, hus- 
band, or friend, who would perfectly carry out the non-resist- 
ance-unto-death doctrine: but nature must be always too strong 
for the doctrinaire here. Justice is called avarice, on page 66 ; 
and occasionally in other places Mr. Bovee spoils his argument 
by refining overmuch : yet the book is excellent, and is one to 
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read and ponder and be the better withal. The gallows-tree 
will hardly be uprooted all over the land in our day ; but the 
lesson of it is written and read now in very different strain 
from that of former times. Private executions before select 
companies are the order of the day. The ignominy of the rope, 
too, compared with steel and bullet, is less impressive than it 
was. We remember that worthless Charles Stuart tore open 
Cromwell's grave to make a posthumous hanging ; and that 
American traitors gibbeted John Brown for the crime of trea- 
son. The world moves ; and the thoughts of the book we are 
putting back on its shel£ are a9 sparks from the friction of its 
axle. Before we take down another volume, let us note, as ger- 
mane to the subject of the first, that the graduality of civiliza- 
tion is one of the most encouraging things about it ; because it 
vouches for the law and for the inevitableness of its fulfillment. 
It MUST BE. And concerning this must — to conclude our pres- 
ent paper : Philosophical Necessity is a perfectly distinct thing 
from the theological tenet of Predestination. There is in the 
former no arbitrary Person, like the horrible God of Calvinism, 
allowing some of his creatures to be redeemed with innocent 
blood, and making an eternal aufo dafiiox his glory of the rest. 
It is pure causation that gives no hint of end or beginning, the 
extremes of Infinity being absolutely out of the reach of man's 
mind. It shuns the contradiction of two First Causes, i.e., un- 
caused Deity and uncaused Human Will. It presents no apo- 
theosis of love and hate for our adoration. It knows no malig- 
nant destiny : " Fate is unpenetrated causes," says our western 
philosopher, disdaining to deck the brow of Truth with oriental 

pearls. 

N. R. Waters. 
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EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY. 

BY A MINISTER. 

IN an after-dinner speech, when Mr. Huxley must have been in 
good humor, and certainly was not 'much less clear-headed than 
usual, he said, — 

In the interests of fair play, to say nothing of those of mankind, I ask, 
why do not the clergy as a body acquire, as a part of their preliminary edu- 
cation, some such tincture of physical science as will put them in a position 
to understand the difficulties in the 'way of accepting their theories, which 
are forced upon the mind of every thoughtful and intelligent man who has 
taken the trouble to instruct himself in the elements of natural knowledge ? 
In fact, the clergy are at present divided into three sections: an immense 
body who are ignorant, and speak out ; a small proportion who know, and 
are silent ; and a minute minority who know, and speak according to their 
knowledge. 

And the last sentence has already become an aphorism. 

Let us begin by making confessions. We have already learned 
something from such outspoken laymen as Huxley, and I suspect have 
a good deal more to learn. The results of the discussion upon the 
theory of evolution are but adding another testimony to the fact that 
theologians are generally incompetent to the treatment of such ques- 
tions. As a rule we are unstudied in exact science ; we are not prac- 
ticed in that ifiinute observation upon which classification depends ; 
we are not schooled in long and patient processes of thought. The 
ministerial profession is no longer sedentary. Its work grows more 
distracting from year to year. The demand of the pulpit is less for the 
studious than for the executive man. The people ask of him feasible 
plans of action, rather than scholarly interpretation. He must be well- 
spoken rather than well read. The clergyman is no longer a tran- 
scriber of manuscript, the chief maker of books, his study walls a 
great repository o( the world's learning. Indeed, is jt not obseryable 
that clergymen who write books nowadays put no indications of their 
business on the title-page? The sign of divinity has lost its sanction. 
The editions sell better without it. 

What can be truer than that the questions of theology are no longer 
settled by theologians ? The historian, the philologist, the naturalist, 
the expounder of social science, ev^n the novelist, — these are really 
the men who are determining all those profound discussions concern- 
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ing cause, course, and consequence, origin, duty, and destiny, which 
agitate human thought. Nor need we ever hope to cope with these 
men, or parry the objections made to our time-worn and limping tradi- 
ditions, so long as we do not favor a more systematic, logical, and 
thorough training for the work of the ministry. . 

Surely there is no age of the past that we could wish to see repro- 
duced. Last of all an age when all thought was subjected to scholastic 
forms, or its course marked out and limited by mere, ecclesiastics. But, 
if we cannot control the thinking of our times, ought we not to fit our- 
selves better to comprehend it ? How is the pulpit to maintain any 
intellectual rank among the people, if on every battle-field of science it 
joins the hordes of ignorance and. superstition, to come out with the 
constant shame of demoralization and defeat? If the pulpit kept 
silent on matters it did not understand, daring to trust the truth to 
fight its own battk in that realm of mystery where so little can be 
known, sure that no harm could come from a temporary suspense of 
judgment, where the air is so thick with the smoke of contention, it 
were more to its honor. But it has no such modesty. It would be 
oracular though, as at Dodona, its utterances be but the lashing of a 
brazen caldron. It is in haste to draw inferences, and will leave no 
questions in abeyance. Inheriting the habit of dogmatism, it must 
give its opinion. And, once given, as we know, there was never a 
more pertinacious advocate. 

Probably the proper work of the ministry is not exclusively intellec- 
tual or scholarly. Grant that goodness or piety, if you please, are 
higher requisitions. But we ask, with no little solicitude, is the reli- 
gious teacher of to-day, with all his advantages of position, with all 
his means of culture, to have no perceptible influence upon, and make 
no permanent contributions to, the thought of the future ? Is his office 
fulfilled by devoting himself to what is called philanthropic work ? by 
seeking to supplement the State's neglect by founding charities, by 
leveling social inequalities, or narcotizing the hateful prejudices of 
caste ? And then there is what is distinguished as " pastoral work," 
which brings the minister face to face with so much individual distress 
and need, mental and physical, — God knows how great is this burden 
and demand, and how poorly we meet it! — yet, do what we will or 
have strength to do in this direction, have we discharged all the rea- 
sonable obligations that even this generation lays upon us ? 

Grant that the apparent demand of the churches is for the bustling 
worker and showy talker, rather than for the steady thinker and well- 
read theologian. Grant that most of the theology taught in the 
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schools is poor preparation for any preacher ; that the study of church 
Fathers and Hebrew conjugations has very remote application to the 
problems of to-day : yet shall we talk and act as though next to no 
preparation, after a good motive, is necessary for an entrance upon 
and prosecution of this work? Shall we make the large-minded, sound 
thinker an impossibility, or the rarest exception, in our profession ? 
The substance of theological instruction may be poor, and the meth- 
ods wrong, — I suspect many shortcomings of the church may be 
traced to that source, — but less education than the very utmost that 
any of us get, for any man who is to take part in the religious thinking 
of these times, must be looked upon as deplorable. 

Let us talk about shortening the season of preparation when the 
pulpit ceases to fight' science as the foe of religion, adopting that 
" incredible hypothesis that there are two orders of truth in absolute 
and everlasting opposition." Let us talk of less theological prepara- 
tion when the pulpit betrays surer indications of being able to compre- 
hend the issues involved in any given scientific theory ; when it can 
answer its own questions, or, better still, leave them unanswered when 
unanswerable ; or, at least, address itself with some deliberation and 
fairness to honest inquirers, rather than lead the crowd of uninformed 
bigots in branding them with all the epithets of infidelity. 

If this age demands a pulpit of mediocre intelligence and scholar- 
ship, a pulpit which has to put out for solution the great problems of 
religion, being incapable of answering or even stating them itself, the 
less we talk about having a revelation to interpret the wiser we shall 
be. But I question the legitimacy of this demand. At any rate, let 
us refuse to allow as chief of our divinities the god Quack. There is 
a demand of the thinking, reasoning, reading class too ^x)orly met 
The pulpit is on trial before the intelligent public as never before. 
Let him doubt this who would rejoice to see it where dead Caesar lay, 
with " none so poor as to do him reverence." From the day of im- 
plicit and well-nigh universal faith in it as an absolute necessity, as an 
ultimate authority, we have come to a time when thoughtful and not 
irreligious men dpubt if it has any utility whatever, or only smile at 
the empty Culminations of its weak intellect If this continues long 
enough, there is no need of predicting what the result will be. 

The sceptre of ruling thought is offered to- whoever is brave enough 
and strong enough to grasp it This age has a free pressy free speech, 
and no respect for persons. And when Mr. Huxley and men Jike A||l 
charge the clergy with ignorance and incapacity^ we had better 
ing ourselves if the biting seventy of the charge which fo 
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wince does not li^ in its truth. These charges must tell against us. 
These " Lay Sermons " reach more thinking brains than the utterances 
of any pulpit. They are already in every township and every library 
in this land. They need no puffing and special terms, or giving away, 
to get them circulated and read. And their bold, clear, sharp asser- 
tions will be laid up and pondered. They will unconsciously become 
a part of already maturing thought. Does any one think that their 
antidote and refutation, if any such there be, is to be found in minute 
or profound Biblical researches, or in pious exhortations concerning 
personal salvation, or in the pretty tropes and touching anecdotes that 
grace the modern sermon ? The proposition to waive the highest men- 
tal discipline, and to dispense with extensive reading, has been made 
at a time when they were more than ever indispensable. Until the 
clergy acquaint themselves with scientific methods they cannot wisely 
undertake the task of deciding upon scientific theories which may 
prove true, yet upon the falsity of which they are ready to found the 
whole fabric of religious faith and obligation. 

It is plain that we might retort upon scientific men, — expose their 
disagreements, their petty jealousies, their prejudices ; exaggerate the 
flaws that one man finds in anotlier man's system ; paint a picture of 
their arrogance, their irreverence, their enmity toward the church, and 
humbly deprecate the pride of intellect, preaching triumphantly upon 
the insufficiency of human knowledge. But that method has been 
sufficiently tried. That converts no reasoning mind. Its chief result 
must only be to increase the distance and lessen the sympathy between 
us and them. It can do no possible good. It will only confirm mem- 
bers of our profession in their indolence and unwisdom. Not dimin- 
ishing empiricism in science, it will multiply thie charlatans of the 
pulpit. The conceit of learning is bad ; but, as has been said, it is 
nothing, it is harmless, beside the conceit of ignorance. 

Let us consider now, though necessarily in an imperfect manner, the 
doctrine of " evolution." Without attempting to decide upon its truth 
or falsehood, we may at lefast report the attitude of thinkers towards it 
Given the theory, we may inquire what its relations are (if any) to reli- 
gion. 

Hugh Miller, if we may judge him by the use made of his writings, 
was less a geologist than a theologian. His pulpit was the Old Red 
Sandstone of Cromarty and Stromness. Certainly his volumes seem 
to have been the complete arsenal, ready at hand and inexhaustible, to 
which the horde of small theologians have repaired for the last twenty 
or thirty years, when they wished to rebuke the innovations of science. 
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A daring innovator was Miller, yet the foe of innovators : that gave 
his own innovation success. The weapons he furnished were small 
arms, of course, easily handled, and so admirably adapted to popular 
use. Arms badly burned at the breach now, giving an unpleasant 
recoil when by any fortune they do not miss fire altogether. This au- 
thor wrote intense, trenchant, vigorous, picturesque English. He. was 
easily quoted : he was evangelical. He saw with teA'or the approach 
of the hydra-headed hypothesis of evolution. With no uncertain note 
he published his warnings. He poured out the full vials of his wrath 
upon " the new school of infidelity." He even appeals to the unsci- 
entific pulpit to join in the rescue of scientific truth. The last time, 
I fear, unless some improvement takes place in us, that science will 
solicit our aid I 

Well, men were persuaded that he uttered profoundest wisdom* It 
was a good deal easier for people who did not think at all to think 
and say what Miller thought and said than to think and say anything 
better. What exponent of science was ever so popular I St. George 
Mivart's treatise, which has lately circulated so freely, may be con 
sidered fortunate, in comparison, if it finds ten years hence a single 
reader ! 

De Maillet, a contemporary of Newton, and consular agent of the 
French government in Egypt for many years, published, in 1748, some 
bold speculations, under an anonymous name. They bore upon past 
geological events, and upon the modifiability of living forms. In 
1809, Lamarck followed, enlarging upon the work of his predecessor. 
Then, bringing the discussion down to our own generation, came the 
"Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation," whose author main- 
tains that the whole train of animated beings, from the simplest and 
oldest up to the highest and most recent, is, under the providence of 
God, the result, first, of an impulse which has been imparted to the 
forms of life, advancing them in definite times, by generation and 
by external physical circumstances, from the nucleated germinal 
vesicle through many grades of organization terminating in the 
highest. 

Lamarck and the author of the " Vestiges " were sufficiently distress- 
ing to Hugh Miller. They were in some sense tangible, and he fought 
them with a will. But he felt that he had also to fight a foe in the air 
in all the tendencies of thought about him. Ominous and hanntini; 
phrases every now and then dropped from scientific men. 
Owen, the osteologist, talked about " the axiom of the contimnms 
tion of creative power^ or of the ordained becoming of living thmgn^ 
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really preparing the way for phrases now much more familiar to us, 
and which would have been still more objectionable to Miller. 

Miller declared that the God of the "Vestiges" was "a mere ani- 
mal-manufacturing piece of clock-work, which bears the name of natu- 
ral law." He thought the hypothesis offered this unendurable dilem- 
ma: that all vitalities (monads, fishes, birds, and beasts) are immortal, 
"or human soul^are not so." Of a belief in God, unless we accept 
the doctrine of immortality and salvation by a mediator, he thought we 
might as well believe in the sea-serpent. He asserted that conscience 
would find no fulcrum and be wholly inoperative without evidence of a 
future state, and in that state a portion of the human race " doomed to 
unutterable misery." Finally, he calls the advocates of " this exceed- 
ingly plausible and consummately dangerous " theory " sciolists and 
smaUerers," "bad geologists," aiming to strike down "all the old land- 
marks, ethical and religious." 

We have cited Hugh Miller thus at length because his method is 
typical of pretty much all the argument on that side of the subject 
since his day. He was very sure that the opposition which he led was 
not that of " the illiberal religionist," but of " the inductive philoso- 
pher." 

Summing up the charges brought against the transmutation theory 
at the outset, and in the main — certainly in the minds of many — they 
apply equally well to its more recent modifications, it was believed vir- 
tually to deny the existence of God, the doctrine of immortality, the 
need of atonement by Christ, the authority of conscience, and the 
eternal perdition of unbelievers. This was the clear verdict of the 
clergy. If by any means it could prevail as had been predicted, the 
Bible would be done away, the church would be overthrown, human 
responsibility would cease, and a great number of desperate results 
would follow. But the height of opposition was not reached until 
Darwin and Spencer came into the field. 

All things that we see were created as they exist or have been devel- 
oped from pre-existing forms. " There is no alternative between crea- 
tion and metamorphosis." And Darwin sought to show "that the origi- 
nation of a species, no less than that of an individual, is natural." The 
means mainly instrumental (not exclusively, as is so often charged) he 
called the law of "natural selection" — or in Spencer's phrase "sur- 
vival of the fittest." But could not man — lord of creation — be ex- 
cepted from this hypothesis? If it apply to nature in its full and 
proper meaning it is impossible. No logic has yet been able to except 
him from the tangling alliance. But what then of our ancestors? 
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What shall we say of that wonderftilly gifted, piileless, perfcft pair 
of Genesis? Must "the Adam of the inhdL't " supersede "thv Ail.tm 
, of the poet and the theolt^an " ? Hugh Miller found evidence In 
plenty of the decline and degradation of the humnn rnce which ho 
thought entirely admissible. Dr. South only expressed the orthodox 
sentiment when he said "an Arisiolle was but the rubblith of nn 
Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of Parndise." And when a the- 
ory is set up that implies the abandonment of the grand conception of 
the sure and perfect parentage of a rnce now totally depraved, and 
possibly passing more and more beyond the limit of salvation, and 
instead thereof substitutes the dishonoring thought that out of Iha 
lowliest forms and most untoward circumstances man haii come to 
be something, and even now presses forward to slill unaltained hcighm 
of excellence and glory, it must indeed be construed as showing great 
disresptect for the theological intellect. 

Possibly 10 some may be suggested that good old lady who \\\anVt'\ 
heaven that Jesus Christ came of good family ; that if he viai \Ktrn in 
a stable he was the son of David. Yet how we are lem lh« children 
of God, though through long and tedious processes the body was 
formed into fit residence for the conscious soul, though Ihrot^ 
countless xons of delay the sparks of divinity Hhich we arc, waittx], 
or sought not in vain for that physical instrumentality which makes us 
nan, seems a question not so easily answered. Possibljr it is quite a» 
creditable to the race to have got up a very littk, as to have (aXivn 
down a great deaL 

Bat the tide of <^>position to the hypothesis of evolution has already 
dialled. Theology is making fas usual after a long period of sxJl'- 
stulti&cation) astonishing concessions. Tbe Duke of Argrle asserts 
that "such as man ikmp is, man, so ^ as we yet know, ha* always 
been." It is soMMtbing to be assured that we are not worse tfaan oar 
ancestOTSi. Bot we are borne beyojid tbb. Certainly in (be cosw^f^wy 
of nodero tboogbt one's positi'^n ts entirely <i)ai%«dL 'tint aucieut 
ai rf br opoceptrx: llwory of tbe tinivene ba* gone wber« tbe foctntnc 
dieorr vaA. Man is no kM^er at tbe oentfe of crcati««, clu*^ yv^ 
pes befere al vod^ to tbe tj>eciacuaar dr a«a of r t du wp C isM, b« he 
b at Ae end of a senes, tbr'jt^ wbose nauval ;p]a4i<tOM he hM 
passed. «Mii «^e of wIdkI has Ucb a v»3K/kitma6«m 'mt»^mm 

Ii is w^ tovwB 4e»! fcr VMM fieoe iSb* Ms^orfi^ V «u4«f« ii 
■» ■<!a"ya^t\f. lot 9>'jf)A b«ve «vw}»rifottt4 «#:<< * '/arf Itmt 
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win's "Origin of Species," Dr. Gray of Cambridge said in a very 
thoughtful review of the work: "After a full and serious considera- 
tion, we are constrained to say that, in our opinion, the adoption of a • 
derivative process, and of Darwin's particular hypothesis, if we under- 
stand it, M^^ould leave the doctrines of final causes, utility, and special 
design just where they were before." He records it as bringing in 
" new scientific difficulty ; " and while the book is commended as a 
most useful contribution to science, he concludes it " not harmful to 
religion unless injudicious assailants make it so." 

And now, after ten years of rage, malediction, and ridicule, even the 
pulpit begins to see how harmless a thing this development theory 
was. Why, we were even told by the leading review of this country 
that " Orthodoxy has been won over to the doctrine of Evolution " I 
It is certainly true that in the corresponding number of that orthodox 
periodical, "The New-Englander,*' this terrible hypothesis is calmly 
exculpated from the charge of conflicting with Christianity; while 
" The Edinburgh Review " for the same month is bold enough to 
declare that " evolution, pure and simple '* (if one can tell wh'at the 
writer means by that), " does not touch in the least degree the prov- 
ince of religion." 

Now, if all the grave, clerical accusations brought against a scien- 
tific theory arc to break down in this way, we may as well withdraw 
from the arena and spare our breath for other purposes. We cannot 
help feeling that it touches our honor as well as our intelligence to be 
told (and the world acts as if it believed it) that "extinguished theo- 
logians lie about the cradle of every science, as the strangled snakes 
beside that of Hercules." No doubt St. George Mivart's book on the 
" Genesis of Species " has led some benighted and many tender-footed 
persons to look more favorably upon the doctrine in question. It is 
easy reading, and especially adapted to reach the ^exasperated oppo- 
nents of the development theory, because it advocates evolution in the 
guise of an attack upon Darwin. A theory long fought frequently 
becomes less objectionable than the man who proposed it Mr. Mivart 
sets up a weak image (even a minister can see that), which he calls 
" natural selection," makes Darwin responsible for all its shortcomings, 
then strikes it down again and again >yith great prowess, for the mere 
pleasure of knocking the breath out of it His has been a very heal- 
ing salve to the lacerated feelings of the clergy ; so they unsparingly 
recommended this hopeful antidote of materialism. But that the 
writer will permanently succeed in superseding or even supplementing 
the law of natural selection by his facets-of-a-spheroid or kaleidoscopic 
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fancy of " specific genesis," looks very doubtful in the light of pres- 
ent tendencies. 

Too often in this discussion, the fact has been lost sight of that 
whether we consider the " specific genesis " of Mivart, the " heteroge- 
neous generation " of Kolliker, the " epigenesis " of Harvey, the " nat- 
ural " or " sexual selection " of Darwin, or those more general ideas 
covered by the terms "transmutation," "derivation," "variation," "sur- 
vival of the fittest," or " development," reference is made, not to any 
absolute or first* cause: the language has no application to the origin 
of life, but to the origin of forms — of species ; to the appearance of 
sensibly differentiated organisms. They refer not to the beginning of • 
physical or vital action, but simply designate more or less wisely the • 
laws or methods under which the process of birth and evolution goes 
on. Matter is here. Life is here. Man is here. God is here — over 
all and in all. Not even matter can elude His presence. It is the 
relations of these, and the laws by which he works, that we seek to 
discover. 

Buffon said, " If there were no animals, the nature of man would be 
far more incomprehensible than it is." Latterly, however, we have 
seen systematic attempts to deny what before the proclamation of the 
development hypothesis was readily enough granted, namely, the rea- 
soning power and intelligence of animals; as though man was degraded 
by as much as there could be found in the lower order of creation any 
feelings or faculties akin to his own. On this principle, that the earth- 
worm has red blood must be overwhelmingly derogatory to the human 
family I How much nobler, how much truer and grander, a conception 
of nature and of man's relation thereto is contained in the words of 
Coleridge : — 

" *Tis the sublime of man. 
Our noon-tide majesty, to know ourselves 
Part and proportions of a wondrous whole." 

And the grander conception seems likely to prevail. For, notwith- 
standing the limits of belief set up here or there to save orthodoxy, we 
are now, even upon evangelical authority, permitted great latitude. 
We are told that without periling our spiritual interest we may hold 
either that the soul of man was created directly, or began in some ani- 
mal lower than man, or, indeed, was generated from matter itself; that 
neither of these positions is necessarily inconsistent with Christianity. 

If so much can be granted on this so vital point (I see not how the 
doctrine of evolution can ask more) perhaps it would be well to give up 
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any further anxiety about the conflict of science and religion. Pro£ 
Oken was held to severe account because in his day he talked about 
certain " infusorial points " asserting that " no organization is, nor ever 
has one been created, which is not microscopic ; " and hence all forms 
arose therefrom. But se^ what Sir William Thomson, the president of 
the British Association, proposed at Edinburgh in August last. A 
very ardent opponent of Darwin hitherto, yet quoting approvingly por- 
tions of the last paragraph of ** Origin of Species " which contain the 
essence of the theory, then building an argument to show how those 
"few forms" or "one "into which life had been "breathed" — and 
• from which all existing forms have been evolved — probably reached 
this earth of ours. His solution of the difficult problem is doubtless 
as original as it is ingenious. A meteoric stone, with a germ-attach- 
ment, so to speak, was the chief instrument for the impregnation of 
the barren planet. Sir William says of this theory of his that all 
objections to it are answerable upon scientific grounds, and that " we 
must regard it as probable in the highest degree that there are count- 
less seed-bearing meteoric stones moving about through space." Thus 
life began on this globe. Here we get the monad (microscopic, doubt- 
less) which became man. 

When we observe the confidence with which this hypothesis is put 
forth by a scientific man of considerable eminence, and recur to his 
even more confident demonstration of the falsity of development the- 
ory some years ago — wherein he showed that the age of the world 
must fall within a hundred million years, which was a period wholly 
insufficient for the evolution of existing species by natural selection — 
we wonder if still his science (like Hugh Miller's) is not somewhat at 
the mercy of his theology. Now men are industriously experimenting 
to see if it be possible to derive organisms from inorganic elements. 
And although it seems a feat not yet accomplished, nevertheless one of 
the most eminent and practical scientific men of England says, " With 
organic chemistry, molecular physics, and physiology yet in their in- 
fancy, and every day making prodigious strides, I think it would be 
the height of presumption for any man to say that the conditions under 
which matter assumes the properties we call 'vital* may not, some day, 
be artificially brought together." But whether Charlton Bastian is 
right, with his "physical theory" of fermentation, or Pasteur, with 
his " vital theory," or Thomson, with his " meteoric theory," or any 
other man with any new theory, let inquiry go on and let all available 
facts be gathered and classified. There need be no apprehension but 
that nature in time will justify herself, and God not be dishonored. 
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Behind all questions solved there will rise questions unanswered ; and 
behind the ultimate solution possible to the human mind we find the 
ever-asked and unanswerable. 

The theory of evolution has thus far shown itself to all the facts of 
science very elastic and inclusive. In the phrase of Margaret Fuller, 
it prett}' readily " accepts the universe," even judged by the admissions 
of its jealous opponents and detractors. It is judged consistent with 
progress, with a certain persistence of type, even with retrogression in 
the courses of nature. With reference to its direct bearing upon ques- 
tions of religion, surely Darwin, who best knows the scope of his own 
theory, has manifested no sympathy with atheism. Tyndall is not 
irreverent towards Christianity ; and Spencer claims that its philoso- 
phy must satisfy and quicken the moral sense. It seems not to violate 
a faith in God, in duty, or in human brotherhood. And in general 
the names of those who prominently support the theory of evolution, 
and have contributed largely of the facts which seem to justify it, are 
of men of serious purpose, large minds, and pure lives. Not elsewhere 
I believe can there be found an equal number, equally eminent, with a 
&irer fame. 



EXPECTATION. 

THE wind has blown as it listeth 
I wait with cheerful mood — 
I know the work is good. 

Chilly moms of first Autumn 
Proclaim a frost is near : 
I rest : I do not fear. 

Winter shall come soon, and dreary : 
Behind her blithe trips Spring, 
My full reward to bring I 
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THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 

INTENSE as has been the interest excited by the advent of Miss Nill- 
son in opera, the impersonation of " Lucia " has been perhaps, to the 
younger lovers of music and dramatic art in Boston, the realization (^ the 
most longed-for opportunity. 

Until musical culture is much more widely diffused than it is now, or per- 
haps always while people have eyes as well as ears, the enjoyment of any oper- 
atic representation must rest quite as much upon the fitness of the different 
actors to represent the characters assumed, as upon the music of the opera 
itself. The idea of the libretto is indeed oflen so infelicitously married to the 
idea of the music, that to most persons an opera is simply a play that is sung, 
with an acccompaniment of music. The fact that both words and music are 
necessary the one for the interpretation of the other, which would result 
perhaps could both libretto and opera be written by one person in alternate 
gushes of inspiration; as the *' Marseilles Hymn *' is said to have been com- 
posed, is obscured and lost But the incongruity of representing the son of 
stout William Tel) by a slender girl in 'k peasant's blouse, or the delicate, 
susceptible Lucy Ashton by a matron of ample proportions and unshrinking 
demeanor, is apparent even to a careless observer. The advent of the ideal 
Lucia has been thus a source of unqualified delight. 

To an audience of English listeners, the interest in the opera of " Lucia '' 
mu$t centre in the heroine, who to our minds, notwithstanding the alterations 
in the plot, is never the Lucia of Donizetti, but always the bride of Lammer- 
moor of Scott. The music of Donizetti, while it may rise to the libretto of 
Royer and Vaez, certainly falls very far short of the drama (for " The Bride 
of Lammermoor '' is truly a great dramatic poem) of Scott. The music of 
'' Lucia di Lammermoor " is plaintive and sad ; but there is something 
deeper than plaintiveness and sadness in the matchless work of the Wizard 
of the North. This undertone must be intuitively caught and interpreted to 
such an audience, or the opera loses the charm of its attraction. 

'^ The Bride of Lammermoor '' must always, to all thoughtful minds, be 
the most deeply interesting of all Scott's novels. The glo^ of chivalry — 



" The light that ncTer was on sea or land,'' 

Which illumines the brilliant pictures that flash across the mental retina at 
the name of " Ivanhoe,'' is wanting ; nor is there the courtly splendor of 
'' Kenilworth,'' nor that apt representation of humble life that makes the 
'< Heart of Mid-Lothian" near and dear to our common humanity. This 
book is unique in Scott, and unique, perhaps, in modem fiction, in its idea 
of an adverse Fate, pursuing relentlessly the objects of its aversion until 
they are crushed in dismay and despair. The libretto of '< Lucia '' follows 
Scott sufficiently to give a train of sad and tragic events, but no threads of 
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the fatal three are woven into its texture. Nor does the music of the opera 
strike any of the deeper notes of this undertone of destiny. 

Most people can remember, in their first reading, even in childhood, of 
^<The Bride of Lammermoor," how the dark destiny makes itself read 
''between the lines" of the book which tries to tell itself like any other 
story. In '' Ivanhoe " we were as sure the people would all escape from the 
fearful predicaments in which they became involved as if it had been a 
" Ledger " story. In " Kenilworth," while we lamented poor Amy's fate, wc 
could readily see how it might have been different — a very little would have 
turned the scale in her favor. But in this book the impression was early 
strong upon us that "everything would come out wrong in the end." The 
childish mind resists this impression. Up to the hour of the signing of the 
marriage contract, it has not ceased to hope. Across the dismay of this 
scene, miserably disheartening to the understanding that takes in only the 
story, and is insensible to dramatic and artistic effects, sounds in our mem- 
ory the clarion note of the ballad of "Lochinvar," the might have been of 
poor Lucia. Then the tragedy deepens like that of the house of Laius, end- 
ing in more than funereal darkness and gloom. It is in this respect that the 
work of Scott is really a poem. Fiction considers only " the life that now 
is," generally giving summary justice, at least by implication, to its charac- 
ters. The poem is of another order, speaks to another class of minds and 
occupies a different sphere of instruction. The true poem takes hold on 
immortality. 

The tragic effect is heightened in Scott by the unnatural character of Lady 
Ashton — unnatural as a mother, not, in her reckless pursuit of her own pnds 
over all obstacles, unique as a woman. The libretto, as it stands, is perhaps 
better adapted to music, certainly to' Donizetti's music. We have to thank 
the librettists for the poetic and touching scene of Lucy's madness, to whith 
there is nothing similar fn Scott, and to which we must look to Shakespeare 
for a counterpart, and perhaps prototype. 

The manner of Edgar's death is no doubt pardonable, as being better 
adapted to stage effects. But we shut our eyes to the miserable poniarding 
that makes the Master of Ravenswood the author, to some extent, of his 
own fate, and adhere to the belief that he perished by <' Kelpie's flow," the 
relentless destiny having so willed that has pursued his house to the death, 
and involved him and all dear to him in one final overthrow. There is some- 
thing strikingly fitting in this manner of Ravenswood's death; the book 
being in spirit a Greek drama, but in local coloring and incident wholly 
what it purports to be, an 'S>wer true tale " of domestic life and character in 
the Scotland of a bygone generation. 
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NOTES. 

OUR readers are earnestly solicited to consider the circular ap- 
pended to this number of this magazine. It speaks for itself, 
and contains a proposition which we think should meet with a liberal 
and cheerful response. It is time that the question was settled 
whether there is in this country a field for the successful establishment 
of radical literature. We do not doubt it, and never have. Our faith 
has been shown by adhering seven years to the fortunes of The Rad- 
ical. In our judgment, there has never been a time when The Rad- 
ical could not have been placed upon a basis of prosperity, if it could 
have had the amount of pecuniary backing other magazines have 
found to be indispensable to their success. What they have effected 
speedily by the means of capital, we have endeavored to secure by 
time and small gains^ hoping meantime that some man or woman with 
abundant means would come forward and take up the burden. It has 
been an up-hill business. And yet, by the general public, which of 
course Could know little or nothing of the facts, as much has been 
expected as though our work were on solid foundations. But we are 
wholly satisfied with what has been accomplished. Even with all the 
disadvantages it has had to contend against. The Radical has gained a 
position of which radically-minded people, wherever they may be found, 
are not ashamed. It has gathered about it a corps of contributors 
comparing in ability with any other publication in the country. In 
that respect it has been a success beyond the power of any to dis- 
pute. And now it stands ready to continue its career, but it makes a 
strong appeal to all its friends to reflect seriously before declining to 
extend at this time the helping hand. We wish that the question as to 
its permanent establishment might be at once decided. The sooner 
the better. If it can be done speedily, it will make a great difference 
in the condition of the magazine a year hence. 

The character of the plan proposed is one that commends itself to' 
all, as it puts it within the power of persons of even moderate means 
to contribute to its success. 

The success that has thus far attended the efforts of " The Index 
Association" in a similar endeavor is gratifying, and is an assurance of 
what may be accomplished among liberal people, when once they 
make up their minds that a thing ought to be done. With all doubt 
removed as to the continuance of these two publications, we shall all 
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be ready to grant t&at a work altogetber sati^ctorr and encow a gh^ 
has bees accoispUstied. Let it proceed, then, with despatch. 



We gfve place to the GsIIowiog editorial by Wendell Phillips, «^ed 
from "The Natioiul Standani," and to a nply by Samui:! JohosoD, 
printed in the same joamaL In doing this, we renuDd Mr. Phillips 
that The Radical is now, as it has eii'er been, open for him to pre> 
sent any phase of the labor-question he deems inportant. It is do less 
his organ than Mr. Johnson's, if he will occupy its pages. But he 
will speak Ick himself only, as Mr. Johnson has done. .\nd no one 
in reply to him will have a right to say, " Mr. Radical," but simply, 
"Mr. Phillips." Whether the Editor agrees with one or the other 
party does nor afieci the right of either to be equally heard. The 
desire is to arrive at just conclusions, and to prevent any question 
being foreclosed in the interest of any side. We say, then, that 
Mr. Phillips, or any one else, who will ably present a ditTerent view 
of the subject fh>m Mr. Johnson's, will be cordially welcomed among 
our contributors. 

LABOR, THE CREATOR OF WEALTH, ENTITLED TO ALL IT CREATES. 

Yes, but what is Labor t asks the critic. Is not the law)-er a laborer? 
and the author? Yea, of course. As one of the wisest, most sincere, and . 
soundest of our reformers saj-s in The Radical, the sweat of booest 
thouvbt is as sacred as that which falls from the brow in earning daily 
bread. True. Lord Brougham did as much vtark as any man of his day in 
England. John Marshall was as truly a laborer as any negro in Virginia. 
And it is a perfectly correct use of words to call Biersudt and Robert Ful- 
ton, Mrs. Stowe and Washington Allston, George William Curtis and Wil- 
hgm Vi^e^laiareri. But no one would ever Uilnk of doing so. Simply 
because, jn co'mnion'speecfi, we do not include them' ijyi(t|i»ViW,«mvf*flT 

Bn^t..„^fit,Q«l,;WW ^i B«^i.ar(^«5f,l«r^flpiJTH3iHSf .9( JK>prt(„A 

.i4i.=(SilWSl!l*iiMVre'^ lan^s in Newlrork an^l asks you to>U him in 
communicaiion with some of the "laboring class, thnt he may find from 
their own lips then- ^wpUlats jod tbdi:daj(nh^-flu^VOuld,nevcr think, for 
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But why narrow your effort to the claims of such labor ? asks Mr. Radi- 
cal. 

Because, while Bierstadt gets forty thousand dollars for one summer's 
work, and 0*Connor ten thousand for agreeing not to speak and twenty 
thousand for opening his mouth, they seem almost able to get alone without 
any special effort to have justice done them. Mental labor, skilled labor, 
art and science share the world, its honors, wealth and opportunities among 
them. They are inside the house, shielded, and petted, in purple and fine 
linen ; can gather the world into their laps, or change their climate at pleas- 
ure. What need have they for any change in the social and industrial s}'s- 
tem, so far as their comforts and opportunities are concerned ? 

But those chained to one spot, condemned to one weary routine of dmde- 
ery, and so blinded that they do not feel their loss, compelled to bend all their 
energies so closely to gain the mere necessities of the body that the soul is 
starved, barred out from all the generous pleasures and grand opportunities 
of life, — millions, on one continent, who never kn^w what it was to have 
enough to eat, and millions, on the other continent, whose souls never had a 
fuU meal, — the mute appeal of such we try to put in words ; to win their 
trust and secure their patience, lest their exasperated hands sometime rend 
asunder the civilization known to them by little except its burdens. 

**But you Labor men use such cruel methods in your Unions ; you-tyran- 
nize over the weak." Yes, that is one of the worst lessons you Capitalists 
have taught us. I am sorry, Mr. Radical, that we have oeen such apt 
scholars in your bad school. Do set to work at once and change the school- 
masters. 

One single sentence we commend to the notice of all critics. Please, Mr. 
Radical, print it in your next monthly issue. We get it from Miss Marti- 
neau's " History of the Thirtv Years' Peace." Any one who studies that val- 
uable and admirable work will feel that Miss Martineau is a Tory. Any one 
. who reads one chapter will see how she hates O'Connell. But, in those vol- 
umes which describe, most admirably, the different movements for Negro 
Emancipation, Catholic Emancipation, the Repeal of the Test Acts and of 
the Corn Laws, she records this noticeable aphorism, specially in regard to 
that Catholic movement, whose chief she hated : — 

" The subjects of a great cause always move in it differently 
from the way that their friends outside would have them : and 
the sufferers usually show in the end that they understand 
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Temperance men. Abolitionists, Claimants of Woman- Suffrage and the 
Labor Movement will thank Miss Martineau for this wise and sound infer- 
ence from the history of English Agitation. Whoever writes the history of 
American Agitation will only need to say *' Ditto" to Miss Martineau. 

Wendell Phillips. 

"YOUR BAD SCHOOL, MR. RADICAL." 

To the Editor of The National Standard: 

I am not sure that the criticism of my essav on Labor Reform by my 
friend, Mr. Wendell Phillips, in " The Standard; requires any reply, beyond 
reminding him that for the views I have therein presented The Radical 
is nowise responsible. Yet it seems scarcely right to leave without notice 
the unaccountable statement that these views represent the *' bad school " of 
capital as against labor : a charge already echoed, I find, by that cheap crit- 
icism which dispenses with the trouble of knowing what it assails. I should 
despair of words as the vehicles of thought if I believed that such a conclu- 
sion could be drawn from reading the essay in question with anything Uke 
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that attention which its theme may fairly claim. However inadequate, it is, 
I am. quite sure, not only independent and impartial, but ^a plainly so as 
language will allow. 

Is it so incredible that a reformer should seek to substitute just judg- 
ments and methods for a tyrannical exclusiveness, whether in the many 
or the few? If we are come to that pass, then it is the reformers that need 
reforming, arid without delay. ' 

I claim to be a truer fnend of working-men in warning them against a 
method admitted to be mischievous, than any leader can be who encourages 
them in such a method by intimating that it is unavoidable, — laying the 
blame on some " bad school," which they are to detest for the verv conduct 
he is thus teaching them to palliate in their own case. One wno is con- 
demning the spirit of monopoly, as such, in capitalist and laborer alike, is 
surely not proved in the wrong by being told that the former class have set 
the example. If the way is wrong, why assume that those who disinterest- 
edly withstand the effort to organize it into party politics are enemies of labor 
reform ? What American labor wants of its counselor is the respect which 
holds it capable of justice and of honor : not the partizanship that pets its 
least enlightened element into the notion that it can claim immunity from 
their commands. If you hold that labor is to be the rightful master, then 
pray be swift to make it what the rightful master ought to be, and what it is 
intolerable that he should fail of being. 

And now as to Mr. Phillips* response to the essay. When we demand to 
be informed wherein it is just or wise to claim for manual labor the full con- 
trol of civilization, are we fairly answered by asserting that other kinds of 
work are already well paid, ana by pointing to a few extreme cases to prove 
it 1 Yet this assertion is the sum of his reply. Were it really proven, my 
question remains untouched, being a question, not of pay, but of^ moral and 
social foundations. But is brain labor adeouately paid ? Is it not notorious 
that thousands of professional men and well^taught women are struggling to 
live on incomes much below the average earnings of the industrious mmer 
or shoe-cutter from a trade which it has not cost him six months to learn ? 
Do we not know that brain labor is, on the whole, ill-paid in about the pro- 
portion of its permanent value, its freedom from *^ sensationalism," and from 
catering to appetites that have little or no relation to culture ? We shall not 
right one ill-paid class by slighting the claims of another. It is not capital 
I am defending, but equity. It is not reform I am withstanding, but reac- 
tion to egoism and blind physical force. 

Mr. Phillips strangely mistakes the point of my criticism when he urges 
in reply to it the manifest rights of hand laborers. It is distinctly aimed, 
not against these rights, but against the excessive pretentions set up in be- 
half of this single class by political manipulators, to their demoralization 
and the public injury. There is no dispute here as to the claims of suffering 
thousands on personal sympathy and legislative aid. A single page of the 
essay in The Radical presents a far greater number of these claims than I 
have read of in the records of any Labor Party Convention in the country. 
What I have criticised is the deeper drift towaras enforced communism, the 
substitution of the State for the Person, the wild assumptions and promises 
of a social materialism that ignores moral freedom and the indispensable 
motives and springs of industry ; that wars on the real rights ana uses of 
property, and would resolve all individual and social interests into govern- 
mental machinery, subject to the swav of party strife. All which entice- 
ments to barbarism I must believe that the eloquence of Mr. Phillips, in 
accordance with what I have loved and honored in his magnificent antislav- 
ery career, should be employed in dispersing from the minds of laboring 
men. It is vain to institute labor reform without urging a radically just 
philosophy of labor. 
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" We confine the term * laboring class * to workers with the hand," says 
my friend, "in order to be perfectly understood." Granted. But the point 
in question is a wholly different one. It is whether the hand worker alone 
is entitled to the name of "laborer" in a movement that proposes^ in the 
name of his interests, to revolutionize the whole industrial system : < whether 
he, in special, is entitled to claim the whole sum of production : whether it 
is justifiable to use the axiom, ** Labor is the creator of all wealth," which, 
at best, can hold only of labor in the largest sense, to enforce unlimited 
demands in behalf of labor in a comparatively narrow sense. 

A word as to what is meant by labor reform, in the opinion of those who 
are most concerned. The mass of Massachusetts voters are certainly work- 
ing-men. That they at least do not regard the political movements which I 
have criticised as really profitable to their cause, has just been put on 
record in a vote of twenty to one. I am willing to accept the result, how- 
ever explained, as illustrating the principle which my friend has commended 
to his critics ; namely, that classes which have burdens to remove are apt, 
whoever may object to their methods, to understand their own business best. 

The true interests and dignities of labor cannot fail to be reached by grow- 
ing intelligence in a community like ours. Only let us be sure that we do 
nothing to embitter the process : that we hide not, nor confuse, those moral 
standards which alone will save the laboring masses from paying a fearful 
price for ultimate liberty, culture and power. Samuel Johnson. 

A NEW Club has been started in Boston similar in character to the 
Radical Club, and will probably be called, "The Second Radical 
Club/* — the idea being, as we learn, that the name. " Radical " better 
expresses the aim of those who have moved in the matter than any 
other, and that it will serve to make their objects better understood by 
the public generally. The meetings are to be held in a small hall 
offering accommodations for two or three hundred -members. The* 
plan of association has not yet been agreed upon, but is to be consid- 
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3, The American Opportunity ; 4, The Divine Immanence ; 5, Law of the 
Divine Immanence ; 6, A Divine Person ; 7, An American Atonement ; 8, 
false and True Praying ; 9, Strife and Symmetry ; 10, A Conscience for 
Truth; 11, Constancy to an Ideal; 12, 'fhe American Soldier. 

H seems to us that the second and third of these chapters should have 
been transposed to a place nearer the end of the book, thus preventing what 
now appears to be a break in the line of thought. The fourth, fifth, and 
sixth chapters are so nearly related to the first, it seems a pity to have sepa- 
rated them. 

Thoughts About Art. By Philip Gilbert Hammerton, author of "A 
Painter's Camp." A new edition, revised by the author. Boston : Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1871. 

The author, in his Preface, is disposed to confess certain faults notice- 
able in the first edition of this work, especially that of " egotism and con- 
ceit," which he entreats the reader to believe ''was only an appearance." 
By a longer experience in "literary craft" he has been able to considerably 
diminish the number of times he uses *' the pronoun I." Successful as he 
has been in this direction the reader can even now easily discover that Mr. 
Hammerton has a high regard for his own opinions. And we do not at all 
find fault with him on this account. For no one will finish his book without 
being convinced that he had something to say on the subject of Art, and has 
said that something extremely well. Every lover of art who reads Mr. 
Hammerton will find the time profitably employed. 

The Pilgrim and the Shrine: or. Passages from the Life and Corre- 
spondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A., late a Student of the Church of Eng- 
land. London : Chapman & Hall. New York : G. P. Putnam & Sons. 

We are happy to correct our first impression of this book, and to speak * 
as we now can from a deeply interesting experience with it. We have found 
It to be a real and true friend, as every good book is. And we keep it near 
at hand that we may, whenever we feel the want of a refreshing chapter, 
return to it, for it is by no means exhausted by a first reading. We have 
not time now for a careful review, but we desire to commend the work to, 
our readers, and to assure them that it throws much light on many of the 
religious problems of the time, and is, withal, so charmingly written that the 
reading of it is as agreeable as it is profitable. We are tempted to add to 
this brief word the "half soliloquy, half address, of Herbert Ainslie, as he 
lay stretched on a certain lawn, in a certain midland county, in the long 
vacation of 1846," spoken to his friend Charles Arnold : — 

Surely if there be any merit in self-sacrifice, mine will not be overlooked. 
My motive is no mean one ; for is it not the desire of sparing pain to those 
I love ? So good as they are, too, in all amenities and duties of life, could 
only this perpetual jar be removed, we should indeed be a happy family. 
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In fact, as far as they are concerned there is but little alloy; for it is little 
they dream of the gap that actually separates us. Happy in their ignorance, 
but at what cost to myself is it maintained ! And every week the task grows 
harder. I shrink from all in which they find delight Their Sunday ser- 
vices and week-day. devotions are alike painful to me, till I feel constrained 
to declare that I will never go to church again. 

I should like to have some of the details of the early Christian life : to 
know how one of them, a member of some devout pagan family, comported 
himself, when the light of a higher faith dawned upon him, and the joy of it 
was succeeced by revulsion, on thinking of the grief his apostasy would 
cause his good pious old parents. 

To be of any use to me, I must know how one organized like ni3rself 
would act in such circumstances. I think I can guess. Having a faculty of 
reticence and self-control, he would carefully avoid betraying himself until 
he had sounded them at home ; listening to their remarks on the new reli- 
gion in reference to any of their acquaintances who have joined it, or in 
answer to his observations. If he found interest excited, and a tone of mod- 
eration used in reference to the subject, he would be led on by degrees to 
lay before them one grand doctrine after another, until their old creed had, 
unawares, withered up into nothingness for them, as it had done for him. 

But if he found scorn and anger lavished upon those who were so pre- 
sumptuous as to forsake, or even to strive to obtain more comprehensive 
views of, the gods of their fathers, and an utter unwillingness, if not inca- 
pacity, to comprehend the spirit and meaning of the new doctrine, — then, 
indeed, would he either do as I am doing, or would break away to more 
congenial associations. For to continue to abide to&;ether after having 
broken silence, to feel himself followed by looks of grief and displeasure as 
a renegade and an infidel, — this, indeed, would be an impossibility. In 
either case it would be hard to remain. To stay and be silent, — filled with 
pity for the errors of those who would so regard him if they knew what was 
in his mind ; and forced to keep within his own bosom the new and glorious 
hopes that were glowing in him, locked most carefully from those to whom 
he most longs to declare them. To stay and speak, regardless of the con- 
sequences : to speak and then depart : or, best of all, perhaps, to go in 
silence and peace, without leaving behind him bitterness and sorrow. 

But I meant to describe good pious people : would such reduce a son to 

hi^ious. intolerance and narrowness Perhaps. pe6Qle niay be, better than. 
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I^t all do so, And the world's dark night 
Will melt into rosy day. 
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THE RADICAL. 



From all quarters the word comes that The Radical was never so good as it has been 
this year. The jjuhlishcr agrees with this verdict, and is able to say that there is every 
prospect that the Magazine will retain the same excellence for the year to come. 
Among those whose contributiuns will appear in its pages during the fall and winter are 
the names uf old and JamiHar iViend.s, — D. A. Wasson, John Weiss, Samuel Johnson, 
O. L. Frothingham. A. Bronson Alcott, C. D. B. Mills, F. E. Abbot, J. Stahl Patterson, 
J. VV. Chailwick. J. \'ila Blake, Ednah D. Cheney, M. D. Conway, and T. \V. Higginson. 
From all of these, besides many others whose names we omit to mention for want of space, 
the readers of The Radical may exjiect to receive favors, "any one of them,** as we have 
been assured of their j>ast contributions frecpiently, " worth the price of the magazine." 

Terms, ;?3.oo a year in advance. Single Copy, 30 cents. 

Subscriptions may be sent in Clubs this year, beginning with the August number, as fol- 
lows : — 

Five copies or more, $2.^0 

Twenty copies or more, 2.00 

Address THE RADICAL, Boston", Mass. 



BOOKS rOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE RADICAL. 

.Vt,7/. po:sipai(L on n\cipi of Price. 
American Ri:Li(ii(»N. \\\ fohn \Vei>s. si.50. 

TlIliODoKi: pAKKi:R*S WoKK.S. 

A Discourse (»f Matters pertaining to Religion. $1.50. 
Sermons of Theism. Athei.Nm, and the roimlar Tiieoloirv. Si.?o. 
Ten Scrm<»ns of Reii.i;ion. 51.50. 

Sj-eeches, Aci«h-e^ses, and ()ccasit»nal Senn«>ns. 3 vols. S4.50. 
Additional Speeches, Addre.sses, and Occasional Sermons. 2 vols. ,$3.00. 
Critical and Miscellanenus Writiniis. .51.50. 

Historic Americans, — Franklin. Washington. Adams, and Jcfterson. With an Intro- 
duction by Rev. O. U. Frothingham. ?1.50. 
A Sermon of Immortal Life. Pamjihlct. 15 cts. 

Songs oi' the Sieukas. Ky Joaquin Miller. 51.50. 

SociLTY AND S».»mti;de. lU' R. W. Flmerson. .«2.oo. 

The Life that Now Is. I'y Robert Collyer. ^1.50. 

Atlantic Es.savs. l>y T. W. Higginson. S2.00. 

Pkoceedinos oi- the FoiKTH Annual Meeting of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, held in Boston June i and 2. 1871. 35 cts. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 187a. 

"THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL." 

A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 

Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her Educational, Industrial, Legal, and Political 
Equality, and especially to her Right of Suffrage. Published every Saturday by 
its proprietors, in IJoston, Chicago, and St. Louis. MARY A. LIVERMORE, editor. 
Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stoni-^ Henry B. Blackwell, and T. W. Higginson, asso- 
ciate editors. 

St. Louis address. Fanny Holly, Insurance Exchange Building, Room i8, corner Fifth 
and Olive Streets. 

Terms. — $2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copies, 6 cts. 

Club Rates. — Any person sending five subscribers will receive a sixth copy free. 
Ten copies will be forwarded on receipt of $20.00. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
two-cent stamp for postage. 

Liberal Terms to Cani'assers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by The Nkw-England News Company, 41 Court 
Street, Boston, and The American News Comi-any, 119 Nassau Street, New York. 

A GREAT OFFER TO jYEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A Beautiful Chronio — The Rescue — for everv new Subscriber. 

Rates of Advertising. — One square of eight lines, first insertion, fli.oo; subsequent 
insertion, 50 cts, per line. Business notices, 20 cts. jjer line. The price for advertising is 
uniform and inflexible. 

Boston Office — 3 Tremont Place, rear of Trenioni House, and 2d door from Beacon St. 

All communications for **T1jc Woman's Journal,'' and all letters relating to its editorial 
management, must be addressed to Mary A. Livkrmore, Editor, 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to tlie business department of the paper, 
must be addressed to 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Box 4297, Boston, Mass. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "BRANCHES OF PALM." 

A NEW BOOK! 



ALLEGORIES OF LIFE. 

BY MRS. J. S. ADAMS. 

CoNTtNis. — I. The rt«'lls. 2. The Height. ^. The Pilgrim. 4. Faith. 5. Hope. 0. Joy and Sorrow. 

7. Upward. 8. The Oak. <;. Truth and Error. 10. The Tree. 11. The Two Ways. 12. The Urns, 

i-^. Self- Exertion. 14. The Vines*. 15. In the World. H). Faith, Hope, and Charity. 17. Cioinj; Forth, 

lil. The Feast. 19. The Lesson of the Stone. 20. The .*5eed«4. 21. Only Gold. 22. The S.icrifice. 
2j. Strangers. 

A very appropriate and beautiful Holiday (iift Book. Tastefully bound in Cloth. Price, fi.25. on receipt 
of which it will be mailed to any addres«i {)0!>tpaid. 

Published bv Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Sent; on receipt of price, by Ada.ms & Co, 25 Bromiield l?t. 

W. RiMMER, Sculptor, 

ROOM 18 WESLEYAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING, 

BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 



Portrait, Monumental, and Architectural Sculpture, 

IN EVERY DE.^'IRED MATERIAL. 

Statues and Other subjects in Granite^ for Building Ornaments^ 



AT MECHANICS KAThi-. 



The Radical Association. 



It is proposed to form an association with a capital of $50,000 for the 
continued publication of The Radical, on a basis similar to that of 
" The Index Association," the principal features of which were, a cap- 
ital of $100,000, in shares of $100 each, no subscription payable until 
$50,000 had been subscribed, and then only ten (10) per cent payable 
annually, — no indebtedness to be incurred in any single year beyond 
the ten (10) per cent of the stock actually subscribed at the time. 

In the case of The Radical, the capital is set at $50,000, in shares 
of $100 each, assessments of ten (10) per cent to be made after 
$25,000 shall have been subscribed. 

The movement is in the hands of competent persons, who will in 
the next issue of The Radical present their proposal in due form, 
bearing the features above described. 

A canvass for subscriptions is already in progress, and several thou- 
sand dollars have been subscribed. 

It is desirable that the matter should be conducted with as great 
rapidity as possible, and friends are solicited to forward to our address 
the amount of stock they are willing to subscribe on the basis above 
presented. We are desirous that those having the work immediately 
in charge may be able to publish next month as full a list of subscrib- 
ers and as large a number of shares as possible. 

Address 

S. H. MORSE, 25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 



Boston, Dec. i, 1871. 

The undersigned, having learned that there is a plan afoot to give The 
Radical the stable pecuniary basis it so well merits, beg leave to express 
their earnest desire that this proposal may be favorably received. The 
Radical occupies a place filled, and likely to be filled, by no other publica- 
tion. It is worth too much to be left to a doubtful struggle for existence. 
We can but hope therefore, and hope warmly, that the measures taken to 
give it a firm foundation will meet with a ready and liberal response. 

D. A. Wasson, T. W. Higginson, 

Samuel Johnson, Ednah D. Cheney, 

C A. Bartol, O. B. Frothingham, 

John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 

C. K. Whipple, John W. Chadwick, 

Samuel Longfellow, W. C. Gannett. 



The Radical is unavoidably late this month. 

OVER 



The Radical for 1872. 

A MAGAZINE OF RADICAL LITERATURE. 



The Radical will be continued during the coming 
year, and conducted on the same general plan which 
has heretofore made it a welcome visitor to a large 
number of thoughtful people. .No effort will be spared ' 
on the part of the editor to make The Radical a rep- 
resentative of the earnest and mature thought of the 
time on all questions of religious, social, scientific, and 
literary interest. He has the promise of assistance 
from all those who have heretofore contributed to en- 
hance the value of its pages- 



Terms. — Single numbers, 30 cents; 1^3.00 a year, in advance. 

Five copies, 1^12.50. Ten copies, ^(27.50. 

Twenty copies, $40.00. 



*,^* Subscribers whose time expires with the yanuary number 
are urged to forward the renewal of their subscriptions promptly 
as a matter of convenience to the publisher. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to 

THE RADICAL, Boston, Mass. 

Subscriptions for The Index are received at the office of The Radical. 
In order to meeet the demand for Samuel Johnson's Essay on 

LABOR PARTIES AND LABOR REFORM, 

It has been issued in pamphlet form, and is for sale at the office of 
The Radical. Sent to any address by mail for 12 cts. 100 copies, 
$8.00. 50 copies, $5.00. 
It is neatly gotten up, and is designed for a wide circulation. 



The Index, 



A WEEKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO FREE RELIGION. 

PUBLISHED BY 

The Index Association, at Toledo, Ohio. 

The Index accepts every result of science and sound learning, 
without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recognizes no 
authority but that of reason and righi. It believes in Truth, Freedom, 
Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

Price $2.00 a year. 

BOOKS FOR SALE, 
AT THE OFFICE OF THE RADICAL. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

American Religion. By John Weiss. $1.50. 
Theodore Parker's Works. 

A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. $1.50. 

Sermons of Theism, Atheism, and the Popular Theology. $1.50. 

Ten Sermons of Religion. $1.50. 

Speeches, Addresses, and Occasional Sermons. 3 vols. I4.50. 

Additional Speeches, Addresses, and Occasional Sermons. 2 Vols. 
I3.00. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Writings. $1.50. 

Historic Americans, — Franklin, Washington, Adams, and Jefferson. 
With an Introduction by Rev. O. B. Frothingham. $1.50. 

A Sermon of Immortal Life. Pamphlet 15 cts. 
Songs of the Sierras. By Joaquin Miller. $1.50. 
Society and Solitude. By R. W. Emerson. $2.00. 
The Life that Now Is. By Robert Collyer. $1.50. 
Atlantic Essays. By T. W. Higginson. $2.00. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Free Reli- 
gious Association, held in Boston June i and 2, 187 1. 35 cts. 
Labor Parties and Labor Reform. By Samuel Johnson. 12 cts. 
The Debatable Land between this World and the Next. By 

Robert Dale Owen. I2.00. 
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Parturition Without Pain; 

OR, 

A CODE OF DIRECTIONS FOR AVOIDING MOST 
OF THE PAINS AND DANGERS OF 

CHILD-BEARING. 

Edited by M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D., Editor of The Herald ol HeaUh. 



WITH AN ESSAY ON 

"THE CARE OF CHILDREN," 

By Mrs. Clemence S. Lozier, M.D., Dean of the New York Medical College for 

Women. 



Contents. — i. Healthfulness of Child-bearing. 2. Dangers of Preventions. 3. Med- 
ical Opinions as to escaping Pain. 4. Preparation for Maternity. 5. Exercise during 
Pregnancy. 6. The Sitz-Bath, and Bathing generally. 7. What Food to eat, and what to 
avoid. 8. The Mind during Pregnancy. 9. The Ailments of Pregnancy and their Reme- 
dies. 10. Female Physicians, Anaesthetics. 

To which are added, — i. The Husband's Duly to his Wife. 2. Best A/^e for rearing 
Children. 3. Shall Sickly People become Parents? 4. Small Families, Importance of 
Physiological Adaptation of Husband and Wife. 6. Celibacy. 7. ElVects tif Ti>l)a«.co on 
Oflfspring. 8. Latest Di.scoveries as to the Determining tlie Sex of OlTspring. y. Katlier's 
vs. Mother's Influence on the Child. 10. Shall IVegnant Women Work. 11. Eft'ccts of 
Intellectual Activity on Number of Offspring. 12. Size of Pelvis, and its Relation to 
Healthful Parturition, &c., &c. 

WHAT IS SAID ABOUT PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN. 

Dr. George H. Everett, a most accomplished surgeon and lecturer on Physiology and 
Hygienie writes, " It should be read by every mother and maiden in the land. A practical 
understanding of your book renders child-bearing a pleasant duty, healthy children a cer- 
tainty, and abortion foolish, as well as wicked.*' 

Mary A Livermore, Editor of "The Woman's Journal," Boston, says, *• Your book can- 
not be too highly commended as containing indispensable knowledge for women/* 

Mrs. Susan Everett, M.D., a most successful lecturer on Health Topics to women, says, 
'' My appreciation is best expressed by an order for a thousand volumes, which you will 
please fill so soon as practicable." 

As a whole, the volume is one of the most valuable additions to our stock of domestic 
medical lore which has appeared in many years, and should be as much of a companion 
book as a good cook-book or a fashion magazine. — AW<' York Globe. 

Its gratuitous circulation should be a recognized part of the Woman Movement. — ituie.x. 

The course recommended cannot fail to be beneficial. — Beecher's Christian Union. 

Glad to see such books from the American press. — Methodist (New York). 

Contains suggestions of the greatest value. — Tilton^s Golden Age, 

A work whose excellence surpasses our power to commend. — AVtc York Mttii. 

The price by mail, $1.00, puts it within the reach of all. 
Address WOOD & HOLBROOK, Publishers, 15 Laight St., New Vurk. 



A Remarkable Work. 



THE DEBATABLE LAND 

BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 

By Robert Dale Owen. Author of " Footfalls on the Boundary of Another 

World/' &c. 

A large handsome volume, beautifully printed and bound. Published by 
G. W. Carleton & Co., New York. Price ^2.00. 



CONTENTS. 

Prefatory Address to the Protestant Clergy. 

Book I. Touching communication of religious knowledge to man. 

Book. II. Some characteristics of the Phenomena. 

Book III. Physical manifestations. 

Book IV. Identity of Spirits. 

Book V. The Crowning Proof of Immortality. 

Book VI. Spiritual gilts of the first century appearing in our times. 



The scope of this hook is broad. One-fourth of it is occupied by an Address to the 
Protestant Cler«;y. reviewing the present attitude of the religious world in connection with 
modern science and with modern ideas touching the reign of law, human infallibility, ple- 
nary inspiration, miracles, spiritual gifts. It sets forth the successes and reverses ot early 
Protcst.intism and asks their explanation. It inquires whether it is Protestant theology or 
Christianity that has been losing ground, for three hundred years, against the Churcn of 
Rome. It discusses the effects on morality and civilization and spiritual growth of such 
doctrines as vicarious atonement, original depravity, a personal devil, an eternal hell. It 
inquires whether reli.v^ion is a prot^ressive .science. It contrasts Calvinism, Lutheranism, 
Paulism. with Christianity. Inspiration it regards as not infallible ; yet an inestimable gift 
of (lod, and the origin ot all religions — a gitt for all ages, not confined to one century nor 
to one cinirch : a ijift pre-eminently appearing in the author of our religion. 

But the main object of the book is to afford conclushte proofs aside from historical evi- 
dence of immortaUty, It shows that we of to day have the same evidence on that subject 
as the Apostles had. More than half the volume consists of narratives in proof of this, — 
narratives that will seem marvelous, incredible, at first sight, to many, yet which are sus- 
taine<I by evidence as strong as that which daily determines, in our courts of law, the life 
and death of men. 

This book affirms that the strongest of all historical evidences for modern Spiritualism 
are found in the Gospels, and that the strongest of all proof going to substantiate the Gos- 
pel narratives are found in the phenomena of Spiritualism, rationally interpreted : Chris- 
tianity freed from alien creeds, sustaining Spiritualism ; and enlightened Spiritualism sus- 
taining Christianity. 

Finally, the author gives his conceptien of the foundation-motive of Christian morality 
and spiritual progress, as set forth by Christ himself. 

It is a book eminently suited to an era like the present, when the Debatable I^nd of 
moraU and religion is freely explored, and when men are disposed to prove all things ere 
they hold fast to that which is good. 

*^* Copies sent by mailf postpaid, on receipt of price, $2,00, Address 

THE RADICAL, Boston. Mass. 
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